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Irrttt Ciiircii, Oxfordshire: — 

_J Base ofTower-arclt . . ' . 

Top of Staircase Turret 

A — Boss of Church Vault " . . 

- - r _ Pattern on the Vault 

___ Buttress at the north-east angle 

“How a Man schalle be armyd at his esc when he schal fighte on foote” 
Military Axe, from Debden Hall, Essex . . . ' 

Portable Altar of Oriental Jasper, ornamented with Niello . ^ 

Sell of llbcrt do Lac» .... * 

Fibulae, Ash mol can Museum . . . 

Medieval Glazed Pottery, discovered in Lincoln's Inn Tielda, Lonilou 
English bill, sixteenth century . ‘ • .* ‘ 

Ualbanl, sixteenth century . ^ w * * A . 

Painting of thirteeuth century, from, Heckle/ Church, Oxon 
— of fifteenth century, from'the’satnc . 

•Symbolical representations, from a painting in Beckley Church, Oxon 
Pattern of Tile paving, Beckley, Oxon 

Pattern of Diaper ..... 

Ancient incised Grate-stones, Lympley Stoke, Wilts 

IatHLixoBoitotoii Church, NoiuiiAMrrossnlRr — 

• Ground Plan of Cbnrcli *. 

— — — • Norman Impost of Chaneel-arch 

- - ■ ■ Bases In the Nave , 

, >- West Doorway, with the Stoups and Niches 

• ' Back of Lamp Niche . 

1 ■' 1 ■ Iteceis for an Altar in tlie’North Transept . 

Ekousii Mcdieyao Embroidert I — 

Beheading of St. Paul, Altar-cloth, Steeple Aston, Oxon 
Specimen from Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire 
Antependium, in the posscuion of M r . Bowdon 
Feretory, St. Ilichard, Cirencester 
Pulpit Cloth, Forest Hill, Oxon* . 

Vestment, Southgate House, Derby*htre 
Cope chest, York Cathedral 

Fsrly'Monumental Crowes, St. Just, 1'enwlth, Cornwall 

with figure. Sanctuary, St. Bury an,’ Cornwall 

Monumental Slab with Roman inscription, dowry, Cornwall 

— St- Clement'*, near Tmro, Cornwall . ** 

Wajside Cresses, SU Boryan, and St. Buryan Cbu-eh town, Cornwall 

Ornamented Cro*s> »ith figure, chnrchjard. Sancrted , 


I -atm Cw>»s, Land’* End, Cornwall 
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ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF BRONZE CELTS 

The earliest history of all the Celtic tnbes leads ns bach 
to a period, -alien the use of stone and flint for weapons 01 
implements of social economy was universally prevalent and 
when, after the lapse doubtless of many centimes, mteicourse 
with other nations had affoided the abongmes of western 
Europe a knowledge of working in metals, the obvious ad- 
vantages to be derived from such a change w ere easily felt, 
and at once appreciated The stone hatchet and flint arrow- 
head must soon have ceased to be used, but in this great 
change, as in every other which a nation undergoes, the altera- 
tion, in one respect, as regards the forms of the weapons, ap- 
pears to have been gradual Thus we see m the earliest celts 
of bronze that the form of theu^Drototynes in stone is strictly 
lollow ed , and it is not until after a senes of changes m shape, 
which indicate an increase of skill and ingenuity, that we at 
Inst reach to what may be regarded as the full developed celt 
In nrrow-liends the same mle may be distinctly obseived 

As proof of this rather curious ‘fact in the history of our 
Celtic ancestors, the accompanying scries of repiesentations of 
bronze celts (among which I have figured two of the same 
weapons, one in stone the other in flint) has been formed 
chiefly from the specimens preserved m the British Museum 
If this notice can he of use towards enabling collectors to 
arrange these relics m what may be termed a natural ordei, 
my object in bringing this most interesting class of Celtic 
antiquities before the notice of archaeological enquirers will be 
fully gamed 

That we may more readily trace the gradual development 
in form, from the bronze celt, shaped like a %ceclga,Ao> that 
which is socketed, finely proportioned, and .often displaying 
embossed ornaments, we must? endeavour to understand the 
various methods which would have been adopted for fixing 
these weapons into handles, as this consideration will I think 
mainly enable us to pronounce to which of the classes, now 
proposed, a bronze celt may with proprietv be refened 

vou it ♦ n * 



on Tiir classification or nnos7r cnts 


llic following ore the classes with the cl inrnct enstjes of 
each into winch I propose to divide these objects * 

1st Those which are sirapl) wedge shnped, ns in this form 
they most closely resemble the celt of stone or flint 
2nd The wedge with sides more or less o\ crlnppmg blade 
thicker than the wedge for insertion into the handle, and a 
slop ndge or delation at the termination of the blade 

3rd The wedge similar to the former with sides greatly 
overlapping, with or without the slop ridge, hut liainig a loop 
or ear upon and parallel to its under surface 
4th When the ndge for insertion into the handle ceases to 
he adopted the implement becoming soclcfcd or holloir and 
usuallj having an car upon its under surfnee 



The representations here giv^n supply examples* of celts 


ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF BRONZE CELTS. 
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of the first class, from originals existing in the British' Mu- 
seum. 

, The manner in which weapons of 

, this form could he liafted, is well -JX 

i shewn by a stone celt, with its riitfb 

f handle, which was discovered sonic 

years since in the county of Tyrone, jj 
near Cookstown, and which was, Jj 
when I saw it, in the possession of i 

Colonel Stewart of Killymoon. An- || 

other method of fastening weapons 
of this shape to a handle, is illus- 
trated by the small hatchet of iron, 
of this wedge form, preserved in l 
the Belfast museum, nnd I believe \ 
that it was brought from one of the 
South Sea Islands. The handle nnd lnm 3 " 
ball are made of a species of hone. 

The annexed figures exhibit modes 
of fastening weapons of this class, AjJ'A 
communicated some time since to 3 

the Royal Irish Academy in a 
paper by Robert Ball, Esq., cu- ^ 
rator of the University museum, \\\ 

Dublin. The first of these speci- 

mens was brought from a mine in 

Mexico, and the other from Little- ' X 

Eish Bay, in Africa, presented to N Q\ 

Mr. Ball by Cnpt. Adams, R N. 

Although in the three last exam- 
pies which I have given, we have ° ^ 1Mb " nd "’ 
direct proof as to the manner in 
which the w edge-hke implement Cl 

could be most efficiently bafted, Usl 
I am disposed to think the VSgSS^fcigf ’ * 

celts (figs, b, c) were attached to MM 

their handles somewhat differently. jjl? 

I think a curved piece of wood ©if 

was procured which was of less Jiff 

diameter than the breadth of the 
axe; the wood being then split, jffif 

tue axe was inserted into it, and 
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ON THE PI ISSIFICATION OF 01101*71 CFITS 


permanently se- 
cured by stiap- f 
pings round and(^ 
round botli tbc s - 
h an die and the 
blade In celt b, 
we find a rivet- 
hole at its termi 
nation, the use of 
which is sheiv n in 




the annexed sketch, but this feature is of rare occurrence 
Although tins mode of fastening is one tolerably secure, 
yet the ultimate effect from using tlie weapon as an axe must 
have been such as would tend to the destruction of the handle. 


by splitting and 
bursting the ty- 
ing, and to ob 
viate this I sup- 
pose the contriv- 
ance of the slop 
ridge was adopted 
(figs d, e, f, from 
bronze celts in the 
British Museum), 
an additiomnform 
to the axe head, 
so material and 
so distinctive of 
a metallic imple * 
mcnt, that it has 
induced me to con- 



sider it as the type 
of the second class 

of a small adze, " S^Ijj 

the Whde being at i-.** i, a 

right angles to the 

axis of the wedge of insertion, which latter 
projects nearly an inch bejond tbe sides 
which overlapped the handle, and is termi- 
nated by what may be considered asanvet- 
holc, the we of which I hn\e s|jew n in the 



ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF BRONZE CELTS. 


sketch here given. This feature is curious and very rarely to 
be seen, and appears to have been introduced to prevent the 
celt from slipping out of its handle, in which from constant 
use it must have become insecure 8 . 

* Eig. f is the last example which I can offer of the second 
class, and probably the sides of the wedge for insertion were 
spread out as we see them, to obviate, if possible, the necessity 
of strapping* the celt to the handle, which obviously must lmvc 
been the case in the first example I have adduced. 



L»u$.H Sin 


Eig g*> I regard as the fiist specimen of the third class, 
and in it we observe the same prolongation of the w edge for 
insertion, with the rivet-hole at the end, as in fig. f ; we also 
find the sides which overlapped the handle extended to a singu- 
larly great amount, hut the featuic which 1 think places this 
celt in a class distinct from those already noticed, is the loop 
or ear upon its under surface, the use of which is shew n in the 
annexed sketch This is a most admirable contrivance, but wc 
shall see presently that it was much improved upon. 

Eig. h is a celt of that form which is most commonly 
found when the wedge for insertion is not overlapped by its 
sides, and the ear is introduced ; the method of fixing this 
weapon to its handle is also here shewn 



Length Bjlo. 


* Compare an example from Sir Wil 
liam Hamilton's collections m the British 
Museum, given by Mr Lort m his Obser- 
vations upSn Celts, Archseologia, voh v 
pi x, and another by Mongez, in Ricewl 
d'Antupt Encycl Method from the St 


Genevieve cabinet 

k Found in the year 1806 on the sea 
beach neaT Eastbourne, immediately under 
Beachey Head — Archseologia, vol xiv p 
•863 


'< ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF BRONZE CEITS 

As celts of the fourth class we have figs i, k, and l in 
which the wedge for insertion is set aside, doubtless from the 
fact of its weakening the handle, and we lnve a socketed im- 
plement with the addition of the car, when the implement was 
to be used as an axe, and without it when it was intended 
to be used as a chisel as m fig k The method of fastening 
this celt is shewn in bar i * ° 


last notic^Vw^m 11 ? 3 ^?. ^ wllen a wca P on such as that 
ear rovmd thT wT* ^ “tended from the 

muiry U nnd from must h ? ve exposed to frequent 
succeeding blows nf rt. ^ eas1 ^ cu *' through and then a few 
the haft AsT™ ? Weap ° n ™ Jd det “ ch Wade from 
hron e nng ZdTrtv" ‘Wf “* ? &d the 

might Inve Stol m f i ° f the ceIt > L ) ™d which 
skelh^We pt e n‘\ aSte s m,, S ‘‘ as *ewn in the 

to . Sr? t easy and ^ veXs? 
IpwIpS plrs^^sassf 


4 Ubo ,h7i, T P 1 X LVII It was exh bled to 

rile pre n !n l n T 1 " B " ± h * » «i«* CroJe Vf/, '* uanes b r Afr 

p " . SELWi'S 7 .;- 4 ■«*»"* » 




ON THE BUILDING CALLED THE KING’S HOUSE, AND 
pTHER ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS IN THE TOWN OF 
.SOUTHAMPTON. 



Tim direct passage from Southampton to the coast of Nor- 
mandy rendered it, so long as our sovereigns retained their 
French domains, the most convenient port for their embarka- 
tion, while its favourable geographical position, appreciated in 
early times by the Romans, made it the chief resort of mer- 
chants from southern Europe. Its vicinity to the opulent city 
of Winchester, long celebrated for its annual fair on St Giles's 
hill, was another attraction for mediaeval traders, who were 
thus enabled to dispose of their cargoes without incurring 
the cost and peril of a voyage, or land-journey, to London 
From Southampton our first Richard sailed on his memorable 
crusade, and ancient accounts tell us how the sheriff supplied 
him ten thousand liorse-shoes with double sets of nails for his 
chivalry, and eight hundred Hampshire hogs for the provision 
of his fleet \ Thither came, in the infancy of English com- 
merce, those “great ships from Bajonne,” ladfcn with Eastern 
products, the arrival of one of which was, even so late as the 
thirteenth century, an event anxiously expected by royalty; 
and it was there that the merchants of Bourdeaux landed their 



8 THE KING S HOUSE, AT SOUTHAMPTON 

cargoes of wine, the pnsage of which, two tuns from each 
ship, was long an important item of the crown revenue 
It is obvious that during the times this port was so mufch 
frequented by English sovereigns there must have been sofne 
place for their accftmmodation while waiting to embark, or bn 
landing Accordingly it appears that there was anciently a 
‘ kings house” in Southampton 1 * , and by the joint aid of 
tiadition and eaily records we are enabled to identify its site 
and probable remains At the back of the present custom 
house on a parallel line with the quay, there is yet remaining 
an extensive ancient fiontage, now r m a very mutilated state, 
which bears maiks of Laving formed part of a building of 
some importance m the twelfth century This edifice is popu 
larly known as “the king's house” We have no means of 
ascertaining the precise date of its erection but it may be 
reasonably ascribed to tbe long and energetic reign -of Henry 
e ® ec ond, there is some evidence against the supposi 
tion that it might hme been built by Xing John, to whom so 
w n L C ll S a i d ,P ‘? ce 1 s are fractionally given, since early m 
5* e . haU Yr lch 11 contained was decayed and the 
for K !l„ KnUt ''r°? d fore r St su PP lled twenty rafters {clacrova) 

1 nrc rf 1 ^ r r°,° f ' , nances to th.8 build 

1.1 mateS'™'’ “ ‘ ‘ ey de ™onstrate flat it was situated by 
fifth jmrl it ° n ° tly writs dated respectively in the 

Southall™ year f 0f Henl 7 Tlirrd -.the bailiffs of 
W'Zl ™ reC ‘ ed to rc I>' ,,r tho before the 
gs house These commands appear to have been nee 

21 m thcTeventf 1 ^ ’ f ° r anotlier '>nt dated Nov 

“ ° f tLe Same rei S n * they were ordered 

be damped heS h,S ,"‘ nter ’ lest hmg's house should 
to be well built - ”jn 'th» r"ll opportune time, to cause it 
directions to meml tl In H*® Showing year the bailiffs bad 
NonTr ,? d guttcrs of ‘ho king s chamber' 
ous fronta-e^n^rp CUst ° m , house w ere removed, tins nun- 
“ kings house ’’woulc^in 'rr bebeve to have been the 
nlthough the \acant sno P°' nt o f fact, be situated on the quay, 
there ,1 e'en reS™ F ° l® 1 ?® ll m 'B M he rather lmge 
0 reason, Lower*, to suppose that anciently this 
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OP TIIE MATERIALS AND IMPLEMENTS OF DESIGN. 

the fourteenth century, but, from the great sums paid for 
books, and the distant parts from -whence it was procured, I 
think there is little reason to suppose that it was ever sup- 
plied at such a price as to have been used as paper now is\ 
That the artificers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
were conversant with means of working in wood, we have 
abundant valuable proofs in the multiplicity of carvings yet 
remaining;* there can be no doubt that they must have been 
well acquainted with various inodes of smoothing wooden sur- 
faces ; and though X have not been able to ascertain the exact 
period at which plumbago was first used as a material for 
marking, there can be no doubt but some of the marking 
substances, which almost all parts of the kingdom produce, 
were well known at that time*. 

If once we admit the probability that tablets of wood, and 
chalk, a leaden plummet, or other marking substances, com- 
r posed the chief implements of design, used by ancient archi- 
tects, we shalj I think find an easy mode of accounting for 
that absence of designs which has been noticed. It is clear, 
that even supposing that, in order to give the degree of per- 
manence to some of the drafts which it was absolutely neces- 
saiy that the ground-plan and some other general designs 
should have, those particular designs were drawn -with some 
sharp instrument, so as to impress them as it were on the 
substance of the wooden tablet, the tablets when the con- 
struction was executed would only need the operation of 
smoothing to receive a new design, or, as is still more likely, 
'the piece of wood which had exhibited the design would he 
put to some use which would effectually destroy the design 
impressed on it ; and there is the more reason to suppose this 
has been the case, because those woods which alone could be 
made use of for this purpose are in themselves of no great 
permanence. 

The only ancient design now extant, as I believe, in Eng- 
land, is of a date after the introduction of printing. This is 
preserved in the British Museum, and lias been engraved in 
Lysons’ Magna Britannia, in ,tlic history of the county of 
Cambridge. It is a design for a tower, which appears to have 
been intended to be added to King’s college chapel, Cam- 
bridge, and it is I believe on paper ; it is not very excellent 
in composition, though certainly valuable as an ancient design. 

• Ste note A. . » See note B. 

IV. D * 
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ON THE PROBABLE ANTIQUITY 


A curving in the spandrel of an arch at Worcester cathedral, 
appears to deserve especial notice in connection with the sub- 
ject under consideration It is figured in Carter’s Ancient 
Architecture and represents an architect, who, having drawn 
his design on tablets, is presenting them to an ecclesiastic* 
probably the superior of the monastery The figure given by 
Carter is so small that it is not easy to make out anything 
from the draft on the tablets but if any proportion was ob- 
served it seems clear that the tablets mu^t have been of wood, 
or the abbot could not hold them as he is there represented 
It is cunous however that the architect has also what appears 
to be a roll of old parchment its breadth is such compared 
with its length that it seems very probable it is a description 
of the work to be done or something in the nature of an 
estimate Ihe architect also has in Ins hand something which 
appears like a bevel square but the representation of it is so 
rude that one can hardly draw any conclusions from it This 
piece of carving is so far as I know, the only direct evidence 
we have on the subject , there may however be examples of 
the same kind in other places as also in some ancient MSS C 
I here is a citation in the account of Roslyn chapel m Brit- 
ton s Architectural Antiquities, which may deserve notice, as 
tending to corroborate the idea that wood was used by ancient 
architects for the original. designs It is taken from a MS 
memoir of the house of Douglas, in the Advocates’ library 

Will m q * i ^ runs as Allows, speaking of the founder, 
'' Mi™* Saintclair, earl of Orkney 

I orJu/r 3 ? j n .° f . t . h,S ™ e W ° rke 1,6 C3Usd t0 be ,atd ,n the y ear of our 

the drai t f lhe C ’ ld the Worke m5 8 ht be m °re rare first he causd 
to caniMVir. 3 ° G I , a ' vn u P on Eisthtid boards 3 and made the carpenters 
“T* a ing ‘ 0 lhe drau S hts ,beron and then gate them for 
patterns to tl e masons that they m.ght therhy cut the like ,n stone 

u Jfnh C CI P al P 1 j I ’l k,n “ , ma l ena l s the present time are the 

cedar xtf til* T ? ntb ? n an( l portions of plumbago set in 
to asccrVam IT f tbcse Stances I have been unable 
mcam enmW?l a conclusive With regard to the 

of the cru nh'of 1°* c P\ cin ° crroncoU3 l ines . mention is made 
1,0 CriUnb of brc ^» some early Italian writers, but this 

* note C 

of »» nicot, and hnter for v*rl *7 Eatnchborde Estregbords 

ou« purpoaea, imported from the falue ffty PeES ' Anon > m Bennett 8 Glos 
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OP THE MATERIALS AND IMPLEMENTS OF DESIGN 

or any other expedient has been superseded by the genelal 
use of a foreign production, the caoutchouc, or Indian rubber 
O.f the introduction of this very valuable material, the fol 
living extract from the preface to Priestly’s Perspective, 
published in 1770, gives as positive a date as we can well 
expect 

« g mce this* work was printed I have Been a substance excellently adapted 
to the purpose of wiping from paper the marks of a black lead pencil It must 
therefore be of singular use to those who practise drawing It is sold by 
Mr Nairn, mathematical instrument maker, opposite the Royal Exchange 
He sells a cubical piece of about half an inch for three shillings, and he says 
it will last several years ’ 


NOTES 


A The date of the intention of parchment has not been precisely ascer 
tamed, hut it dates from times pnor to the age of Herodotus , the substitu 
tion of the skin of the calf for that of the sheep, forming vellum, was pro 
bablj an improvement of a more recent period In England in earhei times 
the use of papyrus, as also of the Oriental paper made of cotton, was un- 
known, and parchment was exclusively employed The earliest fabrication 
of paper from linen rags, originated probably by the cotton paper used in 
the East as early as the ninth century, has been attributed to the twelfth 
century The most ancient document on such paper known to exist, 
according to De Vaines, appeared to be a German charter, dated 1239, a 
letter exists amongst the records at the Tower of London, addressed to 
Henrj III , and written previously to 1222, which appears to be upon strong 
paper of mixed materials Several letters of the following reign, preserved 
in the Tower, are evidently written on cotton paper Paper was first manu 
factured in England by John Tate, the jounger, of Hartford, at the close of 
the fifteenth century — See Meerman, Obs de chart® line® ongine, ed 
Tan Vaasen, 17G7, Dom de Vaines, Diet de Diplomatique, Goughs 
notices of Paper, ArchtEol ,vol vm p 158, three valuable remarks by Mr 
Ottley, Archied , \ol xxn. p 69, and Herbert s account of Tate H the first 
English paper maker, Dibdm s Typ Ant , vol u p 320 

B As it is certain that the ancients made use of common lead for the 
purpose of ruling lines, it seems highly probable that architects or designers 
might hare adopted the use of the same convenient means of producing 
working drawings The scribes u«ed a small round plate of lead, which 
was fou yd more convenient than a leaden etjle, being less liable to become 
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bent, or to cut the parchment Their plummets were termed, m Greek, 
iropaypafos, or rpoxaXor, m Latin praductal With regard to the earliest 
use of carburet of iron, commonly called black lead, for a similar purpose, 
it maj be observed that Professor Schonemann has asserted that the MS *of 
Theophilus in the library of Wolfenbuttel exhibits lines ruled with a black- 
lead pencil It is attributed to the twelfth century Conrad Gesner, in his 
treatise on fossils (Zurich, 1565 ) described pencils for writing formed of 
wood with a piece of lead, or as he believed, an artificial composition, called 
by 6ome, “ Stimmi Anghcanum " He gave moreover a woodcut representa- 
tion of such a pencil From the writings of subsequent authors of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it is obuous that the use of so conve- 
mcnt a material for the purposes of artists and draftsmen became more 
generally known , and in Italj , it was designated as Flanders stone, hiving 
been introduced from the Netherlands Fuither information on this subject 
may be obtained from Beckmann s History of Inventions 


C Since the time when these observations were penned by the late Mr 
Hickman, it does not appear that any examples of architectural working 
drawings have been brought to light in our own country In relation 
indeed to a period somewhat later than the middle age times to which his 
attention was chieth addressed the collection of valuable designs, plans, 
ami elevations, designed by an architect of the Elizabethan age, John 
orpe, may < cscri e especial notice It is now presen ed amongst the 
t , C 'f , n . S ° c ate Sir John Soane, and a description of the curious con- 
P* 7 " me '? pVen by DaIlawa y. » his edition of Walpole’s Anec- 
tlZl *”??*''* * P 330 On the contme.it, however, a few medieval 
mfe^t ' ^ 7, rk ‘ ns draw,n S s ha * e been preserved, of great 

luted hv r\ n C ° f tbc ° ng,nal designs of Cologne cathedral, attn- 

commenced bv K? I* *2™ of Maat "Gerard, the director of the work 
IheTuthont!^ I ? >nnUl 1248 * ,S now wel1 known, as forming 

SlTr 11 ^! n0b,C 6tructure 13 a ‘ ‘he present time in 
s^cLon of an ’ r i °r * ^ wblch *>r ^ «>". 

h»c rein u 7 f nC "“T ° f CCclesiasllcal nrclntecture in Germany 
I*cted ^ l amimM, tTv ’ and tbeir I ' ubllca,,on may speed, ly be ex- 
SsteOenevT, e m P T ^‘ ™ cuJorsof the hbrary 

a similar nature * ^ th * ,n, P cct,on ©fa most valuable eudence of 

psrcWnulwb ' * ,cr > ^‘.tectural drawing upon 

of eburdf architecture in the * wc * tc ™ clcTa ‘ lon of a magnificent example 
M)k i« the .oulh of Fp lln , m the mo!t Dotld Dccon>ted 



RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING A PINNACLE. 

AS GIVEN BY MATHIAS RORICZER is I486. 


It is highly probable that much valuable information may 
still remain .unnoticed amongst ancient records, such more 
especially as the fabric rolls preserved with the muniments of 
cathedral or collegiate foundations, which would throw a new 
and important light on the technical practices of medieval 
architects, the rules and terms of art, or the mechanical con- 
trivances by which their operations were facilitated Much 
may be anticipated from the intelligent research which in 
Tecent times has been bestowed upon these subjects, more par- 
ticularly in Germany. A valuable specimen of the evidences 
serving to illustrate the practice and rules of design, observed 
by aichitects in the middle ages, has recently been brought 
forward in that country, to which, as connected with the sub- 
ject of Mr. Rickman’s enquiries in the preceding paper, we 
would take this occasion to call the attention of our readers. 

It is a treatise on the construction of “Fialen,” or pinnacles, 
written, about the year 1486, by Mathias Roriczer, an archi- 
tect of Ratisbon, in the peculiar local dialect familiar to him, 
and recently reprinted m its original obsolete language, as 
also in the form of a modernized version". 

This httle essay is extremely interesting and valuable, • 
from the period at which it was written and published, whilst 
Gothic Architecture was still flourishing, proving as it does 
the strictly geometrical principles on which the architects of 
that period constructed their working drawings ; and as the 
traditions of the two previous centuries could scarcely then 
have been lost, we may fairly presume that the freemasons of 
an earlier age were equally well acquainted with geometiy, 
both in theory and practice. So precise and minute are the 
instructions here given, from the first drawing of thp simple 
square block through every stage of the process, till we have 

‘The original was reprinted by Carl with the episcopal insignia, the arms of the 
HeidelofF, m bis work entitled. Die Bau- family of Keichenau and of the monastery 
butte des Mittelaltcrs m Deutschland, impaled, with this motto . 

Aornberg, 18H, and a translation into WILBELMUs . episcopus . EOSTETENSIS. 
modern German appeared at Treres in ex . familia . reichevaw . natcs . 

1 815. with a jireface by A. Reichensperger iiec . Ill PRIM I . fecit . anno . era . 

1 be first page of the original is embellished MCCCCLXXXVI. 



IUILIS ion CONSTRUCTING A PINNACIF 


tlie finished pinnacle and canopy, that an accomplished modem 
architect, however good a mathematician ho mny be, could 
hardly give his pupil better practice 01 clearer directions than 
to copy the diagrams, and work out the problems here given 
But as we cannot expect the readers of the Archeological 
Journal to be prepared to follow' the niinntnc of n mathematical 
treatise, wo must content ourselves with a few specimens, and 
present them with a reduced senes of tho dirfgrams which 
will he generally appreciated, while those mathematicians who 
wish to do so can without difficulty draw out the definitions 
for themselves 

The first part teaches how “To raise n pinnacle <gi ah) from 
its foundation, according to the mason’s art, and the rules of 
georaetiy 


1 Make a square as annexed, with the 
letters a b c cl This is the size of the 
block out of winch the pinnacle is to be 
cut 

2 Make a square the same size ns the 
previous figure, divide the line a 6 into 

slnn e 3 Ua !i PartS> and place e on thc dm 

S.d es , then rule the square , 1 1 " 


tim^TthX" ffifr r bef ° 
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RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING A PINNACLE 



E 


In all these figures the letters abed refer to the square 
block or plinth of the pinnacle, and efgh to the shaft, and 

the intention so fir is to shew the breadth and * — ‘ 

depth of the panel, and the next, fig G, shews the 
method of finding the hollow moulding of the panel 
This is found by dividing the line n i into three equal 
parts, taking two of these parts, and marking the 
distance on the line at o, and 
then with the same distance 
as a radius and o as a centre 
striking the curves required 
Fig 7 shews the mode of 
laying down the crockets 
This is done by drawing lines 
parallel to the diagonal of the 
square through n n — n n, and producing them as 
* a f s tben take double the width of pr and 
set it off from n towards^, and this gives the pro- 
jection of the crocket r 

Fig 8 shews this without the working lines 
wc w ^ j 6 ^ er *° * be elevation of the pmnacle, and 

““ u P n S bt hue, which is called the 
^ 1 wfe d 011 m ° out s “ tlmes the distance « S, 

he.it' ot ft? ST he hc ' gM 0f thB P' nn » de - «> that the 

block or 1S . SK tlmra ,he breadt h of the square 

r» H i J bese ?'T 0m arB to be mar hed I, 11, to 
nelt fo 10 SC af. f °J tbe rem “’™g »oe S In the 

set out on eich site ^hTmddlendr 6 " Th. bl0Ck ° fh “ l ° b f 

andShiTiV^ **%*£sr: “ 

surements of th°e pl^rihe de™ton° f ““Til 

» then ‘he wdth of the panel 

without the working lines P ™ F ‘ S 12 shews the shaft 

pinnacle Vfe'rn dnecte^ to*d °j tllB spure of tbe 
make the height seven times tL nud<be nd g e > and to 

portion of the spire is to the slTi' ? “ l ' so tbat the pro 
to be made equal to the hne e i flin 7 to ® Tbe basB IS 
that of n o, as m fir, io mj’ and the top to twice 

° «. e gablet is then formed by 
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HULY.S roll CONSTRUCTING A. f INNACLE. 

dniding the two lower divisions into tlin’C equal parts, two of 
which give its height, and the original lir'c a b the widtli at its 
base, fig. 13. The third division gi\es tfic height of the finial 
which is fixed on the gable at the intersections of the inner 
m\d outer lines of the coping, fig. 14. . 

The remaining figures refer to the dewing of the finial. 
The last fig. is to be drawn again, fig. 1$> _ nn( l the length a b 
set off from* the apex downward, which gives the top of the 
large foliage, and its width is to be innd° equal to a b. T his 
width is to be divided into three parts, and one of * ' t a 
these parts set off downward for the depth of — 
the foliage. The upper foliage 
is found. Uv tohiu" the distance 
between the outer square and 
the next fig. 4 ; and setting it 
from the point downwards, 

••marks the upper line of the 
foliage, which is to be made 
equal in width to" the inner 
square of fig. 4, and its depth 
one-third of its ‘width. The 
same distance and ' thickness 
must be set off below the large 
foliage for the neck-moulding, 
the width of which is to be 
equal to the second square in 
fig. 4. 

The next/ fig. 1C, shews the 
method of laying off the crock- 
ets. The distance below' the 
neck-moulding is to be divided 
into six parts, and on these the 
thicknessand projectionof crock- 
ets is set off from the plan, fig. 

7. The next figures shew the 
plan, shaft, and spire of the pin- 
nacle complete without the work- 
ing lines, and the treatise con- 
cludes by directing the spire to 
be set on the shaft, and “it 
is then a perfect pinnacle car- 
ried up, fiom the foundation.” 



XOI. XV 
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RULES TOR CONSTRUCTING A CANOTT 


The second part treats ** of the construction of a canopy ” 
“To make the templets or moulds (9Ka§5bretfer, @&ablonen) 
for the single parts and for the flowers (or crockets) of a 
canopy ” * 

“ Begin and make the square of the pinnacle exactly as the 
foundation of the pinnacle m the preceding figures " 

Fig 1 On the square a b lay ano * 

tlier larger one dfro on this another * , 
of the same size ms So you have the e .X \ 
right squares out of which the crockets \ — 1 \ 

(Smtme) and mouldings (9)2aSSbretter) / — -1 £ 

shall be made dfro is the large -y' 

flower or finial on the gable point of \ / 

the canopy according to the honzon 

tal dimensions that the four great leaves F * , 

measure a b is the square for the con /\ t 

struction of the foundation and eleva 

tion of the pinnacles belonging to the ^ Fv=71 Tv 

canopy that is to say the dimensions I ( /* 

of the socles or blocks at the base of /< 

the side pinnacles m l h k x n s is the ,LXZZZJ 

templet of the arch, the measurement 

ot the mould for the arch voussoirs e ni A 

nrnnml ? * 0r two le gs °f the carved gable formed 

of the pointed arch hk,n the mould for half of 

the mull , «id J® en5t * r Pf 03ten ) from which also the mould for 

‘ho mull, on (SJtitltlpfoSta) may be found 

, °“? sr n ucl ? CI >nopy (SBimpetge) Take tlie width 

Xrw-lrln “w, th ? °“°W It on the line or fig 3, 
size of tlip m 1 6 I ' 6 1,1 !' y, r lnto Slx equal parts, one is the 
the mnnirloa ° ° r * 10 en §th of one side of the plan of 
2 and 3 with tl °T^ 40 tlK: c,,n0 Py drawn m the figures 
ns before m ll ' G olt ™ 3 nnd i end divide the pinnacle 
pinnacle Then 'J rec . e< * I !)S figures for tlie construction of a 
parts one of 2 T* 6 * he le "S th of the »l» three 

1,e,8ht ° f tUe fiDml “ toV ° 

T.l f The plan of the whole canopy 
r S n The elevation of the canopy 3 

those on the plnns*^ 00 ^ ° U ^ 1C c ^ CVfl tions correspond with 




The strictly geometrical character of all these drawn gs is 
sufficiently evident, but figure 1 of the plans for the canopy is 
especially remarkable for the clever and ingenious manner m 
which all the varied parts are worked out on one diagram 
this makes it look rather confused at first sight, but on a 
careful examination, tlie whole may be cleaily made out 
After this the others are all simple and easy to understand 




• ON THE HEADING Or THE COINS Or CUNOBEL1N 



COINS 0» CONUBELIN FOUND AT CHE8TEHFOKD I 

When upon a former occasion an inspection of the coins of 
Cunobehn had led me to enunciate a theory relative to the 
meaning of the obscure word Tnscio or Tnsciovam, upon the 
reverse 1 was not insensible that the novel idea suggested by 
of these legends nould be a subject for discus 
Chesterf °i ne " / d,scovercd eoms represented above, found at 
£“• a , nd n ° w > n tlle possession of the Hon Richard 

olosical SSJT k r d y commun,c!lted ftem to the Archai 
“'rover, settle the question, and support 
whiclflilr \vfat " d unex P ecied manner the conjecture upon 
vat on o th J i \ S J peCln ; en ' °™S t0 indifferent pre er- 
Srannot r e ‘r S ; threw a sI ‘S ld doubt the most seep 
van! Z aXw !° be r™ nccd TASC fil is Tase/o- 
the decinherment or ,1™°" f lls narae n clue is obtained for 
the British and the GalhcTenef °" S ° f SeVmI ° lher C01 “ S ° f 

upon Sh t!n 1 s d n!mismatic d polf taMliT 7 ‘° retrace my st T 

Rev Mr Beale Post W f* , , at a recent writer, the 
the legend, but actually n ° n 7 ^ ls P ute d my explanation of 
Tore J to it * more untenable 
antiquaries, lie has taken 1 f COnjectures of tJde past school of 
same imperfect philolog.cal L!s ‘’mfl™ fmmded , u P on «> e 
wrong, and he cannot therefore be ! d c<maei P len % “1“% 
do not recognise in ow™,, sur P nse d if numismatists 

TasciovanustbeFercombretus IN ' B UB ° riL ’ C ™ oielln tbe 

«Me, lt d ^lI°feT tbe ^“ e ^ on as c ™ c,se a f »rm as pos 
which ,t,s founded y re desc nbe the four coins on 

1 CVNO m a smia^o 

"»S ’ " “» "Hn« a laurel reread. and 

TA,o r Pegasus galloping to lhe r A 
EngrsfeS ,nd described in the N Hnl,sh 
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os Tin ufidim or Tin coins or cunoufiin 

2 cvf. 0 BEL, uni canl c cl head and bu«t in armour, gnleatefl to the r 
R ta«c Fit- Boar biting a branch or car of com facing to the left 
Mr W ican s cabinet Clare IIou«e, last Mailing Mr Neville a 
coift found at Chc<terfonl b 

8 ctxobelin unbearded head gallcatcd to the r e 
R tasciiovamf Boar running to the left a — IJnttth Vwtftim 
4 cvnodelim Heal laurcatcd to the left 
R ticiotam v Centaur gradient to the r and blowing a horn 
— Bnltsh Ifujettm**. 

Now it is endent from nn inspection of thc^c legends, thnt 
tasc No 1, 2, is a contraction for txsciov v\i No 3, 1, 
and tlus ts the correct form of tlie inscription retd tamov amt 
both b) Combe*, end llrnbng, who although lie found on 
Mr Rcbellos’ coin f tvsciovaif, nn<l on another specimen 
tysciov an**, was yet unable to combine the proper rending of 
bis two legends, and restore the inscription ns he might have 
done to its true form tasuo\ am f Hut he preferred follow - 
mg his predecessors and contemporaries in either attempting 
to etymologize the w ord, or referring it to ton ns in the Nnr- 
bormese Goal or m Spam 'ibis spirit is not y ct altogether 
abandoned but it is necessary to return to the second part 
of the inscription This is f and on No 2, fii , Mr Neville's 
com enabling us to pronounce certainly on the last letters, 
wlncli Mr Wigan’s, on ing to its rather honey -combed condition, 
did not Some doubt existed w licthcr the last letter might not 
be nn n, but not only on some coins of Cunobclin docs the l 
much resemble the r in its form i , which might account for the 
appearance of Mr Wigan’s com, but Mr Neville's, ns already 
stated, removes all doubt as to the reading of this Inst letter, 
and confirms nliat was already evident from the form F, that the 
contraction is for films, and that Cunobclm, for certain rea- 
sons subsequently touched on, called lnmsclf Cunobclin tlie son 
of Tasciovnn, thus restoring to the senes of British monnrehs 
one whose existence is only known mimismnticnlly, nml re- 
solving what for two centimes has been nn inexplicable pro 
blem in this branch of numismatics It will be instructive 
for future enquirers, and at tl\c same time n literary cxcr- 


* lb <L No 2 p 79 

* I'O 3 p 73 Rading Anna!; 
of the Co nage P) V fig 23 

* < L Np * P- 78 R d ng loc c t 
No 17 Taylor Combe Num Vet Top e 


Urb 4to LonA 1811 p 25 No 25 
0 1 c No 27 
( Ann III 23G 
8 lb A 
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ON TIIE HEADING OF TIIE COINS 01 CUNOBELIN. 


citation not devoid of interest, to trace the hypotheses which 
have been successively applied to these coins, the earlier of 
which will be found in the learned dissertation of Dr. Pegge, 
who diligently collected the errors of his predecessors *while 
adding another to the list The first English antiquary who 
published the coins of Cunobehn, was Camden, who to the 


honour of his sagacity assigned them to England, but con- 
jectured that they were struck expressly for thd payment of 
the Roman tnbute , that those with the horse, hog, tree, and 
ear of corn respectively, were destined as the payment vice 
cattle, forest and com lands, this extraordinary notion, al- 
though supported by the eminent authority of Cardinal Baron, 
(who added the idea of a fluctuating tribute currency made 
for the occasion co-existent with a fixed ordinary coinage,) 
was amply confuted by Casaubon. The antiquary Thoresby 
did not much advance the question by supposing that these 
pieces were amulets, concurring with Bishop Nicholson, and 
misled by the work of Barthohnus Wise, the author of the 
Bodleian Catalogue, justly considered them to be coins, but 
conjectured they were not British, a rather pardonable error 
in the numismatic learning of that day. cun he imagined 
was the name of the Ibenan Cunei of Spain, or the Tascodn- 
mtan Conomen sis. Yet he might have been convinced by the 
recurrence of these coins in the island from the time of Cam- 
den, that they were essentially British. A step in advance 
was lowever made by Dr. Pettmgal in a dissertation, elabo- 
V 7 rn i ltS * y * , rcad before tbe Society of Antiquaries in 
, e restored the coins to Britain, a conclusion to which 
j t T as . ” e( *ssanly led by the fact of their frequent discovery 
UJj!™ ‘? land . Cunobelin he supposed was the name of the 
T^°se authority they were struck, who indeed is 
clnsciMl v 10 ar ! d Suetonius, two of the most read of 
but he S1 gnally failed in liis explanation 
that f|, Pv . erSe ’ he burned to the exploded notion of Camden, 
incondumn Cr f t0 pay tribute 5 argument the most 
UnTiXf’tt r w-; S a Y VeU Wn t0 kave been paid in 
of cisar • wliili* currency prior to the invasion 

a fact ns tlie ;« l ° r d refutation was in full force, that such 
S "„ S f W a tax is rdmost un- 

Peter the Grenf V 1C . wo ™» the beard-money of 

«p«on ‘ Peu;„™l f e i USS,a , b !L n B P“>»% solitary ex- 
a t pposed the word Tascia to be derived 
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from Tag a prince, and tliat it represented the idea tax in 
Celtic, and the equivalent of the Latin taxaiio, a word indeed 
barbarous enough, but derived from the Greek rdfa. The 
subject lay dormant in this state for some time, till Dr. Pegge, 
a than of some classical learning and attainments, wrote his 
dissertation, embodying all the notions of his predecessors, 
and critically examining their historical pretensions : lie even 
classified the* coins into five divisions; 1. those until the 
king’s name full or abbreviated; 2. those with name and 
place of coinage; 3. those with Tascia full or abridged; 
4. those with Tascia only; 5. those with Tascia and place of 
coinage. He still continued, however, to confound the legends 
altogether, and even wavered whether cun might not mean 
Cunetio or Marlborough : but it is due to Pegge to state that 
he established something like order in his system, and classed 
the Tascia and Ver together, which last he rightly called Veru- 
•iamium, or St. Alban’s, while lie identified Cam with Camalo- 
dunura or Colchester, which lias been subsequently confirmed 
by the reading of two coins. The complete legends of Tasci- 
ovani* f ■ he does not appear to have seen. The legend Tascio 
or Tascia , for both occur, he supposed to be the name of King 
Cunobelin’s moncycr, which he supported by the fact of the 
names of moneyers occurring on coins of Augustus. Although 
this interpretation 'was not correct, there was in it thus far an 
approach to truth, that the coins were distinctly assigned to 
Britain, and that they were supposed to be copied after a 
Human model. The opinions of writers continued to oscillate 
between tlie hypotheses of Wise, Pcttingal, and Pegge, ns 
late as the appearance of the work of Ruduig, although 
that writer, and his successors, ns I have already stated, 
possessed ample means of rectifying the errors of preceding 
enquiries, and had in fact all the elements of the true read* 
ing. Even the cold and accurate Combe, in his Catalogue 
of the Museum, misread the legend ‘of No. 4, and _ thus 
continued to perpetuate the notion that some inexplicable 
enigma lay hid in the wOrd Tasciovanit. Yet the Museum 
specimen is remarkably distinct, and on another type in 
the Museum, reading TAzcnovAknr, if the last letter could 
not have been necessarily identified ns an r at all events it 
was not a t. Whitaker in his History of Manchester, a book 
of rather ^apocryphal character, had however proposed an- 
other theory, to which it will be necessary to refer, as it lias 
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ON THE READING OF THE COINS OF CUNOBELIN 


been lately reproduced, he conjectured that the legend of 
the reverse was a translation of the inscription on the 
obverse, and tint Tasciovam was the Ttomanized British word 
for prince in order to establish this, he recurred to the ’old 
philological argument of Tag prince, and its derivations ‘In 
April 1845, I gave my analysis of the inscription founded on 
an impression of three coins m the national cabinet, but 
No 2 in Mr Wigan’s collection, who most kindly forwaided 
it to me, left a transient doubt on the subject, the last 
letter being apparently uncertain, yet I felt so convinced 
that f after a genitive name mu^t be films, that I read 
a short piper on the subject About the month of June 1846, 

I received a cast of and subsequently saw, Mr Neville’s coin, 
which entirely confirmed what I had advanced, because on 
this excellently preserved specimen the last letter was de 
cidedly an l, ana consequently Tasc fil could be no other 
than Tasciovani films the son of Tasciovanus Mr Akerman 
in his work on the “Ancient Coins of Cities and Princes,” not 
only recognised the reading as applicable to Cunobelui and 
lascio\anus, but also adopted it as proposed by me for Eppil 
ms, and extended it propno motu to two other ponces 'Ike . 
liev Mr Beale Post recurs to the old system of supposing the 
name of the reierse to be Tasciovanus fircombretus, “the 
monarch the legislator,” here he closely follows Whitaker, the 
portion tint is his own being the doubtful explanation of fir 
ni r \igan scorn He observes that Tircombretus appears 
on a com of Lexovmm, which cannot be doubted, but as the 
Itomans n^cr mistook or interchanged the x and f, nor the 
fnt " Cd 1 ni0 . nc y crs °f Gaul, they -wrote it Vercombretos 
wl^tl e ?P enence(1 ^ the admission of films 
9 uno ’’ ehn could claim the crown in right 
oLohw ' WW 1 ? "? t? A,lh °"gh Tasciovanus may as 
lustomnq ,f“ U * °^ 1 nt , m l ia ' e esca P e( ^ the pages of the Roman 
alliance \vi‘l, 'll lul cnt l lal - he was n prince m the stnctest 
Anccilotaefn p 110 * nlu ," c hnow, fiom a passage in the 
respective tlirm n i mc !’i * lat * lle -British princes enjoyed their 
o o C,,''’ “ ’ ’ y , "S’ 11 “ f hereditary descent lhe 

£"e tLar fatw "; 11011 t0 "t the time of Caligula, 

subsequent expedition of '' °"‘ 1 r VC<1 tllc for 11,0 

hereditarj imnc a, h It'*’ } , C f, "", s nt ,cast “"P to »” 
Tas c , os anus it is nr , r for t,IL '''‘heulty of (he mine of 
"nus, ,s of inferior consequence lion aliquhl ssc 
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have known, except from the Ancyrcan inscription, (cf. Franz 
in Gerhard’s Arclucologische Zeitwng, Fcl>. 1843, p. 17 — 2-G,) 
of’ the three kings of Britain, Damno, Bellaunos, and Tim- 
con? The old chroniclers who -vamped up a history of 
Britain prior to the Saxon period from Roman histories, old 
legends, and such traditionary matters ns readied them, have 
without hesitation called the predecessors of Cunobelinus or 
Cymbelin, Tenunntius, Themnntius, Thconmncius, Ccnnan- 
tius, Tenuancius, Tudor Bclin, and Tuhclin. Is it too much 
to suppose that they have taken the line of those kings 
who were in the strictest alliance with Rome, and the recog- 
nised native sovereigns at that epoch? Nor is the name of 
the coins and chroniclers, after nil, so widely remote. Those 
who have to deal with harmonized barbarian names, will 
readily conceive with Menage’s joke upon hippos and cheval, 
how they are bien changes en passant. As the name of Tas- 
ciovanus is not mentioned among the kings who came to Au- 
gustus, as Cunobelin died early in the reign of Claudius, and 
his sons had commenced their political intrigues at the time 
of Caligula, Tasciovanws must have lived in tl\o ago of 
Tiberius. His coins, which have been confounded by writers 
with those of his son Cunobelin, are of rather a ruder character ; 
the fullest form in which the name occurs on any of them, is 
Tasciovan, and it is found in the still more abridged forms, 
Tasciava, Tascio, andTasc. The Full form of his name Tascio- 
vanus, only occurs in the genitive on the coins of his son, but 
in many instances the contractions ore attributable to the muti- 
lated condition of the coins. It is probable that to the early 
tSft TOg ?» vrt to Vt raferwri -criiva 'wkwdti tax; m- 

accompanied by any inscription on the reverse ; he probably 
struck subsequently those with Ver on the reverse, which in- 
dicated Verulamium, for Verlamio occurs on wlmt must be 
considered an autonomous coin of that town, issued perhaps 
during the interregnum which followed the death ot Cpno- 
belin. Mr. Iiaigh has supposed the Sego on the reverse to be 
Segontium, Mr. Akerman inclines to the idea of Segonas hut 
in w’hat relation were these two monaichs? Had Tnsciovantis 
another son, or is it possible that; descended from one of the 
four confederate kings of Kent, he had established his court 
at Verulamium? But there is another coin presenting no less 
a difficulty which occurs in this series. This is a gold coin 
struck lit? those of Timcon and Eppillus. having on the ob- 

Voi.. rvT i'* . ° 
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vessels and other objects, it is evident that the Gaulish and 
Celtic nations liad made rapid strides in civilization Like 
his imperial patrons lie struck a numerous senes of t) pcs, but 
not* upon the Roman standard for he was necessarily in- 
fluenced by the fluctuating standard, which, probably intro 
duced by the Greeks at Maiscillcs or after the invasion of 
Brennus continued to circulate among the Celtic nations Ills 
gold is often* alloyed with silver or copper Ins silver cur 
rency is smaller and lighter than the denarii probably origi 
nally derived from the drachma and Ins coppei is always 
small like the Greek chalcos The fullest form of his name 
inscribed on these pieces is Cunobclinus re\, and he contracts 
it cvnobelin, cvnobeli, cvnob, cvno and c\n, in some in 
stances lie uses the genitive Cunobdim 1 e the money of 
Cunobclin Three legends occur on his leverscs, 1 those 
reading T\sc, Tvscio, Tasci Tascio\ a, Tasciovan, Tascio- 
•vai Tvsc f Tasc fit and Tasciov am f but some few of 
the abbreviated forms are owing to the indifferent manner in 
which they have been struck 2 The coins reading Cvviu and 
Caraul On a com m Mr Huxtable’s cabinet, is the full lorm 
Cambloduno which confirms the appropriation to Colches 
ter 3 Those with the reverse reading Solido, but I be 
lieve the correct form is, as on a good specimen also in Mi 
Huvtables cabinet Solidu it may be the commencement 
of the name of a town which the Itmerancs have not pre 
served I considei it probable that he issued the coins with 
the name of Colchester on their reverses at the commence 
ment of Ins reign fiom the cncumstance of their rcsem 
bhng in style and fabric those of Tasciovanus who placed 
the name of St Albans his capital on Ins reverses and 
that the coin with Solidu is referable to some political 
change or conquest The series No I , on which he claims his 
descent from Tasciovanus is generally of finer and improved 
style and was probably coined when Ins sons commenced 
to trouble him at Rome and when he w ished to recall to the 
notice of Ins imperial patrons the fact that he was the ’son of 
their old and probably honoured ally On one com he writes 
KVNOBnL m which case his mint master seems to have been 
a Greek or Gaul and the substitute of the n foi the e occurs 
on two oi three other specimens Some of the Gaulish chiefs 
used Greek, or Latin legends probably for a mixed popula 
tion vie have Pivtillos in tfieek and Pistillus in Latin 
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as the name of a regains located in the south of France 
The value of obtaining the reading of films is perceived by 
extending it to other coins of the British and Gaulish senes 
Epillus Comi f is evidently Epillus son of Comius, and 
Tine Comi f apparently Timco son of the same monarch 
of the Atrebates As Comius was m his government in the 
time of Julius Caesar, and as Augustus records m Ins letter or 
will at Ancyra, that three kings, Damno, Belinus) and Tim 
as the inscription runs, had come on an embassy to him, as 
mentioned by the Roman authors, it is not improbable that the 
Tim of this inscription is for Tim con or Timco A com 
attributed by Combe and others to Indutiomarus, reads 
Germvsus I\d\ tilli i , but it must be Germanus Indutilh. 


f " Germanus, son of Indutillus,” and Indutiomarus is inad- 
missible From the position of Calle on the coins reading 
Em rex Calle, I am disposed to think that Calle is placed 
for Calleue, as origin all) proposed, and that this was the seat 
of the gov ernment of Eppillus I must also observ e, that a 
coin found in the same excavations at Chesterford, has on the 
obverse a bead, rather rudely designed within an engrailed 
ring, and the inscription v kr, perhaps for Verulamio , on the 
reverse a goat going to the right, with a crescent above 
I do not propose to consider here the various readings of 
all the epigraphical coins of the British senes, but there is one 
set, found in Yorkshire, which has received so extravagant an 
interpretation that it is necessary to shew what the reading 
is , they are coins of clectrum formed by the union of gold 
♦i ' er 7 ni( k hdnac On the obverse across 

the field is s ? which is apparently Yolisios, unless the artist 
intended an inverted st by the li, in which case it would be 
' osimos The reverse reads dvsino co epos This has been 
interpreted u Ify from the tear chariots *t” As the reading 
fnJvMNO is found on other coins of the same stvle, I think 
a we are justified in supposing the name to commence with 
umn° and the final naturally suggests NEros, m which case 
we imfi D«,„„ oco [ ms ] nej}03 gnndson of Dumnoco 

AVem, 1 rc ? e0t t0 , ttc com fading EPVT alluded to by Mr 
“ “V. bc “ft' 1, Gaulish or British, the complete 
name ann™™*" J n \Y nc f?- for a person of this 

at Bcrim nmon 2 'l‘ c dedicators of the siller loses found 

SAMUEL BIRCH 



SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PARISH CHURCH OF 
BAKE WELL IN DERBYSHIRE, 


AND OF TIIE EVRLY 0 RAVE-STONES AND OTHER REMAINS DIS- 
COVERED DURING THE RECENT REPAIRS. 



The town of Bakewell* is situated in one of the most 
beautiful vales in Derbyshire, at the entrance into the Peak 
district, on the high road, and nearly midway between Matlock 
and Buxton. It is so well known, on account of the many 
objects of interest with which its immediate neighbourhood 
abounds, that any further description is unnecessary. It will 
only he added, that it has been ft. place of some importance 


* The Saxon name Babecanwillan, or called Badequelle and BaucwelL See 
Bachecanwel), 1 e the bathing well, is ob- Glover’s Hist of Derbyshire A work 
viously derived from its baths, which were containing much valuable local mforma 
known by the Romans In the Doomsday turn, which it is to he regretted is not yet 
Survey and other early documents it is , completed 


sour account of the parisii cnuiicn 


from a very remote period, a stronghold having been erected 
in its immediate vicinity, as early as in 924, by Edward the 
Elder, son of Alfred the Great, in his straggle with the Danes 
for possession of this part of the kingdom of Mercia , 'flie 
earth-works of which, it is said may be yet traced ou Castle 
lull, within a short distance of the town 

In the jear 1841, it was found necessarj to commence some 
extensive repairs in the parish church , m the Course of this 
work a large number of incised grave stones, or coffin lids as 
tlicj are sometimes called, with crosses of various devices cut 
upon them, of very early date, were discovered, together with 
fragments of stones, carved with the interlacing hands, or 
knots, which arc usually considered characteristic of those 
ancient monuments, known by the name of Runic crosses 
As these remains are remarkable on several considerations, 
and no detailed description of them, so far as I am aware, Ins 
)ct appeared, the following account may he acceptable to 
those who feel an interest in tracing out the history of the 
carl) sepulchral monuments in this country 
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teen erected on or near this spot from a very remote period, 
in connection with the ancient cross before mentioned ; espe- 
cially since, as will afterwards be shewn, fragments of at 
least three other crosses of a similar kind were taken out of 
the foundations of a part of the present church. But no 
record has been preserved of any thing respecting its ecclc- 
, siastical history before the Norman conquest. In the Dooms- 
day Survey it g is stated there were two priests for the church 
of Bakerrcll. It was afterwards made a collegiate church, but 
to whom it was indebted for its endowment is by no means 
clear. 'Die local tradition, which ascribes to John carl of 
Morton, afterwards King John, both the building of the pre- 
sent nave, with the exception of the west end, which he is said 
to have left standing, and the grant of the endowment in 
1170, or 1180, or indeed at any later period, docs not appear 
to rest upon any good authority. For John did not come into 
possession of this domain till 1189. It had formerly been 
granted by William the Conqueror to his natural son, William 
Peverel; and having been forfeited to the king by one of his 
descendants in 1154, it seems to have remained in possession 
of the crown, till it was given by Richard, on liis accession to 
the throne in 1189, to his brother John. The church was 
certainly endowed before 1192 ; for in that year the earl gave 
it, with all its “ prebends and other appurtenances,” to the 
present cathedral of Lichfield, (sec Dugdale, Monast. Lich- 
field,) and he is hardly likely to have so soon transferred this 
endowment if it had been made by himself. It seems more 
probable that the church was built and endowed by one of 
the Peverels, before their lands were forfeited. And as William 
xwerdi, Vne son, who cneci in YijlB, gave two parts ol 'the 
tithes of the extensive parish of Bakewell to the priory which 
he founded at Lenton, in Notts., and was a great benefactor 
to other religious houses in this and the adjoining counties, it 
seems a reasonable conjecture that he may have given the 
other moiety of the tithes for the endowment of these* pre- 
bends, and may also at the same time have erected the church, 
of which the present nave and west end formed a part : the 
date would thus be in the commencement of the twelfth cen- 
tmy, and the style of what remains very well accoids with 
that period. 

The only other record of importance in the history of this 
clntrch which has been preserved, is the founding of a chan- 
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try in 1365 by Sir Godfiey JFoljambe and Avena Ins wife 
whose monument two upright half length figures under t 
canopy is inserted into one of the piers on the south side of 
the nave 

The present nave then was probably erected c 1110 In 
the interior it is separated from the side aisles by arches 
resting on piers of solid masonry instead of pillais These 
are mostly about 6 feet 6 inches wide 3 feet thick and 12 feet 
high to the impost and the openings between them vary 
from 10 feet 6 inches to 12 feet 



The arches are semicircular, of rude construction squaie 
edged not recessed, and without mouldings The imposts 
Irac been plain projecting blochs with a chamfered edge, 
• I* on cor , q res emhlmg a common Norman corbel 
f 006 , ls , Ieft the others have been cut awav, 
P ec by a plain chamfered impost without corbels 
° n ° r, S inal c,crestor y windows still remain m 
the mill, mi^ 10 n Cntre tlle P lers now opening into 
about 11 S C | ,. 111 wn ** s nr *d roof of which were raised 
" ml O " C ° r , C ? d of tl,e 'dentil century these 
aufl.if, “T? 1,S, ‘» S «‘crnally, rusting upon a weather 
!rc 0f ",ll, i W,tl 1 'cry wailc splay towards the 
ui"s or stniie or3v,1,Iras l”P end Avithont any relief of mould 
w unions i ^ love I' another range of clerestory 

milled probalily cal'in tlie'fift" 1 Perpendicular style 

of the snl, i,? 3 ln lllc fifteenth century H, c w cst w alls 
sale aisles arc rccc-sc.l with arches hut whether 
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tended for doorways, an unusual arrangement in Norman 
churches of this size, or, as is more probable, for strength, as 
if to support western towers, the wall being very thick, cannot 
now be ascertained ; the outer surface of the wall having been 
since cased with plain masonry, obliterating nearly all traces 
of its original character. In the centre of the west front is a 
• doorway ornamented with beak-heads, and other heads of un- 
usual design with scrolls issuing from the mouths. Above 
are the remains of an arcade of intersecting arches with zig- 
zag work, in part cut away to admit the insertion of a slmrp- 
pomted window, with early Perpendicular tracery ; and a flat 
roof and battlements were put up when the clerestory was 
added to the nave. The north aisle has been widened, but the 
line of the original wall may easily be traced by the Norman 
base-moulding oil the outside of the west end. 

The central tower and the transepts were originally Norman, 
and, so far as could be ascertained, of the same date as the 
nave. The tower-piers, which were taken down in 1841, had 
'been obviously cut away in parts, and altered by the addition 
of side shafts, to carry the nbs of the pointed arches set upon 
them, about the middle of the thirteenth century. There is also 
good reason to believe, that the walls of the north transept 
U'ere either in part the original Norman walls, projecting, as 
was usual in the smaller churches, but little beyond the line 
of the walls iof the side aisles, with additions of Early Eng- 
lish work; or that at all events they stood upon the site 
of the old foundation And as it will generally he found 
that in the older churches, the transepts correspond very 
nearly with each other in their dimensions, it may be fairly 
presumed that a short Norman transept had originally been 
erected on the south similar to that on the north The 
chancel also had evidently been of Norman construction, for 
part of a corbel-table still remains in the upper end of the 
north wall of the chancel, next the tower-pier, shewing the 
continuation of the older masonry. This chancel would 
piobably be short, and have the usual apsidal termination, 
os may he represented by the imaginary dotted line; and 
uis the ground-plan of this church would correspond very 
ne y that of Melbourne in the same county. 

-the upper part of this tower and the south transept were 
a ” own and rebuilt about the middle of the thu’teenth 
x oiP •' ^ ie transept, being considerably lengthened, and, 
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from its greater importance, distmgmslicd by the name of 
the Non ark, (new work,) a title which it still retains It 
was a fine example of the peculiar beauties of the Early 
English style, with its lofty slmrp-pointcd arches, and all 
the mouldings bold and well expressed On the west side 
were three long, narrow lights The 
south front must have presented n 
striking effect before the gable was 
taken down, and the straight para- 
pet added Its central doorway was 
enriched with tooth moulding, and 
divided by a clustered shaft with a 
circle in the head, above was a lofty 
window of four lights, with circles m 
the intersections, bearing a close re- 
semblance to geometrical tracery , in- 
deed, the mouldings 
of the inullions, ns 
1 shewn by a drawing 
made before tins front It 1 1 1 
was taken down, are li I 
so like the Decorated, 
and the use of ashnft T 
in the outer splay so 
much larger than its nook, is so un- Tnmi6pl Wiad ow 

usual, that one can hardly help sus- 
pecting the window has been altered from its original design 
at a somewhat later period Traces of featherings in the 
circles were discovered, and have been restored in the new 
work The present side shafts, which have been faithfully 
copied from the old, have a singularly unpleasing effect, from 
e cause above stated, being like three-quarter shafts set 
against a flat w all without any relief 

Die east wall of tins transept had been originally pierced 
With Early English arches, leading into side chapels, for 
« no ^ ou bt the Vernon chapel was constructed on what 
16 ° n S mal alls up to the window sill, as the same 
thf^trrm!* s t nn S course are continued along both 

or rebuild c } la P e ^ uorth transept has been altered 

very few vr*»r ^ Saiue time » or » at a U events, within a 

ZttZIT i a the t0,Ier “ d transept Apd the 
" inuo " s are a late insertion 
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tiful examples, well worthy of imitation the hollows of the 
mouldings, up to a certain height, being filled with bold 



Plan Piet *ad Ba« mooldlo£i Smith Transept 



Beet on of Bel Pillar and Bui 


roses , capitals m a different style weie afterwards added to suit 
the Decorated arches The central pillars, with their slender 
clustered shafts, are of singularly elegant design , the tracery 
of the windows partakes of the flamboyant character And 
the section of the window will shew how ingeniously the Early 




English mouldings had been adapted to the new design The 
upper part of the buttresses was also altered to correspond 
with the new work This chapel, which has long been used as a 
bunal pl&ce for mnnynoble members of the Vernon and Manners 
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. It lias been necessary to enter into some of these details, be- 
cause, as a large portion of the sepulchral crosses were taken 
out of the foundations of the tower-piers and north transept, 
and others were found in the walls of both the transepts, and 
in the foundations of the Vernon chapel, we are enabled so far 
to ascertain their date, that a considerable portion, most pro- 
bably, have been placed there before c. 1110, if not much 
earlier, and none later than c 1260 ; though unfortunately the 
precise spot where each stone was found could be only in a few 
instances ascertained It seemed also desirable to preserve some 
record to shew jvhat had been the character of the tower-piers 
and other parts of the fabric, previous to their being taken down 
ia For though the new work is generally- a faithful copy 

. of the old, yet certain alterations, from various causes, became 
unavoidable, especially in the pillars which support the tower. 

1 am much indebted to William Flockton, Esq , of Sheffield, 
under whose superintendence the works were executed, for the 
liberal use of the drawings from which many of the sections, 
arc , liave been made, as well as for much valuable information 
respecting the condition of the former fabric 
, , ? description of the remaining parts of the church may 1 

w«ll e ??R State ^u The nortl1 aisle liad b cen widened, and the 
wall of the south aisle rebudt on the 

.Norman foundation, about the sametime 
ns the transepts. The doorways, and 
small windows near the west end have 
the usual Early English character, the 

?5SJ md Sr 8 \ e,n g probably later in- 
sertions. The chancel has been rebuilt 
very early m the Decorated period It 

rid? 8 ? u \ thrce on each 

side, and by twd at the cast end, which 

r?T ratcd ^ernally by a buttress 
tKl Up n £ ar / as lli sb as toe top of 
.£*?*>*" is divided by 
in^e? 0 n - h p 01n °P cn 'wad. and the 
manner n ? • ! i t ' lte , d in “ remarkable 
The ^mon C rife' IJ 'l n ° rac ™ “ P ,cas ™g effect, 
late in the Decorated’ as . 1T 1 fls before stated, was constructed 
former chapel The p ! ' r ! ol ’ c - 1800, upon the nails of tho 
•remityo tihciril In E ,lsh lm,f pHlm at each cv 

) tue arches had been retained, and were iory beau- 
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tiful examples, -well worthy of imitation, the hollows of the 
mouldings, up to a certain height, being filled with bold 



Plan 0 Pier and Bars mouldmjs 8cuth Tranaept Section of Half HUtr and But 


roses , capitals in a different style were afterwards added to suit 
the Decorated arches The central pillars, with their slendei 
clustered shafts are of singularly elegant design , the tracery 
of the windows partakes of the flamboyant character And 
the section of the window will shew how ingeniously the Early 



n of JwoBj/Xaocv JTTacRjir 0? TP rr<favr-J*mt and S nag 

In 8outh Tract pt In the Femon Chapa 


English mouldings had been adapted to the new design The 
upper part of the buttresses was also altered to correspond 
with the new work This chapel, which has long been used as a 
bunal jal&ce for many noble members of the Vernon and Manners 
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families, the successive owners of Haddon hall, will hear com- 
parison with any structure of its kind in England ; and it has 
been rebuilt in a manner which reflects great credit upon the 
architect. The most remarkable among these monuments*is a 
well-executed effigy in alabaster of a knight in plate armour, 
said to represent Sir Thomas Wendesley, knight, who died in 
1403. Upon his helmet is inscribed IHC NAZAREN. Lastly, 
an octagonal tower and spire were added to the ‘Early English 
base, about the end of the fourteenth or the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, for the details retained much of the 
Decorated character , and about the same time the clerestory 
seems to have been added to the nave, and the flat roofs and 
battlements substituted for the high-pitched roofs of the tran- 
septs and chancel. 


Some years ago the Norman tower-piers, which it was 
afterwards discovered were a mere mass of rubble in the 
interior without sufficient bond-stones, began to give way 
under the weight of these successive additions. The side walls 
could not sustain the pressure thus brought upon them, and 
after every expedient to stay the ruin had been tried in vain, 
“Jrt takmg off the spire in 1825, then the octagon tower 
m 1830, and by cramping together the walls, it was found 
necessary in 1841 to take down the whole of the remainder 
cliapel b *° Wer ’ and ^oth the transepts with the Vernon 

It was in the course of this work that the remains were 
• ere ,p! ™ w hicli we may now proceed to give some ac- 
n 7 . , X c °nsist, in part, of several fragments of stone 

1 “ terIacb 8 bands, and other devices, so closely 
In ? j Se on the cross in the church-yard, before 
a fpw Ji ' 8 ?A more especially those on the cross at Eyam, 
be rpfY^ a f^tant, that there can be no doubt they may all 
10 t! ‘ e same Penod, whatever that may be deter- 
guen hereafter. A m ° re detailed description of these will be 


* The new wn.v .. 

asagg?. 

r hire Wu 


*lrengihened, and made to correspond in 
design with the south transept, and the 
work appears to have been executed in » 
V *W ‘uhstantial manner It should be 
observed that the triangular lights which 
ere inserted over the side windows of the 
b° U hk #n9ept not c ” st ^ f onncr 
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The larger, and more interesting, portion are the grave- 
stones or coffin-lids, with crosses of different devices cut upon 
tl{em. They had evidently been used indiscriminately with 
other materials for the outer facing, ns well as for the internal 
filling up, of the walls, and especially in the foundations of 
the tower-piers, and north transept. One had been cut to 
suit the outline of a half pillar, and mouldings of windows 
had been wonted on the reverse side of others. Some time 
elapsed before these ancient grave-stoties attracted notice, 
and many had in consequbnce been used again in the 
foundations of the new walls Fortunately a considerable 
number have been saved, and are placed, for the present, in , 
the church porch ; several smaller ones *lso have been at 
different times preserved by a gentleman living in the neigh- 
bourhood, and are deposited in his //cry valuable museum of 
local antiquities, Mr. Bateman has liberally allowed draw- 
ings to be taken of such in his possession as were required to 
make up the series of different designs, and has kindly fur- 
nished much useful information respecting them. 

The collection, now to be seen in Bakewell church, consists 
of parts of fifty-seven grave-stones, several of which are 
nearly entire, and of considerable size, together with five 
head-stones. About eighteen, 1 believe, including several 
head-stones, are in l\Ir. Bateman's possession. A few others 
of less importance are to be seen in the pavement of the 
church; thus making altogether upwards of seventy exam- 
ples. It is believed to be by far the largest and most varied 
collection existing in any church in England ; indeed, not a 
third part of this number can probably be seen elsewhere j 
some of them being probably unique examples, and very few 
moreover duplicates of the same design But large as this 
number is, I was assured by the workmen that at least four 
times as many bad been used again in building the new walls 
It will be borne in mmd, that it has been shewn that all these 
are probably prior to c 1260, and a considerable number “prior 
to c. 1110 A selection only of the more remarkable of these 
crosses can here be gi\ en. 


Some of these woo<lcuts perhaps hardly sufficient!} express the rough 
condiUon of the stone, or the rude execution of the designs of the earlier of 
these crosso* Those which are represented as entire are mostly in ver} 
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eood preservation; all, except some of those in tlic first page, have 
been drawn to a uniform scale. No*. 6, 7, 9, are in Mr. Bateman’s pos- 


sesMon. , , , 

Nos. 1, 2, are very rudely cut; piobably they had been placed over the 
grffres of peasants an example with three lines, on bars, intersecting the 
head of the cross, has lately been found at Brougham in ■\Ve«tmorelancL 
Nos. 4, 5, C, 8, are very early examples, rudely incised: — No. 8 resem- 
bling a device on the head of the Runic cro*s at Lancaster, described in 
the ArclreologitM Journal for March, 1846, p. 72. No. 7 of later date 
examples of devices with six members within the circle are rare. No. 9 
uncommon : apparently a boss on the centre of the shaft of the cross, and 
mouldings have been cut on ‘the reverse side: — another example occurs 
neaily similar. Nos. 10, 11, are of early date. Several of these grai e-stones 
have shears cut upon them, the mark of the woolstaplcr, and keys, probably 
the maik of the smith • — these latter are uncommon : — tl»e balls on No. 1 1 
are rather more pear-shaped than is here represented. There is one nearly 
similar at Chelmorton, with a sword by the side. No. 12 an early exam- 
ple; — another of the 6ame kind has the spaces between the arms of the 
’cross slightly sunk, and a knob below the head. No. 13 of later date, in 
low relief, the balls flattened. There is the head of another of the 6ame 
kind, but with the halls larger, and mouldings cut on the reverse. No. 14 
a very rich example, of perhaps late Norman design: it is represented 
about a foot longer than the original, in order to shew more fully the 
device. No 15 a coped tomb of an ecclesiastic: — another fragment 
also has a chalice cut upon it: — this and No. 1C bear a close resem- 


blance to some of the devices on' the compartments of 

the remarkable Norman ornament on the outside of the 
tower of St Peter’s church, Northampton, the date of 
which is said to be c. 1 1 10. No. 17 has been cut to the V 
shape of a half-pillar. No. 18 a bow attached to a shaft: 

uncommon. No 19 a later and elegant variety of No. 1 ^ y t- , 

the balls being expanded. No 20 a variety of No. 17. No 21 the extiemities 
of the arms of the cross are cut into the forms of foliage, in low relief, 
somewhat rudely executed; the lower part is supplied from one in Mr. 
Bateman’s possession ; this may be considered an enriched variety of No. 3 
or 12 No 22 a later and enriched variety of No. 20, in bold relief:— a fine 
example of this kind may he seen in Chelmorton church -yard, upwards of 
six feet long, and quite perfect, with the head of the cross surrounded by a 
raised circle. No. 23 part of the shaft of a cross lesting on a hunting horn, 
attached by straps.— a good example of this kind is preserved in the porch 
of Barley church. No. 24, the latest example in this collection, is a very 
elegant design of an Eaily English character, but jet with a certain rude- 
ness of execution : a modification of No. 1 2 A pait of the head is broken 
off, but the design may be distinctly made out. 
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. There can be little doubt that many of these stones had 
been placed over graves in the cliurch-yard. We non mo$t 
frequently find them only in the pavement in the interior of 
our older churches those in the open ground having 
perished, through exposure. But the large number here found, 
could not all have been intended to be laid in the pa\cment 
of the church Six slabs, similar to these, may be seen lying 
in the church-yard of Clielmoiton, about seven <miles distant, 
with every appearance of being in their original place. 
Others nlso have been dug up in the church-yard at Barley. 
May not those uluch were found in the foundations of the 
tower and north transept, have covered graves which might 
be disturbed when that part of the chinch was built; and 
may not those of later date have belonged to graves pre- 
viously existing on tlic site of the Newark ? And may they not 
in both cases have been used in the construction of the edi- 


fice, not so much for the sake of the material, as from a wish 
to preserve whatever might have been connected witli religious 
uses: just as we know, that relics of other kinds have been 
often secreted, bj being built up in the walls of churches? 
At Barley, portions of seven crosses of this kind may be seen 
built into the wall over the cast window' of the chancel, and 
other parts of the church. And no doubt many other instances 
of similar preservation of ancient tomb-stones may be found in 
tlic retired village churches in Bcrbyshire, ns well ns in other 
parts of the country. Several examples indeed of interesting 
fragments thus built into the walls of churches have been 
already noticed at different times in tlic Archied ogical Journal, 
and other publications 

These ancient grave-stones arc interesting to us on several 
accounts: tliev seem to furnish decisive evidence that such 
memorials of the dead were in more general use at an early 
period, in some parts of the country at least, than is coni- 
monly ‘supposed. We most frequently find them in the pre- 
cni daj only m the interior of churches, nml we are apt, on 
t iTiim tQ , ? f 'T t,lc 3’ "ere t^cd almost exclusively 

nnkn in !!: ,umaU l‘l acc °, f who belonged to the higher 
mlraha , t! l c Vn5 « M . ecclesiastic, the staplc- 

iKtn tlionr'lit / , for . fomc special reason mnv have 

ut: Hi nt ! l l f t0 bunn ] " 5tI,i » Hi*-* consecrated" build- 

«u Sto 'r;? in ,h; ; ^ i!i n 

• ucu nr the country, nioim* 
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tainous districts at that time usually were ; the rudeness of 
desitm in some, and the difference of size i.i others, would 
lead° us to conclude that such monuments must have been 
used, more or less, for persons of nearly every condition. This 
remark, however, ought perhaps to be restricted in some mea- 
sure to fhe inhabitants of the hilly parts of the country, espe- 
cially m the northern counties, where abundance of stone 
might be procured at little cost And this last consideration 
will also suggest a reason why these incised stone crosses 
should have been retained to a much later period in some 
parts of the country than in others, after the use of brass or 
latten had been generally introduced. 

This collection also presents a great variety of marks, or 
symbols, indicative of the profession or trade of the deceased, 
several of which have been already referred to in the previous 
description. Some of these are well known, such ns the sword 
and chalice, the shears and bugle-horn; examples of which 
may he seen in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, and Lysons* 
History of Cumberland: others are rare, such as the key, 
and some which were too imperfect to be satisfactorily made • 
out. It is well known that shields with armorial bearings 
were not introduced upon tombs till a later period. The use 
of such symbols is of very high antiquity : for examples are 
by no means uncommon on Roman tombs combined with in- 
scriptions: and it seems to he admitted, that many of the 
devices on the monuments of the early Christians, in the cata- 
combs at Rome, which have been considered by some as em- 
blems of their martyrdom, refer rather to their occupation 
than to the instruments by which their tortures were inflicted; 
(see Maitland’s Church in the Catacombs,) May it not have 
been the case, that in an unlettered age such symbols sup- 
plied in a great measure the place of inscriptions, which at that 
period would have been unintelligible to the majority of the 
survivors of the deceased. Indeed, it deserves notice, that ex- 
amples of sepulchral crosses of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies marked with inscriptions, are seldom met with in’ Eng- 
land. A few have been found in Yorkshire and the north- 
west counties, hut they are rare : and this does not seem to he 
always affected by considerations of the rank of the individual, 
as it applies to the tombs of the ecclesiastic, and the knight* 
as well a§ of others. When inscriptions were added, they 
were more frequently cut by the side of the stem or shaft of 
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moved, and only the intermediate ones left, ns m No 16 , but 
these me of rare occurrence Examples with six nicmbersf 
instead of four 01 eight, me still more rare, ns No 7 Some 
irregular varieties, ns Nos 4 and 8, can hardly be reduced, to 
any lule 

These remains are also mtci cstmg ns shewing the early iue 
of head stones with the sacred symbol cut upon them, being 
probably among the oldest examples jet discovered m tins 
country, and m greater number and \ancty than has jet been 
noticed 


Of these head stones, Nos 1, 2, 3, 5, me m Mr Bateman’s 
possession, they are rudely cut, and appear to be of very 
early date No 4 is an ancient form of the cross, of winch 
probably the device upon No 1G of the flat giavc-stoncs may 
be considered to bo a modification, mid of which many ex- 
amples, both with and without circular bands, and with a 
great variety m the detail of their ornaments, may be observed 
m Norman carved work , as in St Peter’s church at North- 
ampton, before alluded to, the nave of Rochester cathedral, 
and some othei of the oldei churches It would be an inte* 
testing subject for enquiry, whether this form of cross, which 
lescmbles what is commonly called a St Andrew ’s cross, may 
have had its origin in the Gie»k letter x, as used m the ab- 
breviation of the name of our Lord from a \ cry remote period 
It is certainly remarkable that the device which is cut upon a 
aige portion of the eailier tombs in the catacombs at Rome 
is not the cross, but the sacred monogram, composed of X 
and p the two fust letters of Xpunav And in some later 
examples a kind of short shaft is added, so as to resemble in 
some measure the form of the cross, and the whole figure 
surrounded by a wreath or circle Nos 2, G, have the same 
eviee on both sides No 7 is represented somewhat too large, 
being about the size of No 6 

it * h ese stones have been considered ns head stones, because 
Tt ontrlu l m ° St P r °h^hle they had been used for that purpose 
thev £vfe W T r tobe Stated ’ that abo ”t ^e period to which 

s,s,h or 
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WITH AN ACCOUNT OF SOME REMVRKVBLE DISCO\ KRILS ltHTNin 
MAI)L IV THEIR BURIAL-PLACE IN THE CHURCH OF BUOCt.IIAM. 

[Communicated by William Brougham, I sq ] 

In the month of October, 1846, while repairing the burial- 
vault of the family of Brougham, situate w ltliin the chancel of 
the parish church of Brougham, in Westmorland, a skeleton 
buried cross-legged was discoveied about two feet below the 
surface between the wall of the vault and the south wall of 
the chancel. It lay with the feet to the east, the left leg 
thrown over the right, and round the left heel was an iion spur 
of the prick form, the shank and neck perfectly straight, the 
point resting upon the soil which formed the bottom of 
the grave, and, to some extent, corroded off — the side or 
shank of the spur which lay nearest to the outer w r all was 
also corroded off, to the extent of nearly four inches. Close 
to the spur was a piece of iron, one inch in length, which 
may ha\c formed part of the point, and another bit of cir- 
cular form which may have been part of the buckle or other 
furniture of the spur. No spur w'as found upon the right 
heel, nor was there any trace, either at that place or at any 
other part of the body, of rust, or any thing indicative of other 
pieces of armour. Thcic was no appearance of decayed wood, 
uf.'rcuhj'ui-'di thdiii. "Tire aimis’iay diongsikc 'due ’uohy. n l'ne 
skeleton was in a perfect state; the teeth were very white, 
although, after some days’ exposure to the air, they became 
discoloured. All the teeth in the upper jaw were perfect, 
except the wisdom teeth. On one side their surfaces were 
much worn, while on the opposite side they appeared as if 
little used: upon examining the lower jaw, it was found that 
the corrcspon (ling teeth were wanting, and from the closcd-np 
appearance of the socket, coupled with the unworn teeth of 
the upper jaw, it was e\ ident that the lower teeth had been 
wanting for many y cars. The general appearance of the teeth 
remaining .in the lower jaw, also indicated that the deceased 
nail long passed the prime of life. 
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Near the head was found a 
singular fragment of solid vitri- 
fication shaped like half an egg, 
about an inch in diameter and 
rather more than an inch m 
thickness The colour inside 
dark blue — outside enamelled 
in wavy lines of black and 
white alternately Trom com r .*■»«»<>*.» 

panson with a similar specimen of glass now in the British 
Museum and supposed to be of Phoenician manufacture, there 
can be little doubt that this had formed part of a vitrification 
of that country, brought as it may be conjectuied, by the de 
ceased fiom Palestine, probably as a talisman possessed of 
some extraordinary virtue,. and buried with him ns Ins most 



precious possession 
The incised slab which \|1 
served to cover this grave I 
was well known to the family 
as the ‘ Crusader 8 Tomb ’ 

It is of red sand stone, nearh .< 
seven feet long thi ee feet five i l 
inches wide and about six 
inches thick It has cut upon 
its surface a cross flory, with C 
a smaller cross within it, at c 
the light side is a sword, at 
the left a cncular shield The \ 
date of this incised slab maj L 
be considered as of the tw elftli 
century T* 

Pamily tiadition has always $1} 
assigned this tomb to Udird ,1 j 
do Broham, who flourished V 
between the years 1140 and J | 
1 loo about which time he is W- 
supposed to lnvc died He " L 
'vas gmernoi of Appleby 
S !■ “ «■>- «rly ,nrt ol 


Ul i o CarIy oi d » b « 

by WmmS T d 8 re , lsn In thc J car 1 1 74 he" w as defeated 
an nmi\ of sn nnn” Scotland, who, having marched 

nrm } of 80 000 men into fumbciland, took the castles of 
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Carlisle mid Appleby. Soon after this defeat Udnrd joined his 
kinsman Richard do Morvillc, mid the other rebellious barons 
of the north, against the king, and he was in the year 1175 
fine.d eighty marks. The record of this fine is as follows : 

Pipe Roll, 22nd lien. II. 

Its de Fhcitu Eomndcm ct in Wcstroarieland. Vdanlus de Brolm 
redd comp dc q or . t* xx. ill q. fait cd inimicis Reg. In Thro xl. in. ct delict 
*1. m • 

Which may be thus rendered : “ Also of picas thereof in Westmorland. 
Udtrd de Brolnra renders account for eighty marks (four limes twenty) be- 
cause he was with the king’s enemies. In the treasury forty marks, and 
he owes forty marks.” 

After the king find quelled the rebellion of the northern 
barons, and broken up their forces, Udnrd, according to the 
family tradition, took the cross in the second crusade under 
Conrad and Louis the Seventh of France. Tlmt lie not only did 
so, hut actually went to Palestine, seems now for the first time 
to be shewn by the discovery of his body ns above described. 
The shirt of mail nnd sword, said to have belonged to 
him, are preserved among the armour at Brougham. The 
hauberk is of ring mail, of great size and unusual u eight. 

The discovery of Udard’s body led to the examination of 
that portion of the chancel to the north of the place of his 
interment, which had not been used ns a burying-plncc 
since the fifteenth century. This part, 
which measured about twelve feet by nine, 
had always been occupied as the fnmily 
seat or pew, and was accordingly covcicd 
with a wooden floor. On raising this, 
the ground underneath appeared to be 
flagged. The first flag, five feet by about 
two, having been turned over was dis- 
covered to be an incised slab — a cross and 
sword being cut upon it, and on one side 
a large B, rudely cut. From the form of 
this cross, and of the arch in the base, the 
date may be assigned to the early part of 
the thirteenth century. The skeleton 
under this was of great size, the thigh 
bones measured upwards of twenty inches, 
from the heel to the top of 
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were found two pieces of iron, much corroded, which being 
joined at the part which was an evident fnctuie, piesentcd t! e 
appearance of a s'lmip 

From the date of the slab it is conjectmed that this wa§ 4 the 
body of Gdbert de Broliam, who succeeded Udard, and died 


about 1230 When King John, in the year 1200, summoned 
the barons to accompany him to the wars in Normandy, lie 
obliged all who remained behind to pay a fine* of tuo marls 
on each knight’s fee as the price of their exemption fiom this 
service On this occasion Gilbert de Broliam’s name appears 
m the Oblata roll of 2nd John preserved in the Toner, as one 
of the northern barons who made fine of fifty marks with the 
king, “ ut remaneant ne transfretcnt termiii ad passag dni , 
regis ” Alongside of this body lay another skeleton, co\eredbj 
a stone, which, on being turned up, exhibited evident traces of 
letters, apparently of a vciy early character The stone had 
been much broken on both edges, and also at the foot The 
word at the top w as * IBERT,’ evidently part of the Christian 
name, the surname being wanting The other letters, in like 
manner, formed only parts of words, so that it was impossible , 
to make out what the inscription had been The skeleton 
under this stone was very perfect By the side of this lay 
another body, covered with a slab, six feet long and twenty 
inches broad, having neither inscription noi incision upon it 
-Lins skeleton was somewhat smallei than the rest, at its side 
was found a remarkable ornament, of pale coloured mixed 
metal strongly gilt, so that, on being merely wiped, it ap 
peared bright, and free from all tarnish, except a slight statu 
i e verdegns on one part This is a circlet between two and 
, r - f -ches in diameter, and three quarters of an inch ill 
rea n Upon the outside are engraved three clicrubs, w itb 
ia jl s upraised in supplication, each figure being connected 
wi h the other by that peculiar interlacing woik which belongs 
to the Saxon period 

e ™ 1 7 L Iras ™ believe that tins grave was a Savon 
lie snUl n G ] bert < G tbol'eni was patron of the church, for 
apucara lwV'.T™ ‘° Itobcrt de Vetenpont ... 1204, as 
0?Hf Dree o'®’ S 1,1 llle Ms <*apel, “ Inrolled on the 
ZhotHe 1 .? 88 ^ f“ r safe by order of S.r 

church with ° n Gilberts ancestors had endowed the 
...eie' !" consu l era t.on of winch ihi.r estate was 

frt0 ’ am ' a n 8>'t * 0 -bi..v ,n the south end of the 
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chancel reserved to them, and undoubtedly exercised by their 
posterity to the present times That Gilbert’s ancestors pos- 
sessed Brougham in Saxon times is proved by the fact, that 
he is described m a record, now preserved in the Tower, as 
one of the Drengea of Westmorland ” The deed in the 
Holls chapel also recites that he held ceitain lands “in Burg- 
ham per drengagium ” Now tenure by drengage was a mili- 
tary service, but it had this peculiarity, that those only* held 
their lands by drengage whose ancestors had possessed them 
yoTe the Conquest. This is proved by Spelman, who, after 
citing his authority a , says, “ Sunt igitur drenches vassalli qui- 
( am _ militates, vel ut nostri forenses loquuntur, tenentes per 
servitimn militare Ex dictis autem notandum est, eos omnes, 

• Spelm Gloss v Dretid es, p 186. eU 1661. 
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eorurave antecessores qui c drengorum classe eranfc, \el per 
drengagmm tenuere, sua tncohnsse patnmoma anie advefi 
turn Normannorum 5 The discovery, therefore of a skeleton 
which, from the whole appearance of its interment, imdoubt 
edly dated from very early times, the presence of this oma 
ment of Saxon workmanship, and the locality of the grave 
make it more than probable that this was the tomb of one of 
Gilbert de Broham’s Saxon ancestors 

It is not easy to conjecture to what purpose the ornament 
itself had been applied It may have been the end or mount- 
ing of a Saxon drinking horn, or possibly of a hunting horn 
the whole of which (except the metal rim) had decayed during 
the eight centimes it has lain in the ground 

The other skeletons found in this part of the chancel were 
five in number making m the whole nine bodies m a space 
of little more than twelve feet, all of them laid with then feet 
to the east and at a depth of about tw enty inches below the 
surface of the ground They rested upon a bed of dry gravel 
without any appearance of damp, which may account for the 
perfect preservation in which the bones were found In only 
two of the nine were any traces of a coffin visible , these were 
in two near the centre of the chancel (the Saxon grave being 
near the south wall) , the coffins were indicated by the form 
of the coffin ends being impressed upon the soil, and marked 
by a black powder, the exact shape of a coffin end, and 
evidently of decayed wood Why there were no remains of 
the sides, top, or bottom, can only be accounted for on the 
supposition that the end boards were of much thicker wood 
than the rest of the coffins The only difference between the 
two was that in one case the wood dust was black, in the 
other dark brown 


No trace of lead cerecloth, or leather was found In these 
early interments, therefore, the bodies were probably only 
wrapped in their shrouds 

In .the remaining portion of the south end of the chancel 
(now used as the burying vault of the family) there is a large 
stone coffin, filled with bones, there being actually nine skulls 
m i There arc also some leaden coffins, quite plain these, 
rom ic inscriptions on the floor of the chancel, are not more 
11 tl ', C fiftecnth century, and they present nothing 
remarkable in their appearance, they were not opened 
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ISON riiYCKr. SPUU FROM THE TOMB OF ODJ.KD DE BhODAU 3P0DGHAM WESTMORLAND 

The spur, discovered in the tomb assigned by Mr Brougham to Uihul 
de Broham, appears to ha\e resembled m general lorm that which was m 
use in the latter part of the Anglo Saxon period, and dining the reign of 
the Conqueror The shanks were straight, as those of the Frankish spur 
of the tenth century, in Sir Samuel Meynck’s Armour) , Skelton u pi 80 
The neck appears to have been straight not as m that example, slightly 
curved, but, in the piesent corroded state of tMs curious relic, it is not 
possible to form an opinion whether it tei initiated in a short point, like the 
iron spur found in a kistvaen in Cumberland, with a sword, battle axe, horse s 
bit, and part of a gold buckle and pendant Archreol x 1 12 It is more 
probable that the neck was prolonged, and terminated in a pyramidal 
point Compare the iron spurs found with Roman lenmns in Glou 
cestershire, represented in Lysons YVoodchester, pi 35 The distinc 
tue mark of the spur of those earliei times seems to consist in the 
straight shanks, whilst tho^c of the spui of the succeeding period were 
curved and contracted, so as to bring the point high upon the tendon of the 
heel. Fur. *ha, aaka. if. annupyYrsuu, *u •repnasmtcitciuu afi "a 'guuh 'exMmjJtt 
recently disinterred in the church jard, at Chesteiford, Cambridgeslme for 
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which we are indebted to the Hon Richard Ne\iHe, is heie offered to our ^ 
readers The circumstance stated bj Mr Brougham, that the lea beef 
only was found armed with a spur, is deserving of attention, the fact 
having been caiefiilly venhed, and a notion has been entertained that this 
wa» in conformity w »th some peculiar established usage It is obvious 1 that 
if any weight be earned on the right arm, or any v lolent movement made 
therewith as for instance, in wielding a lance or other weapon, it would be 
easier to spur with the left than the right heel The natural tendency to 
counterbalance the chamre of equdibnum produced by “the act of raising 
and moving rapidly the right arm, would bring the left heel towards the 
horses flank It seems, howevei, improbable, that for such a cause of 
trivial convenience alone, a person of knightly condition, in the thirteenth 
century would have worn a «imrle spur, or have been thus equipped, when 
laid in bis grave, at a period when the spurs formed one of the most iropor 
taut parts of knightly attire A curious fact, however, of an analogous 
practice, is recorded bj Monsieur Troy on in the Memoirs of the Society o 
Antiquaries of Zurich At Bel air, near Lausanne, an extensive cemetery 
was discovered in the year 1838, comprising interments of two periods 
The bodies had been deposited in cists formed with stones, or hewn in e 
natural rock, and the feet lay towards the south east A few Roman coins 
were found, and a gieat vanety ol ornaments, weapon®, fictile ve««els, an 
hjects which appeared t* belong to a much later period In a cist rude y 
fumed with slabs of stone a skeleton appeared, tcilh an iron spur attac a 
to Hit left heel alone It was sati factorily ascertained that the right foot 
was not armed in like manner Under the right arm had been deported 
in iron plough hare, and the other objects found in the grave were a frag 
meut ol fictile manufacture, resembling the handle of an amphora, a fine 
single edged weapon, m excellent pre>-erv ition, with the remains of its 
scabbard a dagger, buckle and a comb formed of bone The spur had a 
very short point, straight shanks, to the extremities of which were attached 
adjustments for two straps one probably passing under the foot, and the 
second over the instep Ko other similar instance of the use of a tln S ,e 
spur appears to have been noticed, it must be admitted, however, that the 
remarkable interment found at Lausanne belongs to a period remote from 
the age of the Crusader disinterred at Brougham, and can only he regarded 
a® a singular coincidence 

It does not appear that any well authenticated instance had hitherto been 
recorded, of the discovery of actual interment with the legs crossed, m ®c 
cordaiye with the peculiarity of monumental portraiture, chiefly prevalent 
during the period of the cru«ades, of which so many examples occur ID 
England amongst sepulchral effigies Maitland ha® stated that, on the ate 
of the chapel of the Knights Templars, at Mount Holy , in Edinburgh, seve 
ral bodies had been found, cro«s-legged, with 6 words by their 6ides Gough, 
lowcver, seems to have questioned the assertion, supposing that effig ies 


.rflduibui fc t. j. |;6 Gougli Sep Mon. II ol 
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A novel and very interesting fact lias been further related by Mr. 
brougham, in connexion with the “Crusader's tomb,” namely, the disco- 
very of a conical fragment of that remarkable kind of unification of which 
ancient Etiuria, perhaps, has supplied the largest variety of examples It 
appeals to resemble closely those curious ornaments found frequently with 
interments of the British period, and which, as antiquaries have supposed, 
are to he regaided as the angttma oia, or Druid's eggs, of Pliny 6 . The 
tahsmanic virtues of that fabulous egg secured for its possessor success 
in his projects, with the favour of the great, and immunity fiom various 
peiil-. It is aery cuuous that an object of this kind, regarded most pio- 
inblj as endued with tahsmanic power, as Mr. Biongliam has suggested, 
should have been found in the grave of a Christian knight of the twelfth 
century It would even appear not without lenson that this object should 
bare been found brol.cn; the spell had been dissolved, and its a irtues 
proved to avail nothing against the stioke of death. Whatever may have 
been the motive which led to the deposit of this fiagment in the tomb of 
Udnrd de Broham, there can be 
•little doubt that it had been 
fabricated in the East The 
resemblance which it hears to 
the ancient vitrifications dis- 
covered in Egjpt and in Italy 
is striking: at first sight it 
might be supposed to be a frag- 
ment of one of those precious 
vials, probably for unguents, 
found in Etruria, hut it is too 
thick to have formed the bottom 
of such a vessel The annexed 
woodcut lepiesentB a choice 
specimen from the collection of 
the Marquis of Northampton, 
and discovered at'Nola 

The round buckler which ap- 
pears on one of the incised slabs 
described by Mr. Brougham is 
frequently seen in illuminations, 
hut it is rare in monumental 
sculpture. It may be seen on the 
arm of an effigy at Great Mal- 
vern, probably commemorative 
of William de Brad, interred 

there A.D 1289 * That ex- tu-uacan jus, from \ci a 



° f th >* gkln na,dr - « adder 
pern, ire represented in Douglas’ Nema, pi 

• Arrived Joura , m. 255 , Beesley’s 


Hist, of Banbury, pL vln 
4 This figure is represented in Stotltard's 
Monumental Effigies 
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ample shews tint it was occasionally nearly flat resembling the bronze 
tamn of the Briton*, such as hue recently been found in Cambridge^ 
shire In other instances however, it appears to have been of a con 
vex form using to a central apex, as represented in the sculpture of 
St Michael, over the doorway of Hallaton chuich Leicestershire and in 
flguies given by Stiutt, Horda plates IY, V, XXXI e It is not 1m 
probable that in the noithern counties the use of this hind of shield had 
been retained, whilst the fashion of the kite shaped and triangular shield 
pi e\ ailed m other parts of the country and even at the present time the 
loundel is not w holly obsolete in North Bntain 

The curious cnclet of gilt metal which had been deposited in one of the 
tombs at Brougham is deserving of notice, both on account of the singular 
ornaments engraved upon it and the difficulty of ascertaining to what pur 
pose it had been applied It was conjectured that it had been an armlet, 
but this supposition appears incorrect its form and size would indicate that 
it had served as the nm or mounting of a cup a drinking horn, or, more 
probablj , an oliplnnt or hunting horn The representations of ancient 
tenure horns given in the Aichceologia, suggest that such may have been 
the purpose for which this ornament had been fabricated and the figures 
of the thiee seiaplum, whose names occur in the composition of written 
plysical charms may lme been introduced with a notion of some tabs 
manic v irtue Amongst the curious interlaced ornaments, which seem to de 
note a Saxon 01 eaily Norman date a sacred symbol is introduced, properly 
pertaining to the Eastern Church, and designated by the term gaiumacbon 
being compounded of the letter gamma, several times repeated It was 
introduced very frequently in the decorations and vestments of the Greek 
Church as also occasionally of our own , an example is supplied by the fine 
effigy of Bishop Edyndon, at Winchester This symbol, retained in later 
time* as an heraldic charge, was known as the “fylfot, a term hitherto un 
explained*. There is no instance, it is believed, on recoid, of the discovery 
of a horn in any medieval interment, but the conjecture suggested by this 
ornament may on various accounts appear probable" The horn was home 
by persons of distinction not only in the chace, but in warlike enterprises , 
it served from early times both as a token of the conveyance of lands and 
of official appointments In the marches of Scotland, moreovei , the tenure 
by cornagc prevailed, namely, by the service, or grand scijeanty , of sound 
mg a horn whenever the Scots or other foes of the realm should cross the 
Border* 


A W 




bunal place of the de Broham family may 
have been a horn of this description that 
Eotd Brougham actually holds some lands 
in the manor of Brougham by tenure of 
comage and an ancient horn is still u> 
possession traditionally called the cornage 
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TnE annexed petition, hitherto unpublished, affords a 
curious illustration of piovmcnl manners m the fourteenth 
century 

It is addressed to the earl of Arundel by William Drake- 
Tone and Richard Hornnglowe, mci chants of Lichfield, who 
state that on Friday, the feast of the Pimfication, in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Edward the Third, A D 1342, 
they sent their servants, with two horses laden until fardels of 
spicery and mercery, woitli foity pounds, to the market to be 
holden at Stafford on the following Saturday The men had 
proceeded on then journey as far as Cannock w ood, when 
they encountered Sir Robert de Ridewaic, knight, and two 
followers, by whom they were captured and taken to the 
priory of Lappeley, one of the men liowevei, contrived to 
escape In the pnory were several friends and accomplices of 
Sir Robert de Rideware as w ell knights as others, and among 
them Sir John de Oddyngeseles*, here a division of the plunder 
was made, each individual taking a share of the spicery and 
mercery “according to Ins estate” On Saturday the whole 
company rode from Lappeley to the pnory of Blythebury, where 
Rideware represented to the pnoress that they were retainers of 
the king, sore ti availed, and prayed house room for his company 
This would appear to have been refused, as they broke open 
the hams of the pnory, had their will of the hay and oats, and 
stayed all night against the wish of the prioress In the mean 
while the serving man who had escaped, having followed them 
at a distance, went to the king’s bailiff errant for the county 
of Stafford, at Lichfield, and gave him to understand that the 
robbers with then booty were at Blythebury Whereupon 
the bailiff, taking with him some of the townsfolk of Liddield, 
proceeded thither, and finding the malefactors, summoned 
them to surrender to the kmg y 3 peace, which they would not 
do, but attacked the bailiff and his people, and wounded 
several of them , bpmg at length routed, they were hotly pur- 

, * ® r John ,de Odyngseles o held seems to have d ed in 27 Edw III In- 
>nds in Bellas to 1 ndred co Stafford % q'Jis postmortem vol i p 182 
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sued by the bailiff who caught and decapitated four of their 
number This victory achie\cd that officer took the stolen' 
chattels into his custody and rode with his company towards 
Lichfield but in the interim Rideware having rallied Ins band 
and being reinforced by Sn Walter de Rideware b and others 
came up with the bailiff between Blithebury and Richnre 
Parva c and recovered lus plunder by a sudden onslaught 
These conflicts seem to have occurred on Sunday The 
bailiff having thus failed to obtain redress for the petitioners 
they went on the following Thursday to Stafford to shew their 
grievance but there posted at the gates were follower* of the 
robbers who would not suffer them to enter the town and 
from whom they scarcely escaped without guevous harm In 
conclusion William Drahelowc and Richard Hoinnglowe re 
present that they and many of the Lichfield folk are so 
menaced by the said robbers and their maintained that they 
dare not venture out of the town Into nil which matters 
they pray the earl of Arundel to cause enquiry to be made at 
his first session at Lichfield the felony having been committed 
within the franchise of the bishop of Chester 

This interesting document is preserved among the miscelh 
ncous petitions m the Tower of London 

tut 


A treshonurable segnur si ly pleise counte Darundel just ce nostre 
segneur le Roy moustrent Will am de Dnkelowe e Riel art de Horn " 
lowe marehauns de Lichefeld qe le vendredj in la feste de la Pi r ficat on 
nostre dame Ian du regne no3tre segneur le Rey pE ] tierce puys le Conque t 
qu nzi« me les avintd tz Will am et R chart manderent lur garsuns ore 
deus chivals ove deus fardels de especene et mercerie pns de xl 1 teres 
dancresce au marche Destafford le samidy proschein suaunt T s re come les 
avantdtz garsuns ove lur ch tals e fardels tmdrent devout le boys del 
Canokc entre le d t boys e le ve de Trente parentre Wol eleye e Hoywode 
de dens la franch se nostre segneur levesqe de Centre llleqes t nt s re Robert 
de Ibdeware cb valer e deus valletz ote ly e les d tz garsuns cbitals e far 
dels felonessement encountre la pees pnstrent e les am enerent tantqe a la 
pnor e de Lappeleye me- lun garsun eschapa E en la d te pr o ae troverent 
re o an de Oddyngcseles Esmon de Oddy ngeseles e pluseurs autres 
cotvnp Cn C lTa ^ trs come autres pentz desconus de lur cumpanyee de 1 
dp 60 re e ' ls * ous departirentles avantd tz mercerie e especene cbescun 
rcion so ump sun estat. E s re le sammady proschein suant tote Is 

*t»!l R dirirt co. ^ ,ra e Like* se called R dware Med a *°d 

* dow in 32 LJk in d 1 h 8 »«• a V pe R J«- are 
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cumpngnye o\e Iur larcm chivaucherent de Lappeleye tant qe a la pnorie 
■ivcle Bythebury, e le dit sire Robeit vynt a la prioresse e 1} pna del houstel 
pur h dite cumpaigme qe furent gentz nostre segnur le Rey moud travail- 
les, les quels debruserent les buy des graunges en la dite puorie e 
priatrcnt feyn et areigue a lur volente countre le gre la dite prioiesse e de- 
inorereat llleqes tote cele nujt E sire le garsun le dit William qe feust a 
large les pursuy de loyns e aytant sur eiix vynt au bailhf errant nostre seg- 
neur le Rey en le counste DestafTord a Lychfelde fesaunt cntendant a ly qe 
les ditz larouns ov lur larcm furent a Blythtbury Par quei 1c dit bailliff 
prist oily gentz de Lichefeld e sen ala e troia llleqes les aiantditz larons 
oie lur hrcm avantdit, e le dit bailhf comanda au ditz larouns qe eu\ len- 
dm«ent a la pees nostre seyneur le Roy, lls sei rendre ne voleyent, eyns 
se tournerent a defense e seterent au dit baillife e as autres gens e naffrerent 
plusours de eux Mes au darrein le« aaantditz larons sei mistrent a la fute 
e le dit bailhf e ses gens freschement pur&uerunt les ditz larons e les . 

atre de ditz larouns. pnsterent fuautz e les decolerent E sire le dit bailhf 
lur chattels llleqes de lour laicin prist en sa garde al oeps nostre seg- 
neur le Roy e fust en alant ove sa cumpayme vers Lichfield e vynt le dit 
sire Robert qe avoit relye les uns des ditz larons e 6ire Wauter de 
Rideware eplusours autres oily entre Blythebuiy e petit Ruleware de denz 
la dite fraunchyse del avant dite evesqe, e 6ur le dit baillife fesomt refons 
countre la pees e les ditz chatels cest asavoir cliivals armures especene e 
mercerie a la value suys dit pnsterent e enporterent E 8ire le jeudy 
proschem suant le jour de les avantditz William e Ricliart aiendrent 
aEstafford daver feat lour demon^trance de lours perte e damage quils 
avomt reseeu sire llleqes furent a les portes genz de la meintenance 
les ditz larons e ne voJemt suffnr les avant ditz William ne Richard 
entier e le arke un de ses cumpaignons couperent a peyne saunz 
grevure trial e=cbaperent E sire les avant ditz William e Richart e 
plusouis gentz de la ville de Lichfield sount menace des ditz larons e 
lour memtenours qmls nosent nule part aler hors de la dite ville De 
quei 6ire se \ous plest pur Deux aeuller ordiner vos premereines asse 
ciotis a Lichfield si a la very te des choses suisdites a eullet ateindre destcome 
e? felonies suisdites se firent dedens la dite fiaunchise E sire pur Deux 
voillet ordiner qe deus homes gens ou cbivalers ou autres bons e leals soient 
es u e jure de eslyre une bone enqueste,qar si la dite enqueste «eit e«lu par 
bailJif a peyne si vous ateindret laverite des choses suy-. dites Sire de 
eult e reniedie de cestes choses pnent les ditz William e Ricliarf pour 
Deux 1 

A lur bejneur le cmrote de AmndpJ 


ftufracologfcnl Intelligence* 


HOMAN l Etttol) , 

Dobing (be list autumn some excavations were undertaken at Caistcr, 
near Norwich, under the direction of Sir John Boileau, Bart , to whom we 
are indebted for the following details, shewing that many a estiges of ltoman 
occupation still remain unexplored, not only within the \ all up of Ventalceno 
num, but in the ground surrounding the site of that important fortress* It is 
scarcely necessary to remind our readers c f the gratifying evidence of lively 
interest in the preservation of nntiquitics in the Iceman district, recently 
shewn by Sir John Boilcau, in the acquisition of the interesting remains of 
Gaiuanonum, which hive thus been placed bej ond the risk of the injuries 
with which the) had been threatened from \ arious causes He thus de 
scubes the remains found in the neighbourhood of Vcnli * I he site now 
belongs to Mrs Dashwood, who very kindly gi\ e me permission, on 10th 
September, 1840, when Mr Rhode Hawkins came down to roe, to excavate 
in her garden, situated about 200 jnrds from the north east corner of the 
camp, as some foundations, supposed to be Roman, had been noticed there 
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round the place, hut discovered do further poitions of building, we could 
trace, however, by the hardness of the sod -rad different colour of the grass, 
a former load passing near our excavation /The whole surface around 
abounds with bioken pottery, and I hare one small piece of ver) good 
Sinaan ware, with the mark fprimi, the hrst letters being broken off 
Human bones, with those of various animals, weie al«o found We hoped 
at fir«t that we had met with the atrium of a house, perhaps the villa of the 
commander of the garrison of the adjoining camp, as at Isunum, and spe 
culated if it were? a tomb, as its dimensions, its vicinity to the old Roman 
road, running in the direction of Garianonum, and the human bones with 
tho«e of animals, perhaps slain in sacrifice, seemed to'vuggevt, hut no deci 
sire evidence occurred to suppoit thfe conjecture The walls aie built of 
flint, laid with mortar composed of lime, sand, and pounded buck The 
flints of the upper course all lound both inside and outside, are faced and 
fq iared, and below this, couise, on the inside, a slight piojectiqn of planter 
appeared, shewing the level of the flooi The lower part of the wall was 
built more rudely, the flints not being dies^ed at all Near the south west 
angle a small coin was found with chaned woo 1 From the circumstance 
of the flints being faced on the inner side of the building, it is conjectured 
that the walls were not stuccoed, but considerable 1 emams of stucco were 
found with the bones clove to the spot Many small vquaie pieces of thick 
tile, resembling tessera, were found, as if the area had been covered by a 
pavement of that description By Mrs “Dashwood s kindness, excavations 
have been continued up to the Roman road , again 7 pottery, v a®t quantities 
of large tiles and bones have been found, but only one or two small coins of 
the Lower Empne, and a 6ilvei ring of rude workmanship, deprived of the 
stone with which it had been set The seventy of the winter has prevented 
nij endeav ounng to follow up my researches ' 

Ihe potter 8 mark noticed m this communication, occurs on several spe 
cimens of ‘ Samian ” found in or near London, but we are not aware that it 
had been found at other places of Roman occupation in England Mr 
vcmpe, indeed gives the mmk primitivi, from pottery found at Reculver 
of PKisii is found on a fragment m Mr Corner s collection, from South 
Ifftl ° F rPIM ' ippe ' us on ware found ** St Michael s, Crooked Lane, 
, and other specimens discovered in London beai the starpps of fbm 

ritI 5 rv t — PRIMVLI — PRIMANI — PRIM M b 

r *j al)cz Local Secretary at Worcester, has communicated the 

cn iscov erj of an urn, supposed to be of the Roman, or Romano British 
Dr ° ll ' vlcl1 . formed of coarse gritty clay , and of a dark colour, it 
1 e r»l » rC j , ‘ ,ncs arran s cd lozenge wise, and measures about six'in in 
i-JJ* ’ , 3 fourteen »» circumference, at the widest pai t It was found at a 
3“ or three or four feet at Mr Elhns salt tfoiks, m St Peter s parish, 
WW ln tW Possession of the Rer W Lea. In the adjacent soil 
Attbtlm, 201 
uxr ^ *1*°» the . 

*jMr Con er an 1 Mi 
'OL i * 


■ < 1 <>0 rSTU - hsts of marks Gent Mag xxi 372 

■ curious observations 38 
1 vlr L Price withlleir 
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were found remains of a human skeleton No decisive evidence has been 
brought to shew at what period the Sahna in this part of England were first 
Known they were granted to the church of Worcester, A D 816 by 
Kenulph King of Mercia Through the adjoining parish of Docjerbdl 
(Duderhull t Conqu ) the upper salt way is supposed to lme passed, and 
its course may possibly be marked by the local names Ridgeway Field 
Upper Street and Upper Street Sling, Ac , m that parish The uni re 
nembles m form one found with Roman rtmains npar Bag«hot* 


The fictile vessel here represented 
apparently of late Roman fabric was 
lately discovered in digging tbe founda 
tions of a cottage at Ilolton in Ovford 
sbire on the j roperty of Mrs Biscoc in 
whose possession it now is The site on 
winch it was found afforded proof that the 
spot had been occupied by a succession 
of edifices from a remote j eriod down to 
the sixteenth century, some tiles of tl at 
dale being found in the surface al ov e 
tbe place of deposit of the um The 
shape of tl is ol ject is not uncommon, 
and many similar examples are preserved 
in the museum at A ork Holton is dis 



tant about tw o miles from the Roman villa ' ’**"> *• BeSU> ° 

at \\ heatley , described in the second volume of tbe Archaeological Journal 


8 ISO’S OR ZR1UY J.ORMAI. TERIOD 

Mr Hawkins through M Tfister communicated a curious horn pur«e of 
the Carlovingian age now in his possession In the month of March 1811, 
some workmen employed in breaking stones for building materials from a 
rock on which are situated the rums of the castle of Gruneck, near the small 
town of Ilanz in Switzerland discovered under a stone two horns of re 
markable shape of one of which a representation is annexed Both were 
filled with denarii struck at different times during a period of forty one 
years viz from AD 875 to 916 

Tbe*Emperor Lou s II »£« 4 d 875 

Carloman 8 8— SSO 

Charles III (as emperor) SSO— 8S8 

Lambert . 891 89S 


This vessel is formed of the horn of an elk or large stag Tlie aper 
tures at each end were closed with silver, probably ornamented m tbe 
as horn the third opening at the top had a sdrer I'd 
. . S * er remarked that even supposing it had been found empty there 
V f U e tt e difficulty m assigning this interesting object to the period to 
w ic it belongs the design carved upon it being a satisfactory mark of its 
ear y ate Like others of similar character tins horn may be considered 


e Archsol »u. pL svi 
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M a type of the puree used from an early medieval period dot™ to the fom- 
”cnth century, and it not to he confounded (identity of ehape resulting 
from the material employed), ivlth ponder lioms resembling it m form, but 
of comparatnely recent date; such a contrivance ivas in ciery way adapted 



for the preservation of the fragile bracteate money current among the peo- 
pte of Germany , Switzerland and Denmaik. The period at which these 
horns and the treasure they contained were hidden, was possibly that when 
the Saracens made inroads towards the Grisons. M. Pfister observed that 
their devastations were noticed in a Swiss chronicle^ undei the 3 ear 950, 
during the residence of Bishop Hattbert at Chur. 

A portion of a horn of similar shape, found vv ith Roman coins and othei 
remains, at Mansfield Woadhouse, in the county of Nottingham, is figured 
in the Archmologia' 1 It is now impossible to sa} tint it was intended to 
serve the purpose to which M Ffister’s interesting relic was applied, as it is 
not described as hollowed out, but the similarity of form is remarkable It was 
without any other ornament than a concentric circle on the stem of the fork 


rZRlOD OF GOTHIC ART. 

It is to be regretted that some years since most of the iron-work which, in 
the shape of screens or railings, protected the ancient monuments in West- 
minster abbej from the danger of a too close approach on the part of the 
public was taken down and deposited in a remote part of that edifice. 
Among the tombs so deprived of their original accessories may be men- 
tioned that of Eleanor of Castile, consort of Edward the Tirst. .It was 
ormerly separated from the adjoining aisle bj a pierced iron screen of 
e a orate and elegant design; which is imperfectly represented in Car- 
era rchitectural Antiquities and earlier works, hut no idea Is there 
f' Ctl of the beauty of its details. Sir. Willement lately submitted for 
ijpec ion to the members of the Institute, at one of their monthly raeet- 
nmO * CaSl P or *' on °f this admirable work, of which, with his per- 
M ° n ’ cn graving is annexed, frpm the accurate pencil of Mr. Mac- 
< VoL vui p! xxiv. 
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lienzie This relic in addition to the intci est created by its execution 
has the peculiar advantage of being a dated specimen of English dull 
in wot king iron dating the eaily part of that period which is architec 
tnralh named the Decorated It appears from the thud roll of accounts 



rendered by the executors of Queen Eleanoi dated in the twenty first 
and twenty second regnal years of Edwaid I A D 1293 4, that master 
Thomas de I eghtone, smith was employed to make this screen, by con 
tract foi twelve pounds, and that he leceived two payments of sixty 
shillings each on account in Michaelmas teim of the formei year, and 
the balance including twenty shillings foi the carnage of the work from 
Leighton to Westmu =ter and the expenses of himself and men in Lon 
don while engaged in fixing it Veside the tomb, in Hillary teim 1294 
The place fiom which the cunning smith derived his name was probally 
Leighton Buzzard in the county of Bedford The whole is of wrought iron, 
riveted The ornate compartments are not of uniform design, four 
patterns being intioduced, the scieen which curved outwaid« towards the 
aisle was crowned by a sort of chevaux de fnse Taking into con liters 
tion the altere l value of money the cost of this fabnc was about one 
hundred and eighty pounds of the present currency 
We arc indebted to Trancis H Dickinson, Esq , M P , for the commu 
mention of n fine matrix of a seal, heie represented No facts relating to 
it or the locality where it had been found, could be ascertained It is the 
sea o an ecclesiastic who is represented kneeling at the lowest part of 
the design, invoking the intercession of the blessed Virgin St Thomas of 
ai terl iry nnd St Ldmund who is distinguished by his \sual symbol 
an arrow 1 1 c most Mngulni feature, hqwever, of tins curious seijl is found 
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in the legend, in which a mixture of 
Latin with English words occur*, in 
a most unusual manner. It is as fol- 
lows; 6DUVNDI ■ TITO Me • PRCCe ■ 

UWK15 * CHILD LOKe TO MG * 

The design of this Beal appears to he 
of the later part of the thirteenth or 
beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and it presents an early instance 
of the use of Engh«h words m the 
inscription, which, indeed, is of rare 
occurrence at a much later period 
Another curious example is afforded 
by the secrelum of the silver matrix 
in the possession of Evelyn Philip 
Shirley, Esq , M P., being the seal 
of Thomas de Praj ers, circa t. Ed- 
ward II. It hears the motto jat i ne 
webe*. 

Mr. Turner communicated a short note with reference to the observations 
on the device of the crescent and star at p. 346 of the third volume of the 
Archeological Journal He said the opinion that this badge originated in 
the time of the crusades seemed to be founded on the circumstance of its 
appearing on the first great seal of Richard the First ; in that instance it is 
a star wavj of six rays over a crescent, and it occurs on both sides of the 
lung’s head : but on the second seal of that monarch the crescent only 
appears on the dexter side of the obverse, while on the sinister there is 
engraved a star or sun of many rays; thus supposing it to have been a 
rojal badge, the character of it altered during the reign in which it is said 
to have been adopted. This device, in its piimitive form, is found also on 
the bordure of the first great seal of Henry the Third, and m this shape it 
is of ordinary occurrence on the seals of individuals of all classes during the 
hiifteeirtn and fourteenth centuries ; it may be noticed especially, in con- 
junction with a galley, on the cocket Beals of the different Euglish sea- 
ports, one of which merited particular attention ; it was that now, or lately, 
use as the admn alty seal in the borough of Southampton f , the design is 
as ip or galley, having on one Bide of the mast a crescent, on the other 
a star, below which is a rose Sir Henry Englefield attributed this eeal 
0 e tlme Henry the F ourth : it is worthy of remark, that in an. inven- 
tory of plate belonging to that sovereign the following objects oacur — 
ee chargers of silver, marked on the bottom externally with a 
crescent, a star and a rose — another charger of silver marked on the bottom 
x erna y with a ergseeut, a star and a rose — two chargers of plain silver, 
M e on bottom externally with crescents, stars and roses, and with a 



« 4 °5 

it is badly engraved : 


fields "Walk through Southampton 
Sir H Engle- ^ p 43 
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small crown on the inner border? From the description of these marks it 
may be conjectured with probability tint they were simplj assay stamps, 
and as the Southampton seal is of silvei , we may thus account for the pre 
sence of these deuces on it as well as on like seals of the same and earlier 
periods Mi Turner remarked that in the same inventory were mentioned 
“ a charger of silver, marked on the inner bordure with ostrich feathers and 
two silver basins with ostrich plumes on the inner bottom These were 
old articles since it appears they were sold to William Fitzh ugh goldsmith 
to be made into new vessels 


It has been suggested that the inscribed rings apparently used as phy 
sical charms of the description noticed in the last volume of the Archso 
logical Journal 11 , may have been some of the ‘ raedycinable rings of gold 
and silver* fabricated, as we learn fiom the Household Books of Henry IV 
and Edward IV from the king s offering to the cross on Good Friday 
The following entry occurs in the accounts of the 7th and 8th jears of 
Henry IV (1406 ) 

“ In oblaciombus donum regis factis adorando crucem in capella infra 
manerium suum de Eltham die parasceves in precio trium nobilium aun 
et v 6olidorura sterlyng xxv s 

“ In denams solutis pro eisdem oblaciombus renssumptis, pro anuhs medi 
cinalibus inde faciendis xxv s 

A ring considered to possess some healing or talismamc virtues was 
also termed in medieval Latin, terittosus Thus Thomas de Hoton rector 
°f rkehymisperton 1351 bequeathed to his chaplain “j zonam de serico 
j bonam bursara, j firmaculum, et j anulum veituosura Item domino 
Thome de Bouthum j par de bedes de corall j anulum vertuosum 1 

Another example of the mystic word or anagram aqla which occurs in 
a charm given in an English medical MS in the royal library at Stockholm 
and on medieval ornaments previously noticed in the Journal, has been 
communicated by Mr Thomas Niblett of Haresfield Court Gloucester It 


is engraved on the inner side of a plain silver ring (of the fourteenth cen 
tury>) found during the last year on the finger of a skeleton on the site of 
the cemetery of St Owen s which “ stood on the west site of Gloucester a 
little without the south gate!,' and was destroyed during the siege in 1643 
On the outride of the ring is engraved -f ate maria and within appear 
t e letters aola, with the symbol of the cross between each letter, as in the 
charm against fever in the Stockholm MS The weight of the ring is 20 gr 
r hublett suggested that these letters might he the initials of four words, 
as it is highly probable that the} were* 

i ^ oodford is in possession of a gold ring, found on the field of 

our , which bears the inscription Buao berto bertoea These 


Arch sol Joum 
Tciiim. Fbor u 
‘ boabroke • Glouc 


Regis Ilearcj IV 
vol in. pp 2f7 3-7 
PP 68 188 180 


* The term Agla designated in the 
East a wand of d gn ty or office and i isy 
poss bly hare been used in conned on " th 
magical or alchemical operations. See 
Spelmai v Drungus 
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mystic words occur likewise in the charm against tooth-ache, given in th.e 
Stockholm MS. 1 The names assigned to the three Magi, given m the same 
MS., but erroneously written Jaspar,Melchysar, Baptizar, were accounted, 
according to Key sler, as a presen ative from epilepsy, and they appear thus 
inscribed upon the remarkable brooch, formerly m the possession of Col. 
Campbell, of Glen Lion. Caspar, melchior. baltazak. ® 

The unique specimen of glazed fictile manufacture, apparently of the 
thirteenth century, of which a representation is here given, has been com- 
municated by Mr* Willnm Figg, of Lewes, through Mr: Blaauw, with the 



11 edleril pottery fiotd »t Lewea 

following notice of its discovery. “ In the escalation for the approach of 
t ie southern mouth of the tunnel on the Keymer branch of the London, 
ri^hton, and South Coast Railway , at Lewes, this singular piece of pottery 
was found in the early part of the year 1846. It is partly mutilated, hut 
l c form is so unusual as to excite gicat curiosity, especially as specimens 
o medictal pottery arc supposed to be of very rare occurrence It is in the 
orm o a mounted knight ; 4he workmanship is a ery rude, but there are 
certain details, such as the long pointed toes and pryck spurs, which may 
^sist us in ascertaining its probable date. By some persons to whose 
inspection it has been submitted, the period of its fabrication has been eup- 
r* to ear b as the reign of Henry IL The length of this singular 
e<v? is 10J in and its height 10 in , but if the head of the horse had not 
«n roken tlie extreme length would probably have been as much as 13 
H in. 

d , Tllc raat f rinl ‘ s coarse cla i’> burned, the upper parts being glazed of a 
greenish colour, aery similar to that on some of the plain paving tiles 
rchaol Joum., rot m. p. 35S. # m Pennant’s Scotland, vol u p. 103. 
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found in the rums of Lewes pnorj during the excavations made for the 
railway in 1845 There can be little doubt that this grotesque vessel was 
intended to contain liquor and the handle winch passes from the back of 
the knight to the horse s rump was evidently intended for pouring opt the 
contents, whilst a circular apeiture at the lowei end of the handle afforded 
the means of filling the vessel 

It is possible that this remarkable grotesque may have been intended 
rathe* - to make disport in the festive hall than as a recip entfor exl ilaratng 
drinks dispensed to the guests It may have been fabficated for 6i mlar 
purposes as the curious bronze teolyple descubed by Dr Plot long known 
as Jack of Hilton in the possession of General Vernon of Hilton Park 
Staffordshire There is a small perforation at the top of the head of the 
human figure possibly accidental, the sides of the 1 oise are coaiselypunc 
tured apparently representing the housings or bardes but possibly denot 
ing merely the dappled colour of the charger The arcons of the saddle are 
represented as of unusual and exaggerated height 

No collection of examples -of the fictile manufactures of the medieval 
period having hitherto been formed it is not possible to fix the period when 
the application of a supeificial coloured glaze was first emplojed for the 
purpose either of decoration or of rendering the clay more impervious to 
liquids In the museum of antiquities formed bj the Yorksl ire Pluloso 
phical Socety several specimens of ancient ware are preserved found at 
York with or near Roman remains and coated with a fine green glaze of a 
clear and bright colour These vessels may indeed, be of medieval date 
and of early Flemish fabrication , the precise circumstances of their discovery 
would alone serv e to form a decided opinion in regard to their age ai d the 
possible existence of manufactures of glazed pottery during the Roman or 
Romano British period There is no evidence that any Jictil a of an oroa 
mental description were fabricated by the Savons or introduced by the 
Normans into our country A cursory mention of Jigult ai d of potani 0 
occurs in Domesday and a few scattered notices shew that at all times the 
manufacture of earthen v es^elS of a homely descnpt on was practised in 
England On the Pipe Roll 12 Edward I in the account of the keeper 
of Bristol castle an item occurs for the lent of land pro terra fodienda ad 
vasa fictilia inde facienda, and in those of "the executois of Queen Eleanor, 
a pajment appears of 8s 6d to Juliane la Potere pio ccc pichen s die 
anniversam Regime 0 Higden the monkish clnbnicler who wrote dur ng 
tl e times of Richard II , commending the riches and i esources of Britain 
makes especial mention of the quarries of marble and stone of various 
colours and quality and adds est etiam lbi argilla alba et rubea ad com 
ponendum vasa ficLl a, et tegul s tingendis, velut altera samia multuin 
accomodaP Amongst the earliest notices of objects of tl is description 
countc as of any value may be cited the mention of a crusek/n d e 


* Ueitfent \\ 1», Domesd. ton uf 6, 
Ilouiel old Expenses In England 


p 121 

> lolyclyr aj Gale p *102 
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tcrre,” m the ancient Kalemlars of the Exchequer, under the datp, 
17 Edward II., and the inventory of valuables which had belonged to 
Edward III , Richard II ,and other great personages, taken on the accession 
of Henry IV., in which occurs, “un crush) n dc terre blank, hemoiscz 
d' argent endorxei, ove on covcrclc enbatclle cinjmellcz dedeinz ove, j. 
babeujne V’ ^ c - The importation of the earthen wares of Ilolhiul or the 
Low Countries into England, as early ns the reign cfllcnry IV., appears by 
the compotus for collecting a subsidy on foreign goods in the port of Hull ; 
when the cargo iff the ship “Skcnkcvvjn, de Durdraght, appears to hav o 
consisted of glass, patten-clogs, with pa\ing stone, earthen t esseN, and 
images. “Ollis ct kannis Iut\ ymagin’ Iut’, ollis lapid r ,” kc. 

The following notice of a remarkable specimen of monumental sculpture, 
hitherto undescribed, has been communicated by Mr. Wal ford, and appears 
to supply an interesting illustration of the character of sepulchral effigies, 
doting the middle ages, and the question whether they may be regarded as 
individual portraitures. 

“In Sittingboume church, Kent, under a four-centrcd arch in the north 
wall, near the east end of the north aisle, about a foot below the spring of 
the arch, is a plain slab of Weahlen marble, five feet seven inches long, 
supported like a shelf by its ends and one side, and having a chamfered 


outer edge, in which, throughout its length, is a casement, as if it once 
contained a brass inscription. About a foot and a half beneath 
this slab lies a stone effigy of a lady five feet long, in grnv c-clothcs, 
open so far ns to shew the neck, bosom, and chest ; the whole is thickly 
coated with while-wash. The left hand is brought up to the left breast, 
which is very large, as if 'much swollen from some disease, while the 
other breast appears to be almost wasted away. The right arm and hand 
seem to have rested on the abdomen, but this arm is missing, having been 
broken off just above the elbow. Obliquely across the chest, from right to 
left, lies what, after carefully cleaning it, I found was certainly an infant, 
a so in grave-clothes, about ten inches long, including a small part covered 
by the drapery of the lady. keai> sdvv.V eeettpk* ifte rigdv* 

reast, has a portion broken off, but sufficient remains to shew that it lay 
ace upwards. The body of the lady is somewhat emaciated, though not to 
e extent that is sometimes met with in effigies in grave-clothes. At the 
^ee ,w ich are entirely covered by the drapery, are a small death's head, and 
f ei 6 f T 31 " 9 I conjee tuie were cross bones, and by the side of the 

lion* 1 6 ° Uter an °' e * 1S J not ^ ier death’s head. There is neither inscrip- 
the fa° r a f mS ’ ^ Ut tberc We BOrae ornamental details in small panelling on 
stvle^f ° tiie aK ^ ’ an< * i u< ^&' ,n £ ft 0 " 1 the arch itself, the subject, and the 
fifW„rt. eXeCUll ° n ’ * thin k ifc m iy be safely referred to the latter half of the 
“Th IT!!* 75 probabI y to the re 'S n of Edward IV. 

e e t reast appears in an abnormal state, as I was assured by an inlel- 


. ? ^ lc " d L of lhe E\cb , ui 128, 330. 

V0l> iv 1 rost 8 Notlc « ^ early History of lluM, r . 17, App 
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]j rent gentleman, a surgeon of experience who inspected it with me , and 
he thought it not improbable that, these os gins being in pairs an active 
disease in one might cause the wasting of the other 

« The effigy, therelore in all probability represents a lady who died in 
child bed of a diseased breast, and the left hand calls attention to the 
fact It represents also the infant dead lying on its back across her chest 
III Elford church near Lichfield occurs I believe another instance m 
which the sculptor has indicated the ca ise of death It is an effigy of a 
j outh holdimr in his left hand a bill while the other points to his right eir , 
and the tradition is he was killed by a ball striking him theie Probably 
other examples of such sculpture exist though attention has not yet been 
duected to them 

‘ It is not known whom the effigy at Sittmgboume commemorates The 
tiadition or general opinion is that the lady died in child bed and was 
1 rought fiom an estate in the parish called Bay ford castle where there re 
m-uns a moated site of a residence of considei able antiquity This in the 
re jn of Edw III passed by marriage of the heiress of the de Nottingham* 
into the Cheney family and was temp Hen VI , sold to Richard Lovei 
lace of London in whose family it continued for upwards of a century *o 
that it is probable the lady was the wife of a Cheney or Lovelace, more 
likelv the latter The part of the church in which the monument is Ha ted 
calls the north cross cl ancel and savs it belonged to Bayford castle, «ich 
was al«o the tenor of the information I received on the spot though some 
persons mentioned that the monument, including the arch and slab as well 
as the effigy was supposed to have been removed to its present place from 
the north side of the middle chancel next the vestry, when the church was 
repaired after i very destructive fire in 1762 It has however the appear 
ance of being in its original situation and the white washed wall from 
which it is ssid to have been taken, has no external signs of an arch having 
existed there nor could I Jeam that there was any giound for the sup 
position of its hav ing been removed , on the contrary a gentleman one of 
tin. oldest inhabitants of the pan«h, and likely to have heard of such removal 
had it taken place sai 1 he knew nothing about it Hasted writing not many 
vears after mentions the fire, and the destruction of the monuments against 
the walls and the removal of many of the grave stones to other parts of 
the church he notices this effigv and the arch and slab as being in their 


I resent situation and referring to the monument says the ‘whole of it 
s'-eihs very ancient , but he has not a word of their having been brought 
fram any other part of the church f om which* I think the fair inference 
is Umt he believed they occupied the place where they were originally 
i rected , 


W c have great pleas we m announcing tl?at measures are in progress fo 
restoring the Norman keep at Newcastle on Tyne and the curious clnpc 
™ At n TLCt - ni * in ‘ 1 Tcmal meeting or the Society of Vutiqinnes i 
it i°'i n * pel ‘ t,on lo l!e Corporation was a lopte l and sealed prayin; 

l = »"■>” 11,0 S„, 0 t y m , kl . „,o re«ton i » 
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but also to grant a sum of monej, in aid of a subscription to be set 041 
foot generally, for that purpose Mr Sidney Gibson Local Secretary foi 
Northumberland Ins lately informed the Committee of the Institute tint 
the Finance Committee of the Coiporation hue given then sanction foi the 
restoration of the building on condition that the plans are submitted to their 
inspection, and it is intimated that they aie disposed to contribute towards 
the cost of the work as soon as an estimate of the piobable expendituie shall 


have been prepared W ith respect to the chapel we may suggest that it 
would he desirabl* to ascertain how far it foims part of the original woil 
From the architectural details and more particularly from the appearance 
and construction of the masonrj , it has been supposed that it i« a sort of 
casing introduced eaily m the thirteenth centuij within a chamber not 
originally intended foi the performance of divine service It may he oh 
served also that it was in a decayed state in the time of Henij the Third 
and was certainlj used as a pnson m the reign of Edwaid the Fust At a 
still later period we find a memorial fiom the sheriff of Noitjuimbeiland to 
Fdwardthe Thud setting forth the grievous state of decaj into which the 
$ntue building had fallen We tnay recur to this subject, at anj late the 
further progress of the undertaking will be duly noticed in tl e meantime 
we have to congratulate the autiquaues of Newcastle on the succe&s which 
has hitherto attended their movement 


The singular double cased watch 
I ere represented of the full size, has ^ 

been submitted for inspection by Miss (Q) 

Burdett The under side of the silver /fjSSL 

case is fashioned like the shell of a 
Nautilus The maker s name appears 
“ the ,ntcnor « ‘ Salomon Cbenon 
J The d,al ■ ,kte » «»s«v,a 

mth landscape,, figure, and ibluted W 

" s lr ° m 11= ctaracter of n„ 
ornaments the date of th ls objec , 

be «ss, s „ed to ,he later part of the ^SgSgSlp^ 

oventeenth centurj These dtnrtnu 
>■ o«c e, enclosed q „ aint cases 

chtefiv'” ’ eramelI = d . w. 

horlo^erie ^ ®* 01S in the Orleunnois, a citj once in great repute far its 

^tch raft. n * ?. IEU<;<2urn the Archeological Institute, is preserved a 
th e same m* ^ ^ ^* an Present example, in a ribbed silvei case, of 
“M Alais Blois < ’ tUr T I an< ^ a ^° Ut same The maker s name being 

Rev 1? w t 1 1 ' Vas presented with other curious objects bv the 

K \\ickham.ofT\ryford 
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A Guide to the Abchitectubae Antiquities i\ the NEiGniouE 
hood of Oxford by the Oxford Architecturae Society Parts 
III and IV Deanery of Cuddesden Oxford I H Parker 1845 46 



BOOTH WEST VIEW or CODEESDEN CHURCH OXTORDSH BE 


In the “Annales Archeologiques for December last M Didron has 6Ug 
gested this publication as a model for other societies of a similar kind Th s 
is high prais’ from a stranger so well qualified to judge of tl e merits of the 
work and we are inclined to agree with lnm , we might find fault with 
some of the details but on the whole it is the best work of the kind which 


has hitherto appeared either iil th s country or abroad not eien excepting 
the valuable works of M de Caumont and others on the vicinity of Caen 
Nevertheless the execution of tl e plan is not so perfect as we could wish. 


it is /iot equally carried out in all parts but the idea was excellent 

We can conceive few schemes more del ghtful than to form one of * P’ ir *J' 
or friends each well qualified iji Ins respective department, agreeing together 
to explore and examine carefully the antiquities of anj guen neighbour 
ood and to note down their peculiar features with a view to having these 
notes afterwards collected and digested for publication as a guide to others 
° T< n * n * ame trac k One member undertakes to notice the architecture 
7 S T 7} Irteterwt * mouldings and details to make out the history 
rom e u ing itself to trace out ihe Norman foundations with per! ap* 
oorway an ere and there a stringcourse or a flat buttress remaining 
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to shew that the walls of the twelfth century were not entirely destroj ed 
when the plan was enlarged, by lengthening the chancel and adding an 
aisle, and a new character given to the work in the thirteenth, and the 
chancel again rebuilt in the fifteenth, as at Cuddesden; or to mark the 
ingenuity and skill with which the three lancet windows of the thirteenth 
have been converted into one large window, with flowing tracery, in the 
fourteenth, or Perpendicular in the fifteenth, as at Kidlington. Whilst he 
is taking these observations and studying the building, another of the party 
is taking sketches of the peculiarities which be points out. A third is ex- 
amining the shields of arms which he finds in the windows or on the tombs, 
and noting the blazoning to ascertain by his knowledge of heraldry what 
families have been benefactors to the church or have been buried there, or 
possibly the individual who built it. A fourth is meanwhile examining the 
costume of the figures represented on the tombs or brasses, or the head- 
dresses of the corbel-heads, and assigning the probable dates to them, and 
examining the whitewash, to see whether there are any paintings on the 
walls, A fifth is examining the deeds contained in the parish chest, to 6ee 
whether any of them will throw light on the objects of their enquiries, and 
looking through the register for the dates of any considerable repairs, 
or other matters of interest. While the worthy incumbent is perhaps 
hindering the time now of one, now of the other, while he dilates on the 
beauty of the situation, and of the fabric, and the improvements he has 
made or contemplates; how he would gladly remove those vulgar monu- 
ments, that hideous gallery, and those large square pews which encumber 
the ground, and thrust the poor into holes and corners, where they are 
almost unable to take part in the service, which he feels to be very sinful, 
but then he dreads to offend the squire and the farmers, and he must pro- 
ceed cautiously, and try to persuade them to see what a great sin they 
blindly commit, from the farce of bad habit and bad example. This is the 
oft-told tale, and each successive visit of a party of archaeologists all agree- 
ing in the same view, tends to strengthen the good intentions of the incum- 
ent, and to weaken the prejudices of his opponents, who soon find that all 
well-educated persons take the same side in this matter. At the same time 
our archeologists should take care to enforce on the incumbent the neces- 
sary caution, when lie does succeed in removing these hideous excrescences 
tuid incumbrances, to take especial care that the fabric itself is not injured, 
and that no wanton changes of the original design are introduced by that 
roost dangerous person, an incompetent modern architect; and thdt lie 
outd if possible select, for any necessaiy restorations, one who has made 
othic architecture his especial Bludy, and who has educated himself at 
ome in our English cathedrals and parish churches of tha olden time. 

Such are the visits which the plan of the Oxford Society evidently 
required, and a part of the results of which are now before us. The 
nends who undertook the task have not always worked steadily together, 
13 13 *hcwn by the inequality of the work, the frequent change of names, 
* the length of time it has been in hand; but notwithstanding these 
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blemishes, a very valuable work has been produced of winch ne mart 
now proceed to give some account The two parts before us, which com 
plete the volume, contain a description of thirty five churches, with wood 
cuts of their most remarkable features admirably executed and historical 
notices of the principal events connected with each pau«h the successive 
lords of the manor or residents of importance , the two former parts con 
tamed forty five parishes , the notices having inci eased considerably in 
length and importance in the later parts, containing m some instances 
much valuable and original lesearch into cotemporaiy ‘deeds and MSS 
It is to be regretted that the work could not be extended into a com 
plete county history upon this plan, but the Society appear to have goue 
as far as they could venture to reckon upon the support of the public 
Their reseaiches have brought to light some curious examples pre 
viously unknown, or at least of which the knowledge was confined to a very 
limited number of persons Among these we may mention the singular 



Boulp uni la Bnnpuh Church Oxtordibire 

sculptures in Horsepath chuich said to be the figures of a bagpiper and 
Ins wife who built the tower, against the walls of which they are placed 
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art « c! of tho latter part of 

,i rteenth, to wltieh period moat of nurorrert^^ ^ h „ c , u. „< 0 al. epeci- 

la the rtrietly architectural part of h without any entire 

m en, of all the stjles in parts of the different churches, 

specihten of one style . ,1 arc h at Headington, the 

Of Norman wo* - 1»' a yay nch - a ^ 

tower-arches at Cuddcden a singular «1« J ^ ^ 

font at Alburf, which ha« been preserved, though tb> 

" Of U ,L transition from Norman to Early English, the » J‘ 

ylarston and tVaterpery, and doonrays at Holton, Forest Hill, and Cod- 


tlc*<kn; the latter a re- - 
markable specimen, with 
that fort of lozenge orna- 
ment the points of which 
aland free with a hollow 
under them, which seems 
to hate led to the tooth 
ornament, and is as diffi- 
cult to draw ns to de- 
scribe clearly : in this in- 
stance the Society's artists 
hare not succeeded so well 
as usual There is nl«o 
a very curious stoup at 
Horsepath, which seems to 
.he of tlus period. 

Of the Early English style, EUfiehl is nearly a perfect specimen, and 
'cry good, though plain ; the west end especially with its central buttress 
to carry the bell-cot, is of a ery good design ; the low-side window, with 
the stone seat within, is a curious example, and the roof seems also original. 
The chancel of Cowley is a singular specimen with a very good east end, 
and with square-headed windows at the sides, evidently original. The 
wc*t end of Toot-Baldon is of similar design to Ehfield, but has aisles, and 
rather wants more height in the centre. There is a rich doorway at Milton, 
and a plain one at Ilcadinglon, with a good trefoil-headed window of this 
style, and a plain tower at GarsingtoO. The walls of Woodeaton are also 
of this period, but the tower is of the fifteenth century, introduced within 
the original plan of the church, and standing on detached piers on Hie east 
side and on the original wall on the west, and on wooden arches tfti the 
worth and south: tins is a singular and aery economical arrangement. 

Of the transition from the Early English to the Decorated styles, or 
what may be called the style of Edward the First, perhaps the most 
Wautiful period of medics al art, we hare a \cry interesting specimen in the 
r T ' , ‘ ou »l) published l j Ur Ingram, and » therefore omitted from 
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chancel of Stanton St John s the east windo v of which with the straight 
l*nes of its tracery is well known Of tl e same period or somewhat 
earlier we hare a good window from W aterpery b 

Of the Decorated style of Ed vard II and III M Iton is a fine example 
nearly throughout the chancel of Beckley is also very good and reta“ps its 
original roof of plain canted open timbers witl a well moulded wall plate 
and some valuable glass of tl e same period Garongton is also in great part 
of this style but rude and clumsy work the clearstory windows however 
are good specimens of a rather uncommon class and, those at Stanton 
St John s and Milton are still better 

Of the transit on from the Decorated to the Perpendicular style the 
chapel of St Bartholomew s hospital is a small but cunous specimen 
The examples of the Perpendicular style are the towers o' Ho’oepith 
and Cowley the chancel of Marston a good wooden porch at Ga sington 
and 6mall portions of most of the other churches and a bit of rathe cunous 
domestic work of a late period in the mynchery at Littlemc'e The 
parsonage bouse at Garsmgton has also considerable remains of tins style 
The font at TS arborough is of lead of the thirteenth century with a 
pedestal of the fifteenth both in imitation of the parent church at Dorches 
ter The same kind of 
font occurs also at Long 
Wittenham another de 
pendancy of the same ab 
bey and has been en 
graved in this Journal 
vol 11 p 135 At Beck 
ley the font is remarkable 
not in itself for it could 
not well be plainer but 
for the stone desk for a 
book attached to it In 
the same cl urch tl ere is 
a holy water sto p in the 
porch by the sile of a 
good Perpendicular door 
way In the plain little 
church of JSoke the icon 
lour glass stand of the 
Puritan per o 1 remains 
There arc still several of 
them* m tho ne ghbour 
1 ood or Oxford and there 
were more within these 
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few years The churchyard crosses at Hendington and Waterpery are un-^ 
usually perfect and good: the former had its top Knocked off in the time ol 
Edward VI , replaced under Queen Mary, it has been suffered to remain 
to this day, though sadly neglected and decajed. The sculpture of the 
ascension of the blessed Virgin at Sandfurd is a really beautiful woik of 
art, in wonderfully good preservation. ’ 

The Historical Notices present us with 
manj interesting particulars little known 
to the general lender, and some oiiginal 
documents hitherto unpublished ; among j 
these is a Saxon chnrtei of King Edmund, 

"A.D. 94G, gianting to Abingdon monas- 
tery tbe parish of Culham, the boundaries 
of v hich are well defined, and the chapel 
which Aelfilda (or Aelfleda) had built 
Anothei, unfortunately not printed at 
length, is a grant to the same monastery i 
of land in Cuddesden hy King Edwy. Ml J' 

A.D. 956 Beckley formed part of the V 
hereditary possessions of King Alfred, 
who had a palace in Oxford. King 
Ethclred had one at Headmgton and 
another at Ielip. This part of the coun- 
trj appears fora long period to have been /.'l 
the favourite abode of the Saxon kings iJjWil 
and continued to be so favoured by roj alt) | 

under the Norman d) nasty Henry I. 
resided much at his palace of Beaumont 
in Oxford, and at a later period Richard 
king of the Romans had a palace at Beck- 
ley, and we find a good summarj of his 
history at pp. 211—213. Under the 
head of this parish, we find also a vei) 
clear account of the succession and divi- 
sion of property after the Norman con- 
quest, which applies to a great part of the neighbourhood, and was therefore 
not necessary to be repeated under each separate parish. In the parish of 
Beckleyalso was Studley priory, of which we have a concise but satisfactory 
history, omitting nothing of importance and i eferr'wg to other works far more 
full accounts. Of the village of Woodpery destroyed by fire in the fifteenth 
century and not rebuilt, an account has already appeared •in this Journal, 
vol m. p. 116. The parish of Newington is remarkable for its bavin? 
been given by Queen Elgiva, in A.D. 997, to the archbishop of Canterbury 
and for having remained in the undisturbed possession of the see even to the 
present time. 

of CuUiam have an authentic account of the turning of 
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chancel of Stanton St John s the east windo v of which with the 6trai»ht 
lines of its tracery is well known Of tl e same period or somewhat 
earl er we i aye a good windo v from IVaterpery b 

Of ti e Decorated style of Edward II and III., Jlilton is a fine example 
nearly throngl out the chancel of Beckley is also very good an 1 reta’ps its 
original roof of plain canted open timbers w th a well moulded wall plate 
and some valuable glass of the same period Garsmgton is also in great part 
of this style but rude and clumsy work the clearstory windows however 
are good specimens of a rather uncommon class and .those at Stanton 
St John s and Milton are still better 

Of the transition from the Decorated to the Perpendicular style the 
chapel of St Bartholomew s hospital is a small but curious specimen 
The examples of the Perpend cular style are the tow ers o f Ho »epath 
and Co vie} the chancel of Marston a good wooden porch at Garsmgton 
and small portions of most of the other churches and a bit of rathe uir ous 
domest c work of a late period in the ni} nchery at Littlemc e The 
parsonage house at Garsmgton 1 as also cons derable remains of tl is style 
The font at Warboiough is of lead of the th rteenth centu'y with a 
pedestal of the fifteenth both in lm tation of the parent chirch at Dorches 
ter The same kind of 
font occurs also at Long 
Wittenham another de 
penda icy of the same ab 
bey and has been en 
graved in this Journal 
vol li p 135 At Beck 
ley the font is remarkable 
not in itself for it could 
not well be pla ner but 
for the sto e desk for a 
book attached to it In 
tf e same church tl ere is 
a 1 oly water sto ip in the 
porch by the sde of a 
good Perpend cular door 
wa} In the plain little 
church of Ivoke tl e iron 
1 our glass stand of the 
Puritan period remains 
There are still several of 
them in the ne ghbour 
1 ood of Oxford and there 
were tnore within these 
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few years The church} arc! crosses at Headington and Waterpery are un-^ 
usually perfect and good*: the former had its top knocked off in the time of 
Edward VI., replaced under Queen Mary, it has been suffered to remain 
to this day, though sadly neglected and decayed. The sculpture of the 
ascension of the blessed Virgin at Sandford is a really beautiful work of 
art, in wonderful!} good preservation.’ 

The Historical Notices present us with 
many interesting particulars little known 
to the general retider, and some original 
documents hitherto unpublished ; among 
these is a Saxon charter of King Edmund, 

A D 946, gi anting to Abingdon monas- 
tery the parish of Culham, the boundaries 
of v htch are well defined, and the chapel 
which Aelfilda (or Aelfleda) had built 
Another, unfortunately not printed at 
length, is a grant to the same monastery HI 
of land in Cuddesden by King Edwj . 

A D. 956. Beckley formed part of the 
hereditary possessions of King Alfied, 
who had a palace in Oxford. King 
Ethelred had one at Headington and 
another at Islip. This part of (he coun- »'J 
tiy appears for a long period to have been Al 
the favourite abode of the Saxon kings fhw 
and continued to be so favoured byrojaltj ’“fl 
under the Norman dj nasty Henry I. 
resided much at his palace of Beaumont 
in Oxford, and at a later period Ricliai d 
king of the Romans had a palace at Beck- 
ley, and we finer a good summary of his 
history at pp. 211 — 213. Under the 
head of this parish, we find also a veiy 
clear account of the succession and divi- 
sion of property after the Norman con- 
quest, which applies to a great part of the neighbourhood, and was therefore 
uot necessary to be repeated under each beparate parish. In the parish of 
Beckleyalso was Stndley priory, of which we hare a concise but satisfactory 
history, omitting nothing of importance and referring to other works for more 
full accounts. Of the milage of Woodpery destroyed by fire in the fifteenth 
century and not rebuilt, an account has already appeared in this Journal, 
rol. in. p. Ilb. The pansh of Newington is remarkable for its haring 
been given by Queen Elgiva, in A.D. 997, to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
present tone^ reiTO,ne ' 1 m lhe possession of the see even to the 

^“voto^y!' 6 ’ 3 0f C “ lham We hMe account of the turning of 
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the mam stream of the nver Thames from that village to the monastery of 
•Abingdon about AD 1125, by Vincent then abbot Similar instances on 
a smaller scale may be frequently met with, but this was an unusually bold 
one The aery curious cotemporary | ocm on the building of Culham bridge 
in the tune of Henry V is given enluc, and carefully collated with thh on 
ginal manusciipt it had been previously printed in Lehnds Itinerary, 
but with some verbal eirors, now corrected it is perhaps the most curious 
document of the kind that is extant 
The history of the ma 
nor of Waterpery and the 
family of Fitz Elis is very 
carefully made out from 
the Norman conquest to 
the present time, almost 
entirely from original do 
cuments and docs much 
credit to the industry of 
the vicar, Sir Baron, it 
is a useful monograph, and 
makes us wish that the au 
thor could be induced 
undertake the history 
the county, the le suit of jl| p,‘ 
each hhattaas researches 
should not be limited to 
the history of a single ob 
ecure village and an ex 
tinct family We observe 
al«o that the work is in 
debted to Sir Henry Ellis 
for much valuable assist- 
ance Hn> account of Els 
field lsieprmted with some 
1 nprov ements and the lists of the presentations to sev eral other churches 
aie supplied by him , these often afford the best and almost the only clue to 
furthei information lhe curious palympsest brass at Waterpery has been 
already mentioned in this Journal The will of Walter Curzon in 1526, the 
persbn to whose memory this brass was laid down, is printed entire, and 
contains some instructions for repairs of the church 
Heraldry, which had been rathei neglected m the early parts of the Guide, 
comes m f or ,t s foil share of attention m the latter part, as at Milton and 
Waterpery, and is made to assist considerably in elucidating the history 
We sincerely hope that this work will receive the encouragement it 
deserves from the public, and that the Society will be enabled to pursue 
their plan, and other Societies induced to follow their example 
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coliegit - J ' G ' “*»“• V *- ’’ 

Holmis, 1829, 1837. 4to. p T 

Dnw.UTU.im. Si>wunw. * B.r. Htldebrand. Vol. »>• L 
Holmise, l842 k 4to. 

DiPtosimRiuM Dalekablicum, cdidit C. G. Kroningswunl. • to. 

‘ From the close of the eleventh century, ^hcn the people of KngUnA and 

the lahahltants of the western and southern districts of continental Lurope 
began to consider them seises exempt from the periodical inroads of North, 
men, Sweden and Denmark obtained little notice from the pens of foreign 
chroniclers. This fact may possibly be explained by supposing that the 
oppressed, once freed from their oppressors, were but too glad to consign 
them and their name to oblivion; yet the memory of those early navigators, 
for whom their descendants have claimed the discovery of America, was 
long retained in England by an unpopular land tax, the Daticgchl, and it 
must have lingered traditionally for ceuturies after that imposition had 
ceased to be a grievance Ancient chroniclers told how the pirates had 
once established a dynasty in this country, and every religious house which 
dated its foundation previouslj to the Norman Conquest, lnd its stories of 
sacrilege, of murder and of desecration perpetrated by these “ enemies of 
God and man.” "Whatever may have been the cause or this indifference to 
the affairs of Scandinavia on the part of English writers, it is well 
known to every student of the early chroniclers, that the) rarely allude even 
to the countries on the Baltic. So entirely indeed did the affairs of Sweden 
in particular cease "to create any interest, that it was not until the seven- 
teenth century, when the cannon of Gustavus Adolphus were battering the 
fortresses of northern Germany, that Europe, while it affected to pit) the 
rashness, was again disturbed by the prowess, long externally dormant, of 
that then poor and thinly peopled kingdom. 

It will be gathered from these remarks that we are indisposed to believe 
the Swedes did not embark, after the Danish fashion, on predatory 
voyages: that part of the subject is scarcely worth discussion; both were 
maritime people, governed at times by one sovereign, and it must he ad. 
mitted that under certain conditions and at certain stages of chltiiation 
the tendencies of nations, as of individuals, are the same. Still we arc 
ready to admit that the Swedes had from a remote period directed their 
attention gmre to the east than to the west of Euiope. Oriental coins or 

attlstlh ’ w ° ri ' m *" sM P. M‘U found in that kingdom 
attest the existence in ancient times or intimate relations with the .Jut. ’ 
countries bordering On Asia, relations which S Z7hai Lw " 
e. her-m warlike or commercial enterprise. It should be observed also ttat 
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th£ geographical position of Sweden was favourable to an intercourse with 
the north eastern districts of Europe , and therefore, while it is certain the 
Swedes were at times associated with the Danes, m their expeditions to 
the English coast, it is also true that they did not, from natural causes, 
appear w equal number* 

Notwithstanding the perpetual troubles, occasioned by contests for its 
sovereignty, to which Sweden was subjected for ages, the inhabitants of 
that country appear to have kept pace with the rest of Europe in cmhza 
tion, and in certain respects they were m advince of their neighbour 
The important work which has suggested this notice, and to which we are 
glad to call the attention of English students, as an invaluable contribution 
to our materials for comparative history, shews that m the thirteenth cen 
tury the tenure of property was at least as secure in Sweden as in England , 
perhaps more so for among the numerous wills here printed we find many 
belonging to persons of inferior degree, as servants for example who could 
scarcely have made a safe testamentary dispo ition in this country during 
the same period From these documents we find that the manumission of 
serfs was already in progress, and whereas few English wills of a corre- 
sponding date contain emancipator} clauses such provisions occur invariably 
in the last testaments of the sovereigns ecclesiastics, and landowners of 
Sweden In the same century that witnessed the grant of Magna Charts 
and the first recogni ed meeting of the English commons, the Swedish pea 
sant had his property secured to him by a penal law, and while our first 
Edward was exhausting the resources of his realm on the unfortunate 
invasion of Scotland, Magnus Ladelas, king of Sweden, sank into the 
grave, craving the pardon of his subjects, whose liberties lie had aug- 
mented, for any wrong done unto them by his autbontj , and prnj ed that 
his name might linger in their memories, and not “pass away with the 
sound of the bells ’ 

The sources whence the documents printed in the volumes of MM 
Liljegren Hildebrand, and Kroningavard have been derived are various 
The records in the government archives furnish the greater part of their 
contents.and where originals were wanting their places have been sup- 
plied b) copies from the registers of cathedrals, the cbartulanes of mo- 
nasteries, and from the “ codices diplomatics ’ which are stated to be books 
of transcripts of public documents made official!} in earl} times, corre 
sponding in some degree with our legal enrolments Mail} ancient char- 
ters and ordinances have been preserved b) recital in the old S\vedi«hlaws 
Thc«c materials are arranged in strict chronological order, and the editors 
have ensured the completeness and enhanced the value of their publication 
b} wisely incorporating charters, kc , which were scattered through works 
printed at various times, and even m foreign countries , a plan winch should 
have been adopted in the publications of our Commissioners of the Public 
Records A table is prefixed to each volume, indicating the depository of 
the several instruments , the seals appended to them ar<? mtnutel} described, 
both with respect to their condition, the colour of the wax. and to the ar- 
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monal bearings, devices, and legends upon them , where a seal is wanting 
the fact 18 indicated, and the endorsements on every document are given 
with a proper explanation as to whether they are contemporary or modern 
In short, this work might be safely taken as a model for that new edition of 
the basdera which we so greatly need, and may possibly hav e at some re- 
motely future time The only objection which occurs to us after a careful 
examination of the collection is, that the greater portion of the first volume 
is filled with papal hulls and rescripts, dating from the ninth to the thir- 
teenth century, f«w of which possess much historical value , they are for 
the most pait couched in the vaguest terms, and rarely afford anj illustra- 
tion of national history, ecclesiastical or secular, at the time of their pub 
lication 

The English student who may take up these volumes will naturally seek 
in the first instance for matters which bear upon the lustory of Ins own 
country, but in that respect they are singularly uninteresting, for with the 
exception of a letter from Anselm archbishop of Canterbury congratulating 
Ascer on his election to the see of Lund, and a charter of Henry the Third, 
■previously known by an enrolment in the Tower, there is no direct 
evidence of the nature of the relations which existed between Sweden and 
England from the twelfth century downwards Indeed it could scarcely be 
otherwise , commerce between the two countries was long restricted to a 
small trade in gram exported from the ports on our eastern coast, and the 
communication between the princes of the respective countries was for 
centuries confined to the occasional present of a falcon from the Swedish 
king for which the English sovereign made a complimentary return 

The intercourse between Sweden and France, as exhibited by these 
volumes, was frequent and intimate , it had its origin in the fame of the 
University of Pans, which attracted to its schools the youth of all the 
northern regions of Europe, not even excepting England There the 
Swedes had a quarter which bore their name , and there their churchmen 
were imbued with that scholastic dmmty of which Pans was long reputed 
to be the most orthodox source , and as a necessary consequence, they 
c.-vnitdWk.VnWiew northern home a \mge of Vne manners, the language, 
and the civilization of that country, which was then, as now, one of the 
most polished in Europe Hence the shade of Gallic phraseology which 
pervades Swedish diplomata in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
Moreover, this connection with France had an immediate influence upon 
the state of the arts in Sweden the ecclesiastics, who had received Jtheir 
education at Pans, learned to admire the superior elegance of design winch 
distinguished the churches of southern Europe thus when the ancient 
cathedral of Upsah was burnt at the close of the thirteenth century, its 
reconstruction was not confided to native skill , the thoughts of the chapter 
turned to foreign models , and Etienne de Bonneville, “ tailheur de pierre," 
or carver in stone, was mvited from Pans to build the new edifice, he was 
licensed to depart, with six assistants, by the provostry of that city, A D 
1287 Ivevsrtlieless, it must not be supposed that the stjle of the bvvedish 
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documents is wholly denationalized by the influence we have named, on 
the contrary, the exotic phraseology occasionally employed serves to exhi 
bit to great advantage that primitive, and frequently highly imaginative 
language, which may be remarked also in our Anglo Saxon diplomata 
The illustrations of costume supplied by this collection are numerous, 
and highly valuable for comparative purposes For example, m the wills 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries fibulie of silver are frequently 
mentioned, which, from the value attached to them, seem to hare been of 
large size, and similar to those which have been found in Ireland As 
antiquaries are guided in esMmating the genuineness of these relics by the 
character of their form and design, among other data, we may remark that 
in 1291 a testator bequeathed a fibula of silver fashioned “like a star’ 
Such a form, it is believed, has not hitherto occurred, among the numerous 
discoveries of these objects which have happened in recent times There 
are frequent notices of armour, and the different parts of that defensive habi 
Iiment By an ancient law, every landholder was compelled to keep a good 
horse worth at least foity marks Swedish, and those arms both for Ins body 
and legs by which a 4 good man * could defend himself An annual inspec- 
tion took place yearly before St Peter a day, and if any one of the rural 
population aspired to an immunity from the land tax, he had only to pre- 
sent himself to the royal inspectors, who, upon considering his bearing, 
character, horse and arms, and how far his possessions were adequate to 
his due support as a man at arms, were empowered to enrol him among 
the militarj tenants of the crown* In this law considerable resemblance 
may be traced to the periodical arrays and musters which prevailed in Eng 
land to a comparatively recent penod There was this difference, however, 
between the two, tint in Sweden the class holding bj military tenure ap 
pears to hav c been more numerous than in England and hence the mention 
of armour is more frequent m Swedish than in Lnglish wills of contempo 
rarj date The intimate connection maintained with France, to winch we 
have alrcadj alluded, prepares the reader for the nppearance in these docu 
ments of Trench names applied to parts as well of civil as of military cos- 
tume Thus a Swedish landholder bequeaths Ins war horse with a “ cupar 
thyr tester’ or copper leshere, the covering for the horse s head, and an- 
other directs his armour “cum sorcorcio,’’ i c the aureate to be sold to sup- 
ply funds for the education of his sons Hauberks w ith hoods arc frequently 
mentioned 

Tor information respecting ecclesiastical ornaments the most valuable 
wills arc those of Magnus, king of Sweden, A D 1285, and of Hcmy 
ithop of Lincoping, of the last there arc two copies, the one being the 
testamentary deposition which the prelate made at Marseilles, cn route to 
the Holy Land, the other that which he dictated at St Jean d'Acrc both 
arc ate AD 1283 It is worthy of observation that in the latter carpets 
areexpresrty mentioned as floor-coverings He bequeathed to his cathedra! 
lurch ires carpitas, scilicet panmtntaho ’ Tins will disposes of many 
• RoecLr rrpiihgr. proTincUles. Hclmiar, 1C72 fol p 12. 
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objects of eastern fabric which had been acquired by the bishop during thp 
few months he was resident m the east, among others a chess board which 1 
had been presented to him at Acre It is characteristic of the times and of 
the pen! attendant on travelling m the Holy Land, that he bequeathed 
to his servant Lundwid his hauberk with a hood, aernacuhrly called a 
11 colder ” 

We hope this short notice may conaey Borne idea of the value of these 
interesting volumes, and that thej may obtain from English antiquaries 
that attention which they so eminently deserve In conclusion we may 
observe that this collection, together with other scarce works on Swedish 
literature, has been presented to the Archaeological Institute by the Royal 
Library at Stockholm, through M Arwidson, a gratify mg recognition of 
the importance of those objects for the attainment of which the Institute has 
been organised 


Arciusologia Cambuensis, a Record or the Antiquities, Histori- 
cal, Genealogical, Topographical, and Architectural of Wales 

and its Mabches, vol i 8vo 1846, Pickering 

We congratulate the editors on the completion of the first volume of this 
able publication, and trust it has met the success which it merits The 
antiquities of Wales have been long neglected , and it is a satisfactory 
proof of a growing desire for their illustration, on sound principles, that a 
work should ha\e appeared de\ oted solely to Cambnan archeology The 
comprehensive plan adopted by its conductors will be best understood in 
their own words 

“We intend, in the pages of the Archceologia Camhrensis, to follow the 
example of the French Government Commissions, and to print sets of in- 
structions, questionanes, or formularies, by which the antiquary will be 
greatly aided in bis operations, from knowing what, and how, to observe 
And to this end we shall avail ourselves of the printed forms issued by 
those Commissions, as well as of the similar forms used by some English 
antiquarian bodies, which have kindly given us leave to profit by their dis- 
coveries Antiquarian research may thu3 be carried on throughout Wales 
on something like an uniform plan , discoveries may be more easily com- 
pared, illustrated, and classified , difficulties may be more readily solved , 
and communication of knowledge more rapidly sustained In drawing up 
such formularies, however, it is necessary that the general experience of the 
antiquarian world be consulted We therefore solicit the aid of all who feel 
an interest in Btudies of this kind , and we beg of them to communicate to 
us their ideas and their observations In making observations of tbiB kind, 
scarcely any remark 13 too trivial to be thrown away what to some per- 
sons may seem unimportant or ridiculous, may, on further examination and 
comparison, prove to be of great value^ Who could ever have thought of 
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looking into the composition of the mortar of ancient walls to determine 
tKeir date 5 Who could have supposed that a small deviation in the lines of 
a moulding might lead to the discovery of the age of a building, when all 
direct and documentary evidence had failed * It is only by the conglomera 
tion of accurate details that the great mass of antiquarian knowIe3ge is 
made up , and we therefore recommend our readers never to consider their 
labour badly bestowed in minutely recording whatever comes under their 
notice 

“ As a preliminary step to the compilation of documents«of this nature we 
will state what we conceive ought to be the object of any body of antiqua- 
rians, when professing to examine thoroughly into the mediaeval remains of 
any district We are of opinion then, that the following collections ou a ht 
to he, if possible, formed for every county of Wales 

“I A Monasticon , including complete and accurate surveys, measure 
ments delineations, &c , of all monastic remains , whether buildings, 
tombs insciiptions, utensils, seals &c 
“II An Ecclesiasticon , including complete and accurate surveys the 
same as m the above division, of all parochial churches chapels &c , 
and of all objects such as tombs, crosses, &c , connected with them 
“ III A Castellabicm , including the same operations for all castellated 
remains 

“IV A Mahsionaritjm , applying as above, to all ancient houses of a 
certain degree of importance, and to their connected remains 
“V A Viixare and Pabochiale , applying to all buildings and other 
remains, of towns, villages, parishes, &c , including all public, civil 
buildings, kc 

“VI A Chakttjlarittm , including as complete an account as possible of 
all ancient documents, of what kind soever, relating to the fire pre 
ceding classes ” 


That the efforts of the editors and their contributors to carry out the 
system thus laid down have been fully appreciated by Welsh and also by 
English antiquaries, is proved, we think, bj the recent organization of the 
Cambrian Arch ecological Association, the idea of which originated in the pre 
Sent work Among the members of that Society aie many whose names must 
command respect, and ensure to the subscribers the best prospect of attain 
mg those objects which are contemplated by the Committee To the mem- 
bers of the Archieologieal Institute it will doubtless be gratifying to observe 
that the laws and regulations passed for the government of that body have 
een a opted by the Cambrian Society, with this variation however, that 
?L ,ptl0n 18 re< I uire d on the part of its members, the founders believ- 
a a it may be made a perfectly efficient body, without any call of this 
hold nT> P « >n i ^ UrBes lt9 const >tuents ” The Association proposes to 
and iVip m f etin S at or other of the chief towns of the principality, 

o«r best w"bt Med hatdl ? lh « lhe Ms 
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ARCHITECTURAL NOTES IN THE NEIGIIBOUR- 
- HOOD OP CHELTENHAM. 

Ir there are any spots in England which do not afford to 
the lover of medieval architecture several objects of interest 
within the reach of moderate excursions, assuredly Chelten- 
ham is not one of them In its immediate vicinity are 
Gloucester and Tewkesbury ; its own church, a fine cruciform 
structure, presents two specimens of art which are perhaps 
nearly unique, the rose window in the south transept, and the 
beautiful turret-shaped piscina in the chancel. And in every 
direction we meet with village churches, which will be found 
worthy of examination. 'It is to some of the least known of 
these that I propose to call the attention of the reader 
* But I would first say a word or two upon Tewkesbury church, 
a building which I am not aware has received that amount of 
illustration it deserves. Its grand Norman features, as every 
one knows, are the magnificent arch in the west front, with 
'five diegarit 'lurre'ts ’oy winch 'it is flanked, and ’its ricn ceritrai 
tower. The arch is filled up with a late window, erected in 
fact in the sev entecntli century, though probably in imitation 
of an early Perpendicular window which preceded it, over 
a pointed door, which from its inelegant form and proportions 
I cannot believe, in spite of its mouldings, to belong to a good 
period. The wall in which these stand, which is between six 
and seven feet in thickness, appears to contain* no vestige of 
Norman work. Nor is this all. A vertical break in the 
masonry', close to the impost of the arch, in fact correspond- 
ing with the salient angles between the shafts, shews that at 
least the free of tins wall docs not coincide with that of the 
original .wall ; that this arch was deeper by at least a flat sur- 
roL. it. 0 * * 
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face in the jamb of gi eater or less width and that either the 
wall was thinner than the present one, its interior face occu 
pying the same position or else that it stood bach altogether, 
is in the front of Peterborough forming a magnificent porch 
or atrium I confess I wish we could pro\e this latter 
Trnngement to have been the true one for I am com meed 
no other could ha\c gi\en a grander effect to the arch but V 
have not jet been ible to discover m the masonry within “1 he 
church any indications winch might ratify the conclusion 
The masses however extend upwards of thirteen feet from the 
west wall to the first pier arch which is narrower than the 
otlieis in the nave md the circumstance that no remains 
exist of a ISorman door in the west wall (a feature generally 
untouched even when later windows are inserted) leads us to 
suspect that the whole wall belongs to a period subsequent to 
the Norman 

Some rough masonry seen in the clerestory wall between 
the v aultmg and external roof of the aisle, gives reason to 
suppose that the original Norman design under litzllamon 
(in the reign of Henry I ) included two western towers 
which probably were never brought near to completion , the 
present turrets might be tlie woih of lus successor, Robert 
eail of Gloucester The same also appears to he the case 
with the upper part of the central tower, which differs not 
onlj in architectural character, but in masonrj and even mate 
rial from the lower Tins lower stage is perfcctlj plain ex 
tcrnally, with two simple round headed windows on each face, 
within it is ornamented by an arcade enclosing a narrow 
gallon, and by other arches engaged in the wall, clear!) in 
tended to be seen from the body of the church from which it 
is now excluded by a vaulting m one of the later styles The 
interior of this stage of the tower is of regular smooth 
masonrj, though somewhat wide jointed and of a material 
veij similar to Caen stone The upper part of the tower 
which is much enriched externally, and exhibits a range of 
intersecting arches is perfect]) plain in it3 interior , which is 
faced with ird sandstone of a masonrj much less lnghl) 
finished than that below, m fact, giving no indication that it 
was intended to be open to the church Irom this I cannot 
help thinking that Iitz Ilamons structure was completed in 
execution at least, if not m design with a central tower con 
sisling only of the present basement storj and having mnch 
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the same character with that of Rornsey church. I merely 
throw out these as suggestions ; perhaps some more careful 
antiquary may have given the subject a closer examination. 

A*a a good specimen of pure though enriched Norman, I 
may name the mined chapel of Postlip, near Winchcomb. 
Like many other churches and chapels in Gloucesterslme, 
Jt has a fine old manor-house very near it. This is principally 
Elizabethan, though part of it exhibits Perpendicular features. 
The chapel indeed seems to have been touched by the same 
• architects who designed or added to the hall, for its east and 
west windows are late Perpendicular, and its belfry evidently 
belongs to a later period, probably that in which the Elizabe- 
than part of the hall was built. There nre some good chimney- 
pieces of the last named period remaining in the house (which 
is now only tenanted by labourers.) Among the farm buddings 
is a fine old bam, which appears to be of the Tudor period ; 
the coping of one of its gables has the figure of a man stand- 
ing upright. On the right hand side of its entrance porch or 
transept is a niche. 

But to return to the chapel. It consists of a nave and 
chancel, the belfry (as we have seen, a comparatively modern 
one) stands over the chancel-arch. On the south side is a fine 
doorway with a semicircular arch of one order, supported by 
a shaft, and enriched with chevrons on the surtace of the 
archivolt. The label is ornamented with balls on its inner 
surface, and the arch is filled up with a transom covered with 
scalc-work, above a band of work not uncommon in advanced 
Norman, which may be described as a series of St. Andrew’s 
crosses The same appears on the capitals of the shafts. The 
nave has one narrow Norman window on the south side, east- 
ward of the door, and a corresponding one on the noith side 
It has also the remains of a north door. The chancel has one 
window similar to those of the nave on each side, the internal 
splays being \ery deep. 

The later features arc, in the nave, a pointed plain niche 
on the north side near the chancel-arch, and a trefoiled 
piscina on the south side. Tim roof is a timber one which 
seems as late as the sixteenth century. In the chancel is 
a plain pointed niche on the north side, which lias no appear- 
ance of baling been used as a piscina. There arc neither 
seutha, piscina, nor door, on the south side of the chancel, 
l ut the principal feature is the chancel-arch, a round one, 
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of two orders, enuched 
to the westward, with 
the chevron (on the 
surface of the outer 
order of the archivolt), 
the billet (in the label), 
and the ornament I 
have already men- 
tioned, in a band round 
the inner order of the 
arch, and the abacus 
of the capitals The 
eastern face of the arch 
is comparatively plain 
The outer order of the 
arch (to the westward) 
is supported by a shaft 
occupying the usual 
position between two 
salient angles The 
inner order on a largei 
engaged shaft ihe 
base has the chw that 
appears at Hornsey and 
m other examples, and 
its moulding* shew it 
to be very pure (though 

not the earliest) Nor- , ^ — 

man This chapel is 

now only used as a barn, and the chancel 
umoofed 

Its dimensions are 



altogether 


Width of nave internally 

Length (to western face of chancel arch) 


N B It will be remarked how Terynearly this proportion agrees 
with thatfciven m Professor Ceckerell s Observations on Wil. 
him ofWykeham s works — (Proc of Arch Inst 1845 Wil 
1 am of Wykeham, p 34 3d ) 


Depth of chancel arch 
Span of diUo 
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Length of chancel (from the cast face of cliancel-arch) . 14 9 
Width of chancel ♦ • * ’ ~ 

The side walls of the chancel arc about 2 feet in thick- 
ness* the other walls about 3 feet. 

The manor-house and cliapcl of Postlip stand m a .very 
secluded spot among the hills to the south-west of Winch- 
comb, about four miles from Cheltenham. s 

The chapel* of Stoke Orchard, in the parish of Bishop s 
Cleev e, is in many respects similar to that I have just de- 
.scribed, though evidently of a later date as regards its 
Norman portions, while the parts which are added, or rebuilt, 
are of an early Perpendicular. This edifice also consists of a 
nave and chancel, with a belfry over the chancel-arch. The 
nave has a small round-headed west window, with a very deep 
splay ; the width of the window itself being only 8 inches, 
while that of the aperture on the internal face of the wall is 
5 feet 7 inches. It has no west door, but a south one very 
plain ; at present square-headed with a semicircular label. A 
north doorway is a little richer, having a round torus in the 
jamb, but without any capital; it lias a label with a very con- 
cave inner surface. The door has some good iron-work. The 
other windows of the nave, with the exception of one inserted, 
are of the same description with that at the west end, though 
somewhat smaller. The impost 
of the chancel-arch is that of a 
Norman arch of two orders, the . 
lower one resting on an en- 
gaged shaft, the section of whose 
base approaches to Early Eng- 
lish, as will be seen by com- 
paring it with that of Postlip. 

The arch itself is pointed, of two 
chamfered orders, and I take it 
to belong to the same period 
with the central belfry and the 
chancel, viz , early Perpendi- 
cular. To this date probably l 
belongs also a buttress on the 
north side of the nave, and 
/those supporting the chancel- 
arch. The windows on the side 
of* the chancel are square- 
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headed, though with arches and foliations to the lights j the 
eastern window is a pointed ono of two lights. The piscina 
occupies the usual place in the south wall of the chancel, its 
recess is a simple round arch with a chamfer. There 'is no 
chancel door. The font is a fine cylindrical one, of Norman 
character, with an arcade of intersecting arches. The dimen- 
sions of this building arc as follows ; 


Breadth of nave internally 
Length (to western face of chancel-arch) 

Depth of chancel-arch . 

Span of ditto 
Breadth of chancel 

Length of ditto (to eastern face of chancel-arch) 

Thickness of the side walls of the nave 

Those of the chsncel seem much the same. The west wall i* 
probably th icier. 

Height of wall of nave . . . 12 8 

Height of wall of chancel (to spring of gahie) . 12 3 

We do not here observe the pro- 
portion that appears in the last ex- 
ample. The building is altogether 
longer in proportion to its breadth. 

But we must not omit to notice the 
elegant, though simple bell-turret 
over the chancel-arch. The pyra- 
midical form given to its eastern 
elevation, by the slopes on the north 
and south idde%- is also carried out 
in its elevation as seen from the 
north or south by smaller slopes, by 
which its thickness from east to west 
is made to taper upwards. The arch 
is a round one, somewhat depressed 
or segmental. 

, nex ^ church I shall notice also contains Norman work. 
This is Brockwortb, about five miles from Cheltenham, near 
the Painswick road. It presents a very picturesque outline. 



FT. IV. 

19 10 
44 5 
3 0 
7 4 
12 9 
18 5 
2 7 
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having a central tower j 

finished with a peculiar /gp3v 

land of high-pitched roof, 

without parapets. "West- 

ward of the tower is a 

small south transept or | g‘ *1 

chapel, and westward of '' , 

this ’is a south porch. The Jb ’ 

nave has a north aisle. . r "&| 1 ru | , tjf #*!!*** 

. The east and west arches ,\7 ft j j | Sy'fi J <~ 1 ’ 

of the tower are very rich, $ h kj '» - fj/-- ' - r ~-, 

especially the latter; that pin Oy 

iSj on their western faces, . »ws.T 

the eastern oues being com- 

paratively plain. The chev- Broc »wonhcru~b 

rons are set in an oblique manner, which is difficult cither to 

describe, or to draw accurately. Ill/*/// }(///;/ 7 / ^ 

Such specimens ought to be m(w I { ]' tya 

modelled. And I should remark liL'~ If 

that in the Norman examples in j /I mW M\v vtf ! | ' If 
this neighbourhood, great rich- I 1 ! j I 

ness and variety is given by the Lf[ Wr ~^-Ai 

diffeient ways in which tlie chev- j A 

rons are set; some being on or wWV - y 

parallel to the plane of the wall ; p?f Si' ' T 

some to the surface of the arclii- |[T|jn LU J ill | 

volt, and some on a surface form- ' 5 j l| [ I !l \ \\ I ■ 
ing an angle with both. The “*-• 
church of Bredon in Worcester- Dt 

shire, which I shah notice presently, exhibits veiy beautiful 
instances. 




The west aicli of the tower at Brockwortli, has three orders 
to westward, resting on shafts ; to the eastward it has only 
two. The eastern arch has two orders, on a semi-cylindrical 
pier; its western face is enriched with chevrons. Botl’i of 
these arches are semicircular. 

The chancel is Decorated, and has a south^ door, and a 
piscina, of which the basin projects, resting on an angular en- 
gaged shaft. Its niche is a pointed arch without foliation or 
label. The roof of the chancel is a cylindrical timber one, 
somethin g^like the frame of a ship. Part of it is boarded, and 
ornamentecl with ribs and bosses. The pulpit is of wood, 
with Perpendicular panelling. * The font is sound, without 
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niucli ornament fioin t!ic mouldings of the InsL I should <?ny 
it was of u transitional clmrncUr between tlic Norman and 
1 nrly Lnglisli llio capitals of the piers between tlic nine 
and the north male lia\t the ball flower 'iliis aisle Has an 
enriched flat boarded roof beneath a cylindrical one of timber 
frame work such ns has been noticed in the chancel I look 
upon these roofs to be of diOcrcnt dates ns the ship timber 
roof (as we will call it) which is a local feature and often met 
with in Gloucestershire frequently exhibits ornaments which 
prove tint it was intended to he seen from the church and 
not concealed b\ n flat boarding 

Ihc west window is a good Decorated one of three lights 
the tracery lights being triangular and foliated It ha° no 
subordinate lights I mean those caused by the piercing of 
spandrels or spaces between the principal lights 

I his interesting little church is now under repair, and the 
restorations arc m good character I sincerely hope that if it 
should he found ncccssnry to rebuild the tower care will bo 
taken not to alter its proportions or present character m the 
slightest degree Near the church is part of n fine old manor 
house now used as a farm house lhc lower part is of good 
stone masonry, with buttresses, it appears to be of a very 
late Perpendicular The upper part is timbered and has a 
gable with a beautiful barge lioard lhc barn and other 
farm buildings also shew some good masonry of the same 
period 

Bishop s Clecvc is probably better 
known than the churches I have dc 
scribed anil therefore I shall only 
remark m it n piscina in the south 
transept which exhibits one of those 
curious coincidences between the 
Norman and Decorated styles which 
ore sometimes (though oftener m 
castellated than ecclesiastical nrclu 
tecture) so close as to perplex the 
student There seems to be no 
doubt that this piscina is Decorated 
both from the niche and the base 
of the shaft hut the capital of this 
shaft has a puiely Norman appear 
ance It adjoins a beautiful Deco 
rated tomb with a cross legged effigy 
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Bredon church fin 'Worcestershire, about three miles fioi/i 
Tewkesbury) is a very remarkable one. The tourer, which is 
Decorated, and has a lofty steeple, stands between tlienme 
and .chancel, hut has no transepts. The nrn e, the western 
naif of which is late Norman, has on the noi tli side a porch 
of the same style, eastward of which is an aisle of only two 
pier-arches, hut with three bays as legards windows, its east 
faefi being a continuation of the west wall of the tower. ns 
aisle, as well as the chancel, is Decorated, ihe south aisle is 
a fine Early English one also of two bays, each of which has 
two couplets of trefoil-headed lancet w mdows, the lights being 
divided from each other (internally) by n shaft which stands 
free^This aisle terminates to the 
eastward in the same manner as 
the other, and does not reach to the 
west end of the church. The west 
end is flanked by square turrets, 
somewhat similar to those at 
Clee\e, though not so rich. The 
western arch supporting the tower ' 
is pointed, but is enriched with 
chevrons on its western face, and 
Norman capitals appear in the im- 
post. The eastern arch is of a later 
character. The chancel, which is 
Decorated, consists of three hays, 
and has sedilia, piscina, and (on 
the north side) a Decoiated tomb 
with a rich canopy, in the position 
which is sometimes occupied by 
the Easter sepulchre. On the 
south side is a later tomb. There 
is no door on the south side of this chancel. 

. contains some old tombs This church has been lately much 
repaired, but its original chaiacter does not seem to have teen 
m any way destroyed or injured. It is altogether worth a very 
careful examination 

Badge worth church, about three miles south-west of Chelt- 
enham, lias a very beautiful north aisle of a somewhat early 
decorated character. Its windows are of two lights, with a 
louated triangle in the head, and profusely enriched with the 
i^l-flowci' e\ en to the foliations of the lights. Their mould- 



The churchyard 
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Vig* nrc nunicious and much varied 1 litre arc some remains 
of painted glass m the c windows also of Decorated clnnctcr 
Hit church is dedicated to the Iloty Irimtv, hut this clnpcl 
to fct Margaret It appears that IIu D h dc Amllcj earl of 
Gloucester and Margaret his wife were sewed of the manor 
of Badge worth 21 I du III* Mnj we infer from the dedtea 
lion a probability tint tins Margaret was the foundress and 
so h\ a prettv accurate ditc to this specimen of Dccorttcd 
architecture •> ihcrc is some Decanted work but of n rimcli 
inferior character ill the rest of the church i he tower 
which stands at the west end is a line one with panelled 
b ittlements 

\\ itlnngton nhout seven miles south cast of ClrV'njJian^ 
has a church with a fine central tower and a south transept 
I hough it has no aisles it has a clercston range evidently 
added ns well ns the bclfrv storj of the tower in the fifteenth 
ccntur) to a building of nil earlier date And it would 
ippenr tint in this addition bcautv was consulted rather tlnn 
security for a sen short turn ago during the ringin'; of the 
hells a considerable part of the facing of the north wall of 
the nave gateway As there is no northern trail cpt it i» 
probable that the abutment to the arches supporting the 
tower is lnrdty sufhrjtnt Hie bclfn story has n fine four 
light Perpendicular window with a crocheted ogee canopy 
and the comer pinnacles nrc very elegant r lhosc of the clerc 
storj have a debased appearance though the windows them 
selves nrc of good Perpendicular work and contain fragments 
of painted glass of Perpendicular character 'I lie south door 
way is Aommn though late, it is nclily ornamented with 
chevrons lhcsc in the outer and inner order arc parallel to 
the plane of the wall hut the intermediate order is convex 
and has the chevrons so disposed round it as to form a range 
of diamonds facing diagonal h , each of these has a small 
knob in the centre The chancel and lower part of the tower 
are transition from Norman to Tarty English though with m 
sertipns The western arch of the tower has Amman shafts 
in its impost but is pointed and the aiclntravc on its western 
face is enriched with some hold convex mouldings It may he 
remarked that the superior enrichment of the western faces 
of transverse aides is a very general feature in this district 
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In the chancel is a trefoil-headed 
lancet window, the intenor splaj r 
of winch forms a pointed arch, 
which is enriched by chevions 
on the surface of the nrcluvolt 
The other lancet windows in the 
chancel are also trefoil-headed 
'flic south traflsept is Decorated 
Swindon church, about a mile 
, from Cheltenham, has been partly 
rebuilt, but still retains its curious w nacw l ' orU! " d * Cb “”' w 
Norman western tower, of an hexagonal form The only other 
lnsjarce-of this land of tower with which I am acquainted is at 
Ozlewortli, also in tins county , of which I therefore send a 
sketch, though it is not strictly within the limits winch I pro- 
posed to keep m my excursions Ozlewortli church has an hex- 
agonal tower betw een the nave and the chancel It must be 
of a late Norman, as the western aicli supporting it is pointed, 
and of a decidedl) Early English character This is much en- 
riched by a kind of ornament which might have been sug- 
gested by the variety of ways in which the chevron is laid 
upon the architrave in late Norman, and of wlucli wc lia\e 
noticed examples It consists of a bold open-w ork of cylin- 
ders forming angles with each other, (as in the Norman chev- 
ron,) but of different inclinations, and in different planes 
sc\eral examples are to be found in transitional buildings 
Ozlewortli is about eleven or twelve miles from Stroud, in a 
south-western direction 
Having read m Atkjns’ 

Gloucestershire that Seven- 
hampton clmrcli was built 
by Mr John Camber, who 
lies buned m the chancel, 
lnvmg died m 1447, 1 ex 
pected to find that most 
valuable thing, a church of 
one style, bearing a certain 
date A glance however 
shewed me that it has not 
tins claim upon our atten- 
tion, as it ranges from Eailj 
English of a \erj rude cha- 
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,iacter to a debased Perpendicular Nevertheless it is a 
building of great mteiest, and no doubt a considerable part 
of it, especially the central towei and a south porch, the outer 
door of wlncli lias the tracery of the spandrels pierced* be 
longs to the date assigned The front of the south transept 
has a triplet of lancets, and the chancel has likewise indica- 
tions of Early English Tlic north transept has a late Deco 
lated window , and the chancel some early Perpendicular nork 
introduced But the principal feature is the curious insertion 
of the central tower Though on appioachmg the chuiclu 
it seems of very good dimensions, jet it is considerably 
narrower than the transepts, and somewhat narrower tlnn 
the nave Its western piers consequently are detachgd^ 
though there are no aisles to the church, and as they are not 
very massive, they are strengthened by flying buttresses in 
the mteiioi, from the piers to the conespondmg angles be ' 
tween the nave and tran 
septs The tower is open 
to the interior considerably 
above the loof of the tran 
sept, and has a north and 
south window above these 
is a vaulted roof Neither 
these windows nor the belfrj 
windows haie then lights 
foliated, though the lattei 
are of very good composi 
tion The tower presents a 
fine bold outline, from the 
stair turret at the south east 



angle The south porch IS Inn da cfSev nhutnptoa ChurcU Tower 

close to tlie transept, which has a string course resting on 
brackets on its west side, stopped by the face of the poich 
This church is little more than a mile to the north east of 
Whittington, which is on the London road, about five miles 
from Cheltenham, well known as exhibiting the remains of 
a fine old Elizabethan manor house, with a little church ad 
joining it 

Drirapsfield, near Birlip, offers another instance of singular 
construction in the msertion of the tower, winch is also 
central, and much narrower than the nave The church con 

s s nicrey of a nmc and cjnnce] The tower rises direct!) 
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from the flooi of 
the church, its 
east wall resting 
npojl that of the 
nave and its 
other three walls 
independent of 
any other Hie 
west wall has a 
large pointed 
arch, quite plain, 
of one order, 
with a simple chamfer, the clnncel arch is lound liirougn 
the north and south walls 
of the tower are cimoiw 
openings into the lecesses 
formed by its projection into 
the nave These openings 
consist each of half an Ed 
wardinn arch with a plain 
chamfer, resting upon a mas h-1 ’ 
sive engaged column oi ^ v* 

Early English 01 early Deco j jjj 
rated character, a sketch 
Mill explain this better than 
any description There is 
(at piesent) no eastern win 
dow, but the masonry of the 3 n n ts e t d b 

cast nail has not a very ancient appearance 
some delicate panelling 
Altogether this church 
though of no great pro 
nuse as seen from the 
Cirencester road (via Her 
mima) well repays the 
trouble of diverging to it 
I need not inform the 
reader that the above 
notices comprise but 
small portion of the ob 
jeets of interest in this neighbourhood The little cross 
church. of Dowdeswcll, though of late character and exceed 
mglj simple exhibits ranch beauty of pioporfion and some 



The font has 
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Norman remains lately dug up are preserved in it, which may 
lm\e belonged to an earhei stmcturc on the same spot At 
Leckhampton arc some good monumental effigies in the 
churchyard The ruined chapel of Sudcly castle is a veil 
known Perpendicular specimen of gicat beauty 

It will be observed that we have a very satisfactory grada 
tion of Norman work, from the early parts of Tewkesbury 
(indeed we may include the Saxon of Deerhur^t) to the trail 
sition as seen in Bishop s Cleeve, Bredon, and Witlungton 
There is less of the Early English than in any district I am 
acquainted with, though it is not devoid of specimens, as the 
chapter house (as it is called) of Tewkesbury furnishes a fine 
example Of the Decorated and Perpendicular there are 
abundant specimens some of the highest beauty indeed the 
Perpendicular of Gloucester cathedral is almost a peculiar 
style by itself We also notice the great vanety exhibited in 
the village churches as regards outline and cliai actor Wc 
have every sort of tower , the plain one without parapets the 
embattled toner, the pinnacled tower, the parapet and spue 
nnd the broach spue Of the latter Shurdington offers a 
fine instance , it is one of the most taper spires of masonry 
that I ever saw And the central tower or belfry seems to 
occur more frequently in this district than many others in 
England According to Atkyns Gloucestershire w Inch though 
it gives n very short and meagre description of each church 
generally enables us to form some idea of its plan, there arc 
upwards of forty examples m the county, I have certainly 
seen more than half that number myself Wiltshire also con 
tains many instances In Northamptonshire, a county re 
markable for the beauty of its churches, it would be difficult 
to find more than six or sc\cn 

It 1ms not been my intention to give a minute description 
of c\cry building I lm\o visited, I trust I lm\c sanl enough 
to induce the church antiquary who may be resident at 
Cheltenham for n time to give special attention to the village 
churches within his reach, he will find not only curious 
architectural features but also valuable specimens of decora 
tion , painted glass tiles, wood work ns well ns monumental 
remains, that will amply reward Ins research 1 i r 
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an’account of coins and treasure found 

IN CUERDALE 


In May, 1840, some workmen were employed in Cuerdale, 
near Preston, in carrying earth to replace the soil which had 
been washed away from behind a wall formerly built to pro- 
tect the hanks of the river Ribble. In digging for this pur- 
pose, they discovered, at a distance of about forty yards from 
the banks, a large mass of silver, consisting of ingots or bars 
of various sizes, a few silver armlets tolerably entire, several frag- 
ments, and a few ornaments, of various kinds, cut into pieces 
of different dimensions and weights, amounting to upwards of 
a thousand ounces, exclusive of about six or seven thousand 
coins of various descriptions ; the whole had been inclosed in 
a leaden chest, which was so decomposed that only small por- 
tions of it could he seemed. 

The coins have been so fully described, in papers published 
in the Numismatic Chronicle, that they will not here be 
alluded to further than is necessary to prove the probable 
date of the ornaments, which it is the object of this communi- 
cation to describe. The coins consisted of Anglo-Saxon 
pennies, pieces of the second race of French kings, a few 
oriental coins, and some which partially resemble both the 
Sa\on and the French series, which certainly do not belong to 
any flcknou lodged dynasty of any country, but were probably 
struck by some of those piratical northern chiefs who obtained 
at different times a temporary authority both in England and 
Trance. An attentive examination of all these leads to the 
conclusion, that this mass of treasure was deposited about the 
year 910, and the ornaments must he considered such as were 
uoni about the time of Alfred, or perhaps somewhat earlier, 
for none of them appear to have been actually in use at the 
time of the deposit, but rather orilaments laid aside ready to 
be broken up, and cut in pieces for the greater convenience of 
traffic, or for facility in melting. It will he convenient to 
arrange the treasure in classes, in order to give a clearer idea 
of the wiriohs objects of which it was pomnosrd. 
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The first to be noticed are ingots ; these are of very different 
forms and dimensions, some are oblong, about 3* inches long, 
vn.de, and § thick; they have been cast in a mould, pro 
bably of metal, but perhaps of baked clay, as traces of cracks 
appear on the under side of some of them, which are proof; 
also that several ingots have been cast in the same mould 
the surface of others shews that some of the moulds wen 



marked with a cross, fig. 1. These ingots are not adjusted t< 
any particular weight, those cast even in the same mould vary 
ing much in weight ; some weighing between 3900 and 4001 
grains For the ingots of smaller- size also metal-moulds seen 



to have been used, fig. 2, but by far the greater number of thesi 
have been cast in rude hollows formed in sand by the finger 
or perhaps n stick; these vary in weight from upwards o 
2000 grains to less than 100, and in size from 4 % incbc. 



long to i an inch, figs. 3, 4, 5. jlhere arc also sonic men 
lumps of silver dropt upon a -vST*. 

Imt surface, and weighingfrom - 
about 12 to 70 grains, figs. G, 

'* S, In many instances, 
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these ingots and drops hate been bam- 
mcreil on two sides, sometimes on four, 
figs. 9 , 10 ; perhaps, in some cases, as 9 



• 10 


a preparation to forming them into ornaments, or articles for 
use, such as armlets, rings, &c ; but before this intention 
was fully carried out, they have frequently been cut into 
pieces of various dimensions and weights 

It would seem, at first sight, most probable that all the in- 
gots and bars in this treasure were made previously to the 
ornaments found with them, and that they'formed part of the 
materials of their manufacture. But the ingots maiked with 
a cross were doubtless made by a Christian people, such as 
the northraen, by whom this emblem of their newly embraced 
religion was adopted on their coins; while the ornaments, as 
wc shall shew, w f cre most probably the work of pagans in the 
east, and thence imported into Scandinavia. We must there- 
fore consider that some of the ingots and bars were cast in 
the place of manufacture, whence the ornaments ongmally 
came, and that the remainder, i c , those marked with a cross, 
were made by the nortlimen, when they melted down treasure 
for the purpose of traffic. 

Amongst the \arious manufactured objects entire or in 
fragments, which were found in this collection, are several 
iWtttfete in various stages of preparation, from which a tolera- 
bly correct idea may be formed of the processes by which they 
were constructed. 


Tig. 11 is a small arm- 

let, probably not quite A *~ x j 

finished, liming been 
'merely hammered into 
form, the edges and n 

sides still rough and sharp, and detaining traces of the liam- 
nicr, it is nls„o entirely Nvithout ornament: It is pcifcctly 
nat, broad at the middle, becoming gradually narrower to- 
WimlMhc extremities, where it terminates m blunt round 
ends Arflilcts of this description xary in breadth at the 
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middle from \ of an inch to and perhaps more, it is 
probable that they did not quite encircle the arm the ends 
being when worn at some distance from each other 

Sometimes the ends were elongated and rounded into the 
form of a thick wire and twisted together into various forms 
as repiesented m some of the figures 

These armlets are generally ornamented aud it may he 
observed that almost all the ornaments upfin the various 
ai tides discovered m this find are produced by punching with 
tools of various forms The patterns are numerous but the 
foims of the punches are very few the variations being pro 
duced by combining the forms of more punches than one or 
by placing the same or differently formed punches at a greater 
or less distance fiom each other or by varying their direction 
Patterns of the period and localities to which these ornaments 
belong arc scarcely ever found finished by casting 01 chasing 
it would appear also that the use of solder to unite the various 
parts of objects was either little known or little practised for 
the ends of these ornaments are tied together and upon other 
occasions where union is necessarj 
rn ets are employed 

On fig 12 the ornament consists of 
stiaiglit lines made by a punch resem 
blmg a very blunt chisel 

On fig 13 also the ornament consists of straight lines 
with holes interspersed struck by a round pointed punch the 
diagonal lines which are placed crossw isc are not formed by 
the same punch ns those which pass directly across the piece 
these latter have upon one edge some projections which prove 
their origin from a common punch and their difference from 
the lines which form the cross 




On fig 1 1 tin? chisel shaped punch which has been used 
has lmd one side of the edge crcnatcd the other smooth and 
the lines having been struck at some distance apart a plain 
hnc has been left between them 
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Oil fig 15 the punch has had a tnangu 
lor point and, triangles conjoined at their 
haws haling been struck side by side, 
parallel rows of sunk lozenges have been 

^Tig 16 lias been made by a similarly 




lb 


shaped punch but the parallel rows of triangles are not placed 
base to base so as to form lozenges, but aie separated >y a 
narrow strip of metal , tlie opposed angles of these sunk tn 
angles form parallel laised zigzags alternating with the narrow 
lines 



l 18 


lig 17 lias been formed in a manner similar to tlie pre 
ceding hut, hj a slight change in tlie position of the punch 
marks n scries of lozenges or a zigzag line is produced in the 
ornament, and the straight line between the patterns has 
been separated into two hj the blow of a chisel shaped punch 
lig 18 has been formed hj a punch curved like a gouge, 
as has also fig 19, hut the piiucli has in this case been much 
longu 



1 ig 20 has a row of raided lozenges along each margin of 
the armlet, formed bj a series of blows b) a triangular punch 
lig 21 is an armlet in the collection of Mi Asshcton, 
upon whosG property they were disinterred The punch has 




In fig 23 a similar punch but of smaller size ins 
used and the circles lia\e been sq disposed as to pro uc 
somewhat re 
In fig 24 

In fig 25 the punch is only heart shaped 
In fig 26 the pattern is rather confused but it seems 
have been formed by a punch having a small hole in ie 
centre of a lather bioad angular aica the blows Hayin'' nQen 


gularly arranged pattern , 

annular and heart shaped punches have been used 


— : « i - n-r; 

lines with irregular indented ed D es, 

cular spots along the middle w i uc h t l ie 

In fig 27 the punch has 1 ad °u holes, wine ^ 

pattern the appearance ot a senes oi 
points in the centre of each , , . ,i 10 centre 

1 In fig 28 the punch is egg shapednutladotin thcccnc 
four of these have been struck close together, so ns to 
kind of qnatrefoil pattern inclosing four dots 

im 11 

In fig 29 the pattern has been formed by the use of three 
ranches one like a blunt chisel, one small triangular, and ono 
triangular inclosing three circular holes , theso larger trainees 
are placed point to point so as to leave between them plain 

10 tofg^tSy punch used , triangular, with one hole 

In fig 31 the punch is lozenge shaped, with ono largo hole 
in the centre 


fill* 






In fig 32 the pattern is formed by a triangular punch in 
closing three holes , the line which separates the double senes 
of triangles is formed by repeated blows from a small square 
blunt punch 
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In fig 33 the punch has been of an irregu 
Jar crescent form, the impressions June been 
joined at the ends, producing rudclj waved 
lines not verj grnccful 

In fig 3 1 tlic pattern is rather elegant pro 


33 

duccd by \crj simple means, olong the centre nins a line 
composed of triangles inclosing three points arranged in 
pairs apex to apex, so as to form a senes of hourglass shaped 
forms along the edges runs a line of small circles Hie 
end is \cry narrow and taper, and is ornamented by a row of 
lozenges formed by the spaces left between the pointed ends 
of the triangular ptiiiclic* 

In fig 3o the punch is lrrcgulnrl) quatrcfoil with a hole in 
the centre 


31 

In fig 30 the pattern is party formed bj triangular punches 
inclosing three points and by lines of net work the meshes of 
winch are lozenge shaped formed by well arranged impressions 
of small plain triangular punches 

In fig 37 the pattern is formed by a double row of punches 
placed at some little distance from each other the form of 
which it is difficult to describe but which wall he readily 
understood by reference to the phte 



In fig 38 the pattern is also formed by a double row of 
imui <f S ^ ecu ^ lar ^ orm somewhat conical the apices placed 
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In fi» 39 the pattern is formed by two rows of punches of 
nearly similar shape to the preceding, but smaller, and plac 
at a distance one row below the other , 

In fig 40 the pattern is formed by a punch of similar shape 
to the two former, placed in the angles of a zigzag ornamen , 
at each point of which is an annulet A small border runs 
along the edge of the armlet, formed by a senes of contiguous 
blows from a blunt pointed punch 

Fig 41 presents a rather complicated pat- 
tern, formed by small square, tnangulai, and Sly \ 

circular punches, arranged with some refer 
ence to a punch of peculiar shape, but resem- 
blrng that noticed m the preceding « 

Fig 42 is a small portion of a narrow arm- 
let, stamped by a small sharpish chisel, with ^ ' 

an ornament somewhat resembling the Gieeh 12 


meander 

The pattern upon fig 43 is formed b) 
two punches, a circular and a semicircu 
lar one, so arranged as to form something 
like a flower 

The pattern of fig 44 is formed by 
small blunt chisel shaped punches, so 
arranged as to have somewhat of the ap 
pearance of foliage, disposed cross wise, 
and forming a lozenge shaped pattern 

All the patterns hitherto described have been upon armlets, 
perfectly flat, and hammered into shape from the rough ingot, 
^ome broader and longer than others, but all having the same 
general form, large m the middle, gradually tapering towards 
the extremities, where they terminate rather abiuptly, without 
any fastening , or they are hammered out into wire-like ends, 
^vlncli are twisted into knots of various forms, as may be seen 
in the figures 

» There are some armlets where more labour has been be 
stowed, and # a more elegant and delicate ornament has been 
the result In these the metal has been hammered much 
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thinner and the whole length of the armlet has been made 
concave towards the arm convex of course to the outside the 
ends of these terminate in thick wires twisted 01 hooked 
togetliei 



In fig 45 the pattern is formed by a triangular punch in 
closing foul pellets by a chisel like punch forming a double 
or treble continuous line between the rows of triangular 
punches and in some places a iow of lozenges formed by 
a double row of small tnanguhr punches is introduced to nil 
up a vacant space 

In fig 4G the pattern upon the small 

piece which alone remains is so irregularly LM? 
formed that it is difficult to describe the 
mode in winch it is produced It appears 
that along the middle is a iow of lozenges L 

formed by triangular punches on each side 
is a row of peculiar formed punches within wlncli the slnrp 
point of a chisel has been used to give a kind of richness to 
the pattern by breaking up the surface by a senes of angular 
diggings and along the edge of the armlet a row of quad 
rangular punches inclosing a pellet 
In fig 47 the pattern is far more 
elegant than in any of the others is 
much more elaborate in much deeper 
relief and has the appfearance at first 
sight of having been produced by some 
v ?ry different means upon examina 
tion liowe\er it will bo percened 
tliqt the effect is produced only by a more si llful and labo 
nous use of instruments of similar description Along the 
middle is a row of lozenges formed by a triangular punch 
along the edges a row of half lozenges formed by the same 
punch betw een them is a broad pattern consisting of a zig 
zag ornament each point terminating in three pallets This 
is formed hj a punch similar to that used in fig 37 *placed in 
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the same manner, but with more regularity, and struck much 
deeper into the metal , an annular punch is then used, which * 
by three blows upon the broad space between the bases of the 
peculiar ornament, produces the three pellets at each point of 
the zigzag, forming altogether a pattern of very great elegance 
There are also in this Cuerdale treasure several other armlets 
differing much m form from the preceding, they generally 
terminate in thick wires twisted together, but like the preced- 
ing secin to be entirely formed by the hammer, and orna- 
mented, if ornamented, by punches 



Fig 48 has a qnadrangulai section, thickest in the middle, 
tapering towards the ends, one angle being towards the arm, 
which appears to have been an inconvenient arrangement for 
the wearer 



49 1S perfectly similar to the preceding, except that it 
i w 01,1 er > ^d that the form of the fastening is somewhat 
erent Neither of these have any ornament 



turn«] to ‘ S w, a quadrangular, but one of the flat sides is 
ned t0ffar<i s the arm, it has not on that side any orna- 

VOX, TV. - * 
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ment, but the three other sides have each a row ot lozenges 
formed by a triangular punch. 



m_- 51 i s part of an armlet, which has also been quadran- 
gufar? but to becn spirally twisted; the wirelike end ha, 

be Fi "' 53 1 also part of an armlet, apparently « 

is ornamented with a series of spiral grooves, induced _by th 
hammer, so as to give it the appearance of having 
twisted. 



Fig. 53 is circular, thick in the middle, tapering Awards 

the ends, where it is twisted in a rather unusual manner. 
This appears to have been entirely formed by a komme . 



• 54 

Fig. 54 is also circular, fastened in the more usual manner. 
Upton it is strung a ring formed on the same principle as 
armlets, quite flat, tapering to a point at the ends, whicn 
tied together. This practice of fastening rings upon arm . e .^. 
seems to have been very common, several instances ot 
having occurred in Denmark. One found at Vaalse.ro tne 
island of Ealster, in 1835, had ten rings suspended from it. 
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Tlg 55 appears to bo part of an armlet, bammorcd round, 
but unfinished , it was perhaps 
intended to hare terminated in a 
hook, thin at the bend, increasing , 
towards the end which is abrupt , 
hhe those which usually occur 
•upon the gold torques, as that 
engraved in the Archscologica 
Journal, vol u p 379. 




Fig 56 is circular, perhaps unfinished, til \ I ^ 

have been mtended to terminate in liea s ^ mohahlv 
dragons the marks hammered at the sides SI , 

meant for some representation of teeth It cannot ho said 
that these terminations are much like heads o i y • 

hut they are perhaps less unlike dragons heads than any thing 
else , and may therefore ho considered as such . , 

such has been the intention, it must he remarked tli g 

dragon like ornaments appear in relief upon some o^ts, s ucl 
as will he described in a future page, yet such a termination 
to an armlet of the tenth century is eitromely rare, it no 
unique It is very probable that tbis piece may have 
formed by the same people who made the ornamen s o » 
as the animal form is common to both, and the v> or na p 
about the teeth is similar to that of the figure refcire o 
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Iig B7 is an armlet of a totally different construction , it 
consists of two pieces of silver, hammered nearly round, thick 
in the middle, tapering towards the ends, which are twisted 
together intp a knot 
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of the tongue is ornamented by a series of round globules ar- 
ranged in lines, crossing each other at right angles 



Fig 63 is part of the ring of a tongue similar to that repre 
sented in the preceding figure it shews more explicitly the 
mode m which the pattern has been formed It is in the 
collection of Mr Assheton 

Fig 64 is a portion of a fibula resembling one which was 
found m a bog near Ballymoncy, in the county of Antrim, and 
now preserved in the public collection in Dublin The oma 
ment is formed by stamped lines diagonally intersecting, and 
the squares they enclose arc made round by a circular punch 
The Irish fibula is figured in the Arclueologia, vol xvn 
p 323 



Fig 65 is a portion of a fibula, similar to fig 61, also octan- 
gular, but only the three external sides liav e been ornamented 
with a row of lozenges formed by a double row of impressions 
from a triangular punch 

Fig G6 is a fragment cut off from some object the exact 
form of which cannot be ascertained or illustrated from any 
other specimen in this or similar discoveries It is orna- 
mented by punches similar to those which lia\ e been noticed 
upon the armlets and fibula 

The next objects are n«os, also found amonnst these trea- 
sures 
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Fig C7 S 'is merely a piece of metid ‘"'tie f’ thetds 
and narrower at tlie ends, nn . j t j s cu ttfely with- 

lapping over, hut without any ,P‘ t j j s ] lam mercd 

o™ ornament. In some specimens the 
andhent into the form of a ring, in the same mm 
flat one here figured. formed exactly in the 

Pigs. 68, 69. These nretwo’rmgsfo ^ hy 

same manner as the armlets, u D s. 
the same means 



70 

Pig 70 has been hammered into a small four-aided bar 
then twisted, and ultimately formed into a ring, the end 
of which meet but have not been united. ... . .j:,!, 

Fig. 71. Two wires have been hammered ^to a rcnindish 

form, tapering towards the ends, w ^ ic ^,^ ve . p blows 

ther. Each wire has been ornamented by t . rans ^^ S . e - t d . 
of a blunt chisel, and has the appearance o ein S‘ . ’ 

these two have been entwined together to form D > 

“^“Ts™“oV: tg tm;d S of two small wires 

tW p“ ^portion of a ring formed of three wires twisted 

together, each wire having been indented. 

transversely, so that, when the three are 

twisted together, each lias the appearance ^ 

of having been previously twisted , and the 

whole together exactly resembles a common rope. 
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lig 74 is a portion of a nng formed of two cords like the 
preceding soldered longitudinally together , 

Fig 75 is a piece of ribbed wire, such as those of which the ' 
preceding have been formed * 

Fig 76 is perhaps a portion of a ring formed to resemble 
string of very small beads 

It may be as well to notice in this place the wires of van 
ouS dimensions which have been used m the formation of dif 
ferent objects in this find The larger wires almost univer 
sally bear the marks of the hammer by which they have been 
rounded but the smaller ones cannot have been formed by this 
process they must have been formed by drawing in some man 
ner not very different from that in use at the present day 
fhe following figures exhibit various dimensions of drawn 
wire which occur in this mass of treasure 



77 7rt ™ 

Fig 77 appears to have been part of an armlet 

Fig 78 is a specimen of fine wire, tied into a knot with 
some care and trouble, but whether with any especial motive 
it is not easy to pronounce 

Tig 79 is a portion of some ornament the nature of which 
dannot be exactly ascertained, it appears to have originally 
consisted of three loops the six ends of which have been 
welded together , but the termination Jias been cut, and its 
form can scarcely be conjectured . 

lhe people of these times appear to have been exceedingly 
ingenious in the .construction of chains, of which there are 
m this find some very elegant specimens, and which next 
claim notice 



Fig 80 is a fragment in the collection of Mr Assbeton , » 
it consists of a senes of rings, compressed together in the 
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ES oto l ^ps n aro P pS. forming a kind 1 of double 
cbam one interlinked uith the other each link cm 
diately dependent upon the next link but one to ltsclt 
Tig 81 is in the collection of Mr Asshcton, it gsgsw 
is composed qf small wires, and is constructed m a S8«-.A 
maimer similar to the preceding 







Fig 82 is part of a chain rather rudel) formed of vne, 
apparently prepared for the purpose of suspending some 
ornament 

Fig 83 is also m the collection of Mr Asshcton, it appeals 
to ha\ e been composed of links of a form similar to those o 
the preceding chains, but diflercntly put together, so that 
when completed the chain is correctly four sided and 
hollow 

Fig 84 is probably a poition of an aimlct m the collec- 
tion of Mr Assheton, and 
may be included amongst / 
the chains, it is com- ( 1 0?i. 

posed of fine wire knitted K — / 

precisely in the same man 
ner as a modern stocking , it is hollow, so that a large pencil 
may be easily passed withm it , one end is inserted into a flat 
piece of silver, bent* the sides nvetted togetliei, to contain 
tbe silver ring by which the two ends were united to fix it 
upon the arm 



Miscelt aneous objects 


Fig 83 is a small object some 
wbat like a hammer in shape, it is 
furnished with a ring for suspen 
sion When it was fiist discovered 
not attached to any other object it 
appeared not improbable that it 
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might base been used ns n lmiton or fastening of some sort , 
but.mnnngst a number of objects or similar age nml character 
di=co\end m Demit irk, three or four of like form Jibuti or 
ornamented with tmnguhr punches, occumd, one of which 
w ns suspended, with some plain round wires, to n *tnall 
ring, the whole Immg the njipnrnnec of mi ornament of 
dress It is \crj probibh* that it maj line had some sjm 
bolical meaning 

I ig ** Ci has non the appearance of n nook it has bcch 
hammered into its present form lmt 
whether it was formed into n hook 
original!) , or was afterwards neenhii 
talty bent into that form maj be 
doubted It nnj ime been ongunllv suspended from a 
ring like the Dirndi ornament just mintioncd, or perhaps, 
more prohibit it was the tongue of n fibula 



hi 


lig S7 llicrc arc two objects of this form, both are 
entire, no piece has lug been cut ofl, ns is the ease with hi f° r 
the greater number of objects of which this find w as composed 
They arc formed entire!) b\ the hammer, \crj rudcl) , ana 
are apparcntlj unfinished lor what the) were intended is a 
matter of uncertain t) , ns uo finished ornament of similar form 
has been discos ered 

1 propose to notice m a future number the objects forming 
the ne\t class of ornaments, which are of a \er) different 
character from those which ha\c ahead) been described, 
both in their style of workmanship and in the nature of the 
deuces with whicli the) are decorated 
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sr urn’s church, nun-monkton, 
YORKSHIRE 



Tiif nunnciy of Monhcton, or Nun Monhton, of tlic Bene 
dictinc order, was founded in the reign of King Stephen, by 
AVillinm dc Arches find Ivetta lus wife, whose daughter Matilda 
appears to have been a nun there The possessions which 
formed the endowment were confirmed by Henry Murdoc, 
archbishop of Aorh, whose charter is printed in the Monns- 
ticon 

The visitation of Thomos de Datb) , archdeacon of Richmond, 
Apnl 30th, 1397, when Margaret 1 airfnx was prioress, is also 
there printed, and does not redound to the credit cither of the 
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nuns or their* prioress at that period The} were accused of 
wearing divers furs, "even grey furs” silk gowns*, silk 
veils, rings on their fingers, &c , and neglecting tlieir proper 
costume, the cloak and hood, even m tlieir chapel, and of 
holding too familiar intercourse with John Monkton, alias 
Alanson and others, the prioress especial]} was accused of 
having acted as bursar , of selling a large quantity of timber , 
of having too easily restored nuns who had lapsed into 
sm, of allowing them to receive presents from their friends, 
towards tlieir maintenance, and of having frequently invited 
John Monkton to feasts in her own chamber there playing 
at " tables * with him, and being served by lnm with 
drink , by which practice* the house was much scandalized 
The} were strictly forbidden by the injunctions issued on 
the 8th of Jul} following, to hold any intercourse with the 
said John Monkton and other* enumerated, except in the 
presence of two senior nuns of good Tepute, or to allow 
clerks to frequent the priory without good cause, or to con 
tmue any of the other practices complained of 

By a survey of the possessions of the pnoiy, 29 Henry VIII , 
it appears that the annual rental amounted to £132 15s, 
equivalent to at least £1500 a year of our money At 
the Dissolution the property was granted to Lord Latymer, 
(Sir John Neville* ) 

It seems probable that the church now standing was 
the chapel of the nunnery, which may partly account for its 
very singular arrangement From the style of the architec 
ture there can be no hesitation in assigning the end of the 
twelfth centmy as the period of its erection 

There does not appear to be any ground for supposing that 
there was a more ancient structure which was removed to make 
room for the present one On the contrary it is far more 
probable that the other buddings of the prior} would be erected 
before the chapel the eastern part, now destro}ed, may have 
been built soon after the foundation, or about the middle 
of the twelfth centuiy , but the edifice progressed slowly 
changing its character according to the style in use when each 
part was erected thus, the work having been half a centuiy 
in hand, the later portions became pure Early English 

The church as it stands at present is a small but very 

M <iu bu* J ip s Angl ep fount, » VJonast con »oL it p !<*•>— 196 
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beautiful Early English structure, of great interest to the 
nrclueologist from the circumstance that it is probably unique 
both m design and in detail It consists of the western 
partond tower only of the original structure, the eastern part 
having been long destroyed, probably at the period of the 
Reformation 

The west front is of very singular de 
sign, and particularly elegant It is re- 
markable for the curious and very inge- 
nious combination of a tower and high 
pitched roof in one design If the 
tower were remo\ ed the front w ould pre- 
sent n gable with a pitch of sixty de- 
grees, thus forming an equilateral tri- 
angle on the side walls On the point 
of this gable is placed the parapet of 
the tower, the west side of the tower 
itself forming part of the gable, and the 
other three sides being included m the 
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with Early English shafts in the jambs and a rich suite of 
molding^ to the arch, partaking in a slight degree of the 
Norman character, but so much more of the Early “0 
that it may be considered as belonging to that style ‘ 1 
latest portion of the period of transition : it is not - as “ E ‘ (1 
sunnosed from its form, a Normnn doorway preserved 
built into Early English • ~ ~ 1 FTf® 

' ' “ ‘ 1 


wort "Under the drip- 
stone or hoodmould * of 
the canopy is the pecu- 
liar ornament which has — ' .ip 

been called the nutmeg ornament, from its resemblance to u 
a nutmeg projecting from the hollow moulding. ^ This orna- 
ment is a common feature in Early English work in the nort 1 
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of England, but is not at all usual in the south. Over the 
doorway, and filling up the pediment of the porch, is a small 
trefoil-headed niche. Above the porch arc three fine lancet 
windows, the central one, the highest, running up quite into 
the tfiwer. . 

Above this in that part of the tower vvliicli rises above the 
gable is a square-headed trefoil window. On each angle of 
the front are flat buttresses, and on these and between these 
•and the doorway are round-headed niches ; in the south-western 
of these is a female figure, of which the head is lost. The 
cornice of the parapet of the tower and of the north and south 
sides of the church is supported by mashs. 

The windows on the north and south 
sides are plain lancets with bold drip- 
stones. Between these are flat buttresses 
spreading out laterally in the lower part. 

At the west end of the south side is a 
round-headed door, and there is a small 
door at the eastern end of the same side : 
in the same wall but eastward of the 
present end, are the remains of a large 
aud highly enriched doorway of similar 
character to the west door. 

The jambs of the windows are orna- 
mented with banded shafts, outside of 
which is the tooth ornament. The capi- 
tals of these shafts are singular, the 
abacus being cut underneath into an in- 
dented or serrated ornament. The bases 
of the niche shafts are also curious, the 
round moulding overhanging the square 
plinth. 

It should be mentioned that the roof 
has been lowered, but the original pitch 
is plainly visible, as the weather moulds 
still remain, and in the engraving it has 
been restored to its original height. 

Interior. — There are no aisles, the 
loof having been carried over the whole, 
as mentioned before, at a high pitch, and 
• -consequently including the greater part 
of the toner in the interior, wheie it 
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is supported on two massive square piers with nrclics on the 
three sides, that on the cast being extremely lofty, and 
reaching above the ccntic lancet into the part above 
enclosed for the reception of the bells It is to be regretted 
that the effect of the interior is very much destroyed by the 
lovveimg of the roof the mtiodnction of a modern groined 
plnstci ceiling and the stopping up of the upper part of the 
eastern arch of the tower In the view given tjicsc have been 
removed 



The walls are massive and in their thickness there is a 
tnfonum passage carried completely round the north west 
and south sides it is entered by a staircase m the north west 
angle and communicates with the belfry stair At the east 
end it is carried past the present east wall (which is of l*de 
date) to the outside, where the wall is biol cn off Into this 
passage the windows open the) aie plain lancets on the out 
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side, and splayed within The inner "nil is divided by 
vaulting shafts into wide and narrow beys, tl\c wide ones 
come opposite the windows, and are filled with the inner 
window arches These in the lower part are ornamented with 
a kind of nail head or indented moulding, and have banded 
shafts, on the capitals of which rest the bases of the arches, 
which are stilted The labels terminate in heads and arc 
ornamented with the nail head Between the window open 
ings are the narrow bajs f Ihese are pierced in the lower 
part with two narrow pointed arches with banded shafts and 
between them a sunk trefoil panel with 
roses on the cusps Over these is another 
opening the interior head of which is a 
square headed trefoil, and the exterior a 
pointed trefoil, ornamented with roses 
which are carried down to the inner arch m 
• an irregular manner Ihe vaulting shafts 
ace alternately single and triple, and nse»*> «p«>° * 
rot it * t 
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from beautiful corbels sculptured in a great \anety of designs 
of foliage The whole of the work is finely executed, and the 
effect of the interior ruth this nch tnfonum arcade running 
round is very singular but remarkably elegant i H r 
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NOTICE OY SOME SUPPOSED EGYPTIAN REMAINS, 

HITHERTO UNDESCRniED, IN UPPER NUBIA. 

Egypt proper ended at Syene, now called Asouan, or tlie 
first cataract of the Nile. It appears however that the kings 
of Egypt held ■forages the sway over the narrow skirting of 
land "which stretches above the first cataract. According to 
Mr. Birch, there are traces of this conquest as early as the 
12th dynasty a . The remains of antiquity are very numerous 
indeed throughout this district, mostly of a date varying from 
the Ptolemies to the Roman emperors. There arc hoirevm' 
exceptions, such as Beyt al Wallee, Den*, Seboua, Aboo- 
Sembel, Samneh, Isle of Argo, and Gebel Barknl. These 
ruins have been determined to belong to the era of Rame- 
ses II., and other kings of the eighteenth dynasty. 

At Gebel Barhal, or Napata, the remains are very extensive, 
and were at one time supposed to represent the site of the 
ancient Meroe. Major Eelix and the present duke of North- 
umberland had, however, ascertained the connexion of Thoth- 
mes IV., Amenophis III., and Raineses II., all kings of tl\e 
eighteenth dynasty, with this city, but until the late Prussian 
expedition the date of no Egyptian monument further to the 
south had been positively ascertained and communicated to 
the public. 

There are it is true some very interesting monuments of 
the same style described by Cailliaud at Assur, Me^aou at, 
and Nnga. The pyramids and extensive ruins at the former 
place, combined -with geographical calculation, leave no doubt 

its identity with the ancient Meroe He has given very 
minute and elegant representations of these buildings, hut un- 
fortunately was not aware of the value of the cartouches for 
the purpose of fixing their period. In one of his notes he 
states this circumstance with great regret Professor Lep- 
sms has supplied this deficiency, as he appears to have 
examined carefully all the hieroglyphical inscriptions beyond 
Gebel Barkal. He pronounces tbo ruins of Assur, Naga, and 
Meyaourat to be all comparatively recent, not reaching beyond 
the time of the Ptolemies. At Wady Kerbekan (Cailliaud’s 
iNaga), they found a fine statue of one of the kings of the 

• See his communication to the Rojal Society of Liteiatute on the 25th June, 1846 
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eighteenth d) nasty, but it had probably been transported 
there At Wady-IIoua-Taib, and Assur, there are many car- 
touches bearing the names of Oairtcsen I , Amenophis III , 
but evidently of a later period The same may be said of 
the other hieroglyplucal inscriptions found there 

The most southern point where any antiquities were found 
by either M Cailhaud or Dr Lepsms was Sobah, in lat 15 
30 , a heap of rums about half a day’s journey above Khar 
town, on the eastern bank of the Blue river, once the capital 
of the Christian kingdom of Aloa The rums there are of sun- 
burnt bricks, and evidentlj Christian Professor Lepsius how- 
ever mentions a lion or ram, w hicli is said to have been taken 
from thence by Khurslnd Pasha, and a granite statue of Osins, 
of a late style, which they saw at Kainorin, and which had 
been found at Sobah M Cailhaud also mentions a sphinx, 
which is probably the lion or ram spokeu of by the Chevalier 
Lepsius 

The island of Meioc was hounded by the Blue Nile, the 
Atbara (the ancient Astaboras), and the Raliad, to the south 
of Sennaar It would therefore appear that the four last 
mentioned ruins were contained in this distnet, and are the 
most southerly ones described by any European traveller 

Cailhaud says, (\ol m p 138 8vo ed,) "that some 
Arabs assured mm that there were similar l urns at about two 
days’ journey to the south, on the road to Abyssinia he sup 
poses this to be the situation of Mandeyr He also gives an- 
other Arab account, according to which, one and a half days 
journey further to the south, are rums of the same character 
at a place called Kely Burckhardt has also alluded to some 
nuns at a place called Goss Regiab, but he was not able to 
examine them 

These places are all to the north of Sennaar, and appear to 
be either on the ancient route from Naga to Axum, or the 
one at right angles to it, that ran from Aboo Aliraz on the 
Blue Nile to Souahim on the Red sea 

Even with the assistance of the Arabs, Cailhaud w as not 
enabled to bnng the evidence of Egyptian civilization to the 
latitude of Sennaar I am in a position to state on equally 
good evidence, that there are similar nuns veiy far south of 
that city, and neai the borders of Abj ssmia I do not wish 
to be supposed to lay too much stress upon the value of the 
information which I have received it has however the ad 
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vantage of most verbal accounts in being altogether voluntary 
and uncalled for, and as there must be some foundation for 
the statement \ I have thought it my duty to offer this con- 
tribution to the interesting subject of African antiquities. 

The following is an extract from my journal, 24th Dee., 1840. 

“Visited the ruins of the temples of Orabos : they arc very 
fine. I had given a passage in my boat from Asouan to 
Esne 4o a slave-merchant, named Hnmoud Abd-cl-djound, 
resident at Asouan. He landed with me, and on seeing the 
ruins, assured me that he knew of some exactly similar in 
appearance, but much finer, at a place called 'Badouka , twelve 
days’ journey beyond Sennahr, and six hours (about twelve 
miles) east of the Blue Nile. He had frequently been to 
Abyssinia by fond.” 

This is pretty clear, and if confirmed would carry the Egyp. 
turns close to the borders of Abyssinia. I am afraid wc have 
no evidence for carrying them further. The ruins of Axnm 
are doubtless of a much more recent period, belonging cither 
to the Greek or medieval period of Abyssinian history'. Vun 
Heeren hints otherwise, but lie does not as'sign any tangible 
grounds for his opinions. 

JAMES TALBOT. 

b The mere fact of notked atone- work being found In such a latitude is sufficient to 
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Among indirect evidences of tljc state of English society m 
the middle ages, few are more valuable than those manuscript 
treatises prescribing forms for the pieparation of deeds and the 
composition of letters, which are presen ed in our public 
libraries They cast the same light upon the nature of epis 
tolary intercourse at various periods that the Registrum 
Brevium sheds upon the formulae of legal processes during 
early times , and, happily, many pm ate letters, written 
between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, which have 
descended to us, prove that these forms, how ever strange some 
may appear, were, generally, well adapted to the social exi 
gencies of the penods at which they were compded 

These treatises on dictation -are frequently confined to an 
enumeration of the ceremonial phrases for commencing and 
ending letters to persons of various ranks , but in numerous 
cases the authors have gone more deeply into the subject, and 
supplied entire epistles, winch, imitatis mutandis, might he at 
once adopted and copied by the scribe of an earl or an esquire 
As may be readily imagined sucli compositions refer chiefly 
to those petty cares and vexations of human existence which 
are not peculiar to any. age, they include solicitations for pre 
ferment, for protection, for loans of money, these are their 
chief features , but as they were prepared for unlettered times, 
when the most ordinary principles of composition were un- 
known to any hut the clergy, the authors occasionally descended 
to the humblest affairs of life, and prescribed the terms in 
which a farmer should ask the loan of Ins neighbour’s plough 
ow cart It may be observed, however, that there are no 
forms of amatory declaration provided, although an Iago of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century is taught how to intimate 
to her injured lord the supposed perjury of any contemporary 

I select from a manuscript which has recently fallen under 
my notice, three forms presenting very characteristic features 
i ne nrst is an application by an imaginary earl of Gloucester 
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to liis vintner, for wine on credit. The noble wisely reminds 
the tradesman that he had been often indebted to him, and 
had always fully paid him at the appointed time ; therefore 
he the more confidently relies on him in his present urgent 
necessity, and earnestly begs he will let him ha\c flic tuns of 
wine, viz , two of Gascony, and three of Anjou, each at the 
price of twenty shillings, until Palm Sunday, assuring him that 
the money will be duly paid at the day named, and begging 
that he will so conduct himself in this matter that he may be 
entitled to the earl’s thanks. 

Comes mandat creditori suo ul initial sil/i vinnm. 

A. comes Glovemie dilecto sibi A. vinctario dc C. salutem 
et dilectionem. Quum quicquid vobis de vino crcditorio 
multociens debuiraus, ad diem vestrum semper plcnarie per- 
solvimus, et nichil est in reragio, audacius in hoc stanti nego- 
cio confugimus attencius rogantes quntinus v. dolea vini, s. 
duo Gasconiensis et tria Andegavense, quodhbet ad pretium 
xx. s. usque ad Pasca floridum nobis acomodctis. Scituri 
quod denarios vestros ad diem nominatum omni occasion c ct 
dilacione remota persolvemus : tantum ergo fnciatis ut vobis 
ad gratiarum tencamur acciones. Valete. 

The form prescribed for the vintner’s answer to this com- 
munication, reciting the earl’s request, and the fact that lie 
had always paid his bills, concludes, “ at present I consent to 
your entreaty, and accommodate you with five tuns, trusting 
that at the day named you will pay me my debt, according to 
your custom.” But if the customer, on the other hand, was a 
bad paymaster, the tradesman is advised, the recital being 
preserved, to make this significant variation -in the con- 
cluding terms of his epistle ; “1 trust you with the five tuns 
demanded, particularly requesting that you will pay me the 
old debt which is in arrear, together with this new debt, at 
the said day.” 

In the next example the same imaginary earl writes to His 
woollen-draper in London : premising that he scarcely deserves 
credit, he begs that he may be trusted with twenty ells of 
scarlet, as many of pers, or blue cloth, and an equal quantity 
of another, at as low a pnee as possible, until Easter-close, 
“without a pledge, if you please,” but, as he seems to have 
entertained^ suspicion that the tradesman would like secu- 
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nty, lie prudently sends by the bearei ten gold rings and ten 
silver cups, substantial gages of lus intention to pay The 
conclusion of the epistle is curious, the earl begs his woollen 
draper “ so to do that lie may return unto lnm, ns Ins friend 
and creditoi, thanks and honour w ith his money ” It vas a 
very common practice in the times in which tins formula was 
prepared, the reign of Henry the Third, to obtain goods on 
deposits of jewellery or plate , and when we repollect that the 
king himself was more than once reduced to the same stmt, 
there is no room to suppose that the author of this “ complete 
letter writer” of the thuteentli century has in the least degree 
attributed to his imaginary earl a procedure derogatory to his 
position, or opposed to the manners of his age 

“ B Comes Glovernic dilceto sibi A Pannano Lond salu 
tern et dilectioms affectum Qnamvis merita nostra non exi 
gant (vel non processerunt) tamen de hberahtate vestra con 
fidunus (ad vos in hoc mstanti negocio confugimus) rogans at 
tencius quatmus x\ ulnas de scarleta rubea et totidem de 
perso et totidem de mlnueto ad rationabde forum vel precium 
prout sustinere poteritis usque ad Clausum Pasca, absque pig 
nore si vobis placuerit, miln acomodetis, a el super x anulos 
aureos et x ciphos argenteos quos vobis transmittimus Sci 
atis enim pro vero quod ad diem prefixum omm occasione 
remota vobis bene pcrsolvemus Tantura ergo facntis ut vobis 
tanquam famihan et creditor! nostro grates et honores cum 
denarns vestns referamus Yalete ” 

The following evasive letter suggests a very simple con 
dition of society , for excepting m times when new s travelled 
slowly the excuse proposed would scarcely have been generally 
apt A fur dealer is advised to reply to a friend who had a^hed 
him to purchase furs that a sudden fire had destroyed all his 
means, and that he could find no one to trust him since 
Dilecto amico &c literas vestras nuper accepi in quibus 
me petistis ut ego vos penulas et fururas perqiurerem, quod 
hbenter fecissem, sed ignis nuper superveniens totam pecuniani 
meam redegit m cmerem Unde vobis nuttere non potui 
quod non habui , nec creditores mvem qiu ahquid nnbi ere 
derent post mcendiuni dubitaverunt enim perdere fotuni 
quod mihi acomodarent Precor lgitur ne moleste feratis 
Pfbta vobis non misi cum sciatis causam impediment! 
Yalete t h T 
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I'.OUAK PERIOD 

The following notices of coins recently found in Essex, and at present m 
the cabinet of the Hon R C Neville may assist in deciding the tribes by 
whom the inepigraphical coins bf Britain weie fabricated 

1 Ancient British coin 

Ob plain slightly indented in part 

R rude imitation of a chariot with a driver , under the chariot 13 
a wounded man 

Electrum 91 1 grs Found at Hadstock in Essex 

Corns of this class and in this metal are not uncommon Eight of the 
same character are in the national cabinet Ruding pi 1 fig I — 6 yi« 
six of these coins with a similar convex projection in front, but without any 
indication of the places where they were discovered One of the Specimens 
in the British Museum was found at Herne in Surrey, another in Kent 

2 Ob rude horse gradient to the right above and below a O 

R horse gradient to the left, as. 1 7 ff grs found at Chester 
ford 
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Julian ... 

Valentiman, tlie Younger 
Theodosius 

• Maximus 

Valentiman, Elder 
Valens 
Faustina 
Arcadius - 

45 

We are indebted to Mr Jabez Allies for the following interesting ac 
count of discoieries recently made at Droitwich, which have supplied ample 
evidence of a Roman settlement in that locality supposed to have been the 
British town Salma, m the country of the Dobum 

“ In pursuing my further researches relative to the Roman occupation 
of various parts of Worcestershire, I was anxious to discover evidences 
of such occupation at Droitwich, the Salma , or supposed Salma, of the 
ancients In addition to the Roman urn found there during the excavation 
for the foundations of Mr Elhns s salt works, the particulars of which 
communicated on a former occasion®, a fine Roman tessellated pavemen as 
Bince been discovered about eight inches beneath the surface, m ays 
Meadow, on the northern bank of the river Salwarp, close to 
Dioitwich, and on the northern limkof thfe Stoke Prior branch of the 0 

verhampton, Worcfester, and Oxford railway, being near the spot w ere 
that branch joins the main line , , 

“ This branch, on entering Droitwich from Stoke Prior, passes at t e ac 
of Mr Elhns s salt works, and crossing the Worcester and 
turnpike road by means of a viaduct, runs along the ridge cal e 
Vines ” which lies below Doderhill church, and proceeds to a point a 
beyond Woods saltworks, where it*is divided into two pirts, a 1 
further on, upon the noi them limb of it, is the spot where the tesse a 
pavement was found ^ 

“A large portion of the pavement has been presented to the h useum 
the Worcestershire Natural History Society, by the gentlemen acting o 
cially upon the line The Rev William Lea, of Droitwich, invited me to 
th^ spot on the 3rd of April inst , where I had the satisfaction of examinm^ 
the pavement, and of witnessing its removal It measured about t ee 
yards long and two yards and a half broad, (but there may have been more 
of it on each side of the cutting,) and it was curiously ornamented m co m 
partments with* various interlaced figures, formed of white, red, and ue 
coloured stones or tessene, a little larger than dice The meadow was or* 
merly a ploughed field, and the pavement lay at the bottom between two 
plough lands, and the plough must for centuries have passed over the pave 
* S?e Archeological Journal ?ol iv p 73 
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tnent, within a few inches of it. The cement in winch the pniement set 
is extremely fragile, and probably the constant action of moisture and . 
drought which continued for so long a period in the hollow between the 
two lands, materially tended to render it so. At a few yards distance, to- 
wardj.the east, fragments of a similar pnrement were dug up, or which 


I have sent specimens for inspection. 


These were found much better 


cemented together than the former, owing perhaps to their hnung been in 
a drier situation, under one of the lands. The tesscrcc of one specimen 
are much smaller than any of the rest. Whether the white and blue tes- 
sera are composed of natural stone or artificial, I^annot pretend to deter- 
mine; the red ones evidently are bits of brick. If they are natural, the 
white may be oohte, and the blue, probably, ate lias If artificial, the white 
may have been made of either macerated oolite, or of a species of fuller s 
earth called “walker’s clay b ,” which is found in Borne places in this 
county; but I am at a loss to guess of what material the blue may ha\e 
been made, unless it were macerated lias. 

“ There were red sand-stone foundations of a building at the spot, which 
appeared to have been of considerable extent, but we did not discover any^ 
Roman bricks. A small piece of the transparent talc (said to be the lapis 
specularis of the Romans) was found amongst these remains, but whether, 
as it has been conjectured, it was used in the windows of the building in 
question in the 6ame manner as we now use glass, I cannot pretend to 
decide. I am informed that at a short distance from these foundations a 
layer of human bones, in a state of crumbling decay, was discovered. 
Various rebes, such as iron spear-heads, a fibula, key, bronze pins, frag- 
ments of tile scored with lines, and of pottery of various kinds, usually 
found near sites of Roman occupation, including a portion of “Samian” 
ware, ornamented in relief, were found near thcBC remains*. Amongst the 
earthenware, may be noticed a fragment of one of those singular flat 
vessels, formed of whitish clay, with a broad recurved margin, and a 
spout, frequently discovered with Roman remains' 1 ; also red pottery orna- 
mented with chevrons, circles, and dots of white clay, in relief. A portion 
of a small vessel of red ware was found, resembling one preserved in the 
Museum at Worcester, which was found in one of the cfsts in the Roman 
burial-ground at Kempsey, and is figured in my “ Antiquities of Worcester- 
shire*.” Another specimen, in my possession, was found with Roman re- 
mains during the formation of the Severn navigation lock, at Digits, near 
Worcester. An ornamental bronze pin, double-pointed, like the nock of 
an anow, and perforated at the other extremity, was found in the earth 
where the pavement lay f . A bronze pin was found amongst Roman jelics, 

a stamp near the spout. Representations 
of some found in London may he found in 
the Archseologia, vol. vui. pL x., yol. xit. 
phli 

• Plate ii. fig 20 p, 17. 

1 This may possibly have been the aeus 
of some kind of fibula. . The pm found at 


k “A walker, (ffllaldjcr, Dutch,) a 
fuller ” — Bailey’s Diet. 

* A considerable number of these re- 
mns, w\tl\ specimens of the tessellated 
avement, were kindly sent by the Rev. 
\ tlliam Lea, of Droitwich, and Mr. Allies. 

These vessels are usually marked with 
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during the demolition of the Castle Hill at Worcester, resembling this in its 
bifid point, but the head, which is not perforated, is formed of stone or 
\itnfied paste 

‘ A large number of Roman brass coins have been found all along the line 
at Droitwich some previously to, and others during the cuttings* parti 
cularly in “ Bays Meadow, and in that part called “ The Vines which is 
a high ridge on the northern side of the river Sahvarp, well exposed to the 
sun, and very suitable for a vineyaid* possibly it may have been so used 
even by the Romans, or m later times by the brethren t/f the fuary of St 
Augustine in Wich.or Doderhill or by the prior and content of Worcester, 
who possessed considerable property there 11 

“The Roman coins which have been found at Droitwich amount to a con 
siderable number I have 6een about fifty in the hands of different persons , 
and among them were brass coins of Hadrian, Gallienus, Claudius II , 
several of Carausius and Constantius 1 have also examined a collection 
belonging to a gentleman late of Droitwich, now resident at Worcester, 
which includes coins of Maximian Carausius, Constantius, Licimus, Con 
, stantine Cnspus Magnentius, Valens, and Grutian, and about sixteen 
others which I cannot decipher He Btates that most of them were from 
time to time found at ' The Vines, when that part was used as gardens 
And it may be remarked that on the side of an elevation called 4 Pigeon 
House Hill, by Longbridge, at the north end of Bromsgrove Lickey, 
which is on or near the supposed line of the Upper Saltway from Droitmc 
to Birmingham, seventeen Roman coins were found now in the possession 
of the same gentleman and I have identified the following Claudius , 
Dioclesian Maximian, Constantius, Constantine, and one on which may e 
read, Constantinopolis 

4 From all these facts we now have abundant evidence of Roman occu 
pation at Droitwich, which heretofore had been only matter of conjecture 
Dr Nash remarks in his account of Droitwich 4 This town was proba y 
known to the Romans In the Map published by Mr Bertram of Copen 
hagen, and prefixed to the * Britanmcarum gentium historic antique scrip 
tores,’ it is noticed by the name of Salma, though some imagine the Sa nts 
of the ancients means Sandy, or Salndy, in Bedfordshue, or perhaps some 
of the Lancashire or Cheshire Wiches* * 

4 The question remains for investigation, whether the salt springs at Dm 1 
wich were known to, and worked by, the" ancient Bntons Althoug 
have not as yet found any relics in proof that they were, yet it ® a y e 


Castle Hill is figured in Mr All es AnU 
qut6s p 84 

* It is stated, that formerly it hat 
several terraces running along it *one 
above another 

* There axe a great many fields and 
other places in Worcestershire called by 
the name of vineyard and it has been 
supposed by some writers that the Homans 
planted vineyards m Bnta n See Dr 


fash s notice of the ahove ment oned 

lace called the Vines m hi* H 
f Worcestersh re vol l. P 307 
ubject of the culture of the vine in tin 
i discussed at length in the P a P ers . J 

’egge and Danes Barrit gton Arens 

logia vol l p 321 vol iu p 67 
‘ History of Worcestershire, vol n F 
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safely concluded in the affirmative, as the upper and lower Salt-way ran 
from Droitwich towards the extremities of N the kingdom, and they are 
generally admitted to have been British*. 

“At the south end of the tunnel of the Wolverhampton, Worcester, and 
Oxford .railway, at Rainbow Hill, close by Worcester, portions of lead and 
wood, which apparently had formed a little reliquary or chest, were lately 
found *by the excavators in a mass of earth, which fell down into the ex- 
cavation. This box is said to have lain about eight or ten feet deep in the 
earth. It measured, taking the largest piece of lead as a guide, twelve 
inches long, and seven inches broad; it may, however, be questionable 
whether the smaller plate of lead was an end piece or a plate at the top of 
the box. Its length exactly corresponds with the breadth of the largest 
piece. The box possibly may have been tte depository of a heart. The lead is 
perforated with an immense quantity of nails, by which it was attached to* 
the wooden box, the thickness of which was considerable. A few days 
after the workmen had brought me the remains of the box, one of them 
furnished me with a silver coin of Queen Mary, found, as he stated, in the 
mass of earth which had fallen down with the box : there is, however, no 
evidence that the box and the coin are of the same age.” 

Repeated enquiries have subsequently been made by Mr. Allies, but 
without result, in order to ascertain whether any coins or other valuable 
objects had been found by the workmen in this little chest, and secretly 
sold. It may deserve notice that the Saxon coins and ornaments discovered 
in Cuerdale, as also the collection of coins of the Conqueror, found at Bea- 
’ worth, Hants, had been deposited in small leaden cists Several instances 
might be cited of the interment of a human heart in such a receptacle, in 
medieval times, and similar sepulchral deposits, of more remote antiquity, 
have been found in England. A cubical leaden cist, measuring eighteen 
inches square, was discovered in the parish of Donnington, Sussex, during 
the formation of the canal between the river Arui\ and Portsmouth. "Within 
it was found enclosed a glass vessel, containing bones &nd ashes. Inter- 
ments of an analogous character lia\e been noticed in the north-western 
parts of France. 


PERIOD OF GOTHIC ART. 


The brass matrix of the curious seal here repre- 
sented is in the possession of a lady at Darlington, 
and is supposed to have been found near Piersc- 
bridge, in the vicinity of that town. It is a good 
example of the custom which long prevailed of 
adopting as devices on personal seals the instru- 
ments of the owners' craft. In this particular in- 



* See Mr. Hatcher's Observations on 
the Salt-ways, in his Commentary on 
Richard of Cirencester, p. 116, and the 


Introduction to the beauties of England, 

p.61. * ' 
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stance a farrier displays a horse shoe, hammer, and nails, the legend 
betDg 

“ S’ BjflmV itlarcsrijal S’ tcbrc'^ie B’ Burtmt ” 
i e “ the seal of Ralph the farrier of the bishopric of Durham ” We are 
indebted to Mr Hylton Longstaffe, of Darlington, for an impression and 
drawing of this interesting object 

Among impressions of medieval seals which have been recently for 
warded to the Committee for inspection, may be noticed one of a brass seal 
of the fifteenth century, found in the wall of Fordingtbn church, Dorset- 
shire, and now m the possession of H J Motile, Esq , of Corpus Chnsti Col 
lege, Cambridge It is in the shape of a shield, and the devices on it are a 
quatrefoil within a circle , in chief, the letters i n l i An impression of 
a brass seal of very rude character, but apparently a! o of the fifteenth cen 
tury, has been 6ent with the preceding by C R Manning, Esq , of the 
same college, it is now m his possession, and was found, August, 1846 at 
Diss in Norfolk It represents St John the Baptist, having on one side a 
palm branch on the other an Agnus Dei, on what appears to he intended for 
a raised nimbus , the legend being * ecce Xgnvs dei Mr Manning sup 
poses that the letters i s i i on Mr Moule s seal may be cabalistic 

Mr Robert Fitch F G S , of Norwich, has forwarded an impression of a 
massive gold seal recently found at Sprowston near that city, and now in 
his cabine^ Within an oval is a shield bearing two dolphins respecting 
each other , in chief, three escallop shells It may be referred to the seven 
teenth century • 

Mr T W King, Rouge Dragon, observes, with reference to this seal, 
that he has found the coat sketched, without any name being annexed, 
among a collection of Norfolk arms the colours are or two dolphins &-C 
sable , on a chieT gules three escallops argent 

The Rev George H Dash wood, of Stow Bardolph, has communicated 
an impression from a circular brass matrix, found at Lynn, in Norfolk, 
during the last j ear, and now in the possession of Mr Valentine, of that 
place It exhibits a scutcheon of the arms of Fitzwalter, a fess between 
two chevrons, on the fes& an annulet The scutcheon is surmounted by a 
helm with lambrequins and the cre«t, a talbot s head 5 with the following 
mg legend, | i<£(gil[a B’nf' tua’tl fitjfoaut’ Mr Dashwood supposes this 
to have been the seal of the last Sir Walter, lord Fitzwalter, a distinguished 
leader in the wars of Henry V He died about A D 1432, and the honours 
and possessions passed into the Radclifle family 1 
Another interesting example of the use of an antique intaglio as a 
were turn, or privy seal™, was submitted to the inspection of the Society, at 
one of the monthly meetings, by the obliging permission of Mr All ingham, 
of Reigate It is a gold signet ring, set with a cornelian, the device being 

L P 221 Blome- this manner, Arcbsol Journal, voL in- 
fields Norfolk vol Lp 0 ed t. ISOS p 7$ 

See a notice of antique gems used m 
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Mars gradmis, enclosed by a rim of gold, inscribed with the letters * and 
no. (?) The workmanship of the ring appears to be of the fourteenth 
century. Mr. Allingham stated that it had been purchased by him from a 
person who had found it m an old pasture, ploughed up not long since, 
between the town of Reigate, and Linkfield Street. The figure of Mars 
upon an antique intaglio was regarded during the middle ages as gifted with 
tahsmayuc virtues, and it is mentioned both in the curious treatise “ de 
sculpturis lapidum," and the earlj printed book, entitled Techel, which 
treats of the propesties or precious stoiTes and intaglios, called “ pierres de 
Israel,” given by Mr. Wright in his curious notice of medieval antiquarian 
excavations. It is affirmed that “ la pierre de la pianette qui est appellee 
Mars, fait victoire et debvre des causes adverses et contrairesV’ 

A singular bronze matrix of the thirteenth century, was exhibited by 
Mr. Joseph Burtt, of the chapter house, Westminster. It is the personal 
seal of an ecclesiastic; the matrix is formed like a heater-shaped shield. 


inscribed thus around the verge, — s'azexandei de asteleya cl’ici. In 
the field of the scutcheon appear the Virgin and infant Saviour, with an 
ecclesiastic kneeling, and the words ave haeta. 

Mr. C. J. Palmer, local secretary for Yarmouth, has communicated a 
notice of the discovery of a piscina, sedilia, and aumbries, in the south aisle of 
the chancel of St Nicholas’ church, Great Yarmouth, which is now in course 
of restoration, under the superintendence of Mr. Hakewill. These remains 
had been partially bricked up, and covered with repeated and ‘very thick 
coats of whitewash. Mr. Palmer observes that “ the Rev. Henry Mackenzie* 
minister of the parish, who takes great interest in the restoration of this 
noble church, caused the brick-work to be removed, when a painting under 
the fourth arch was discovered. By carefully removing the whitewash with 
a penknife, all the stone-work of the sedilia was found to he coloured, and 
it is probable that other paintings remain on these walls, but it is difficult to 
remove the whitewash without injuring them.” These remains are early De- 
corated. Mr.Palmer states also, that on removing “ the alderman’s gallery,” 
in the south aisle of the same church, the remains of a tomb, with a piscina 
on both sides, were discovered. It is recessed beneath an ogee arch, for- 
merly richly crocketed, the mouldings still bearing traces of gilding and ‘ 
colour. From the fact that a shield of arms, of which all that can be made 
out is that it is a bend over a quartered coat, occurs within a quatrefoil 
in the apex of the arch, it has been cfonjectured that this may he the tomb 
of Sir John Fastolfe, of Caister, knight, who was a great benefactor to the 
church, and is known to have been interred within it. Mr. Palmer pro- 
mises further notices of the ancient details of this interesting edifice. 

The Viscount Downe has presented to the collection of the Institute tub- 
bings of two brasses in Great Bookliam church, Surrey; his lordship com- 
municated at the 6ame time the following notes relative to that edifice. 

" Three brasses remain, two in the south aisle, one under a pew, to Robert 


Archsologui, toL six. pp 451, 454 
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Skiers, of the Inner Temple, 1668 of which, on account of the pew, a rub- 
bing cannot be obtained 

'* The other to Henry and Elizabeth Slyfield, with male and female figures, 
and those of the six sons and four daughters, three shields, and the inscnp 
tion 

‘ ‘Sett I(c$ bnrittj 1Qtim> SIufiilB Usq anb Xliptcib fjis twfr tuba bias ibr bans^tn 
ofHu^artJ Uocfctofir dtt-jm ofContJon. eH;c sactj T^ntrp teas of rfje agt of 36 jrara, ar.3 
htctasrtf Rima 3nt 1598 antj fjab issue bn Ifc toift sir sons arftr four Bangbteis * 

“ There are also twenty eight lines on a brass plate s gainst the wall re 
counting the virtues of Edmund Slyfield, who died 1590, but no ‘ effigies 1 
The Slyfield family lived at Slyfield place, at the northern extremity of the 
parish now a farm hou«e 

“ Henry, who died as above mentioned in 1598, seems, according to Man 
nmg and Brays History, to have been the last but one of the family who 
possessed the manor and house of Slyfield. Edmund Slyfield (probably his 
son) sold all the estates to Henry Breton, who sold them again to G Shiers, 
who died 1642 

* The third brass is in the chancel, a female figure, with this legend 

* jam TEUjabtif) imp tu <Ef)onu Stnftlo m qtumBa nr ffitcrgft tutors armigX 
fitltt UmaiBi gnmt 3obn mfilt qut cbm xifm* tie mts Rngnsti R* Dnl .fR* W 
mitt* ’ 

“ On the east wall of the chancel is an inscription on 6tone, m excellent 
preservation 0 

‘HEC DOMU3 ABBJTE FCERAT CONSTRUCT* IOHAXNE DE BUTUEsWTXA 
DECUS OB 8ANCTI NICHOLAI ARNO MILLENO TRICENO BIS« VICENO FR1UO 
Xpc El FARET HIVC SEDEM REQVIEI 

‘ A similar inscription exists in Egham church, in this county, on the 
north wall of the chancel, in similar characters 

Hiec homos ErPiciTtJR. Baptist* laode Johavvis, 

Bis deca seftems trecentis mule sob asms 
Christi qoeu statoit Abbas ex corde Johannes 

De RuTBERWYEA PER TERRAS DICTUS ET AMPVES. 

“ I copy this latter from Manning and Bray s History of Surrey P, as I have 
no rubbing of it, and it is some years since I saw it In the above men 
tioned history it is stated as ‘ remarkable that neither the church of Egham 
nor that of Great Bookham are mentioned in the Leiger Book of Chertsey 
amongst the good acts of this abbot, though the inscriptions imply that he 
built the chancels at least, if not the whole of the churches, and works of 
much less consequence are particularly specified * 

'* Egham church has been if I mistake not rebuilt In Great Bookham 
church the chancel is apparently more recent than the naTe, which has on 


A fieiumle of this ennous intcnptior 
commemorative or the building of lb 
vluncel by John de Kulherwjke, abbot t 
Chertvey, A.D 1341,hasbten given In th 
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Iirs and pointed mas&ive arches on the north It is r ro °™ 
that the dormis’ in the inscription onlj refers to the clnnccl 
^ At the time of the Domesday Survey the manor of BooUiam belonged t 
Cheruey abbey, .. Edward Vlths time it was granted to M .Unm Lon 
Howard^ (son of Thomas, second duke of ^ or folk ) created Lor o 

of Effingham by Queen Mary * 

\VVtfc reference to Dr PI umpires notice of the ancient grave s ones 
found in Bahewell clmrch, Derbyshire (Arch ecological Journal, jo n 
p 37) Mr Fradgley, of Uttoxeter, writes —‘1 am induced to fend draw- 
ings of a few of similar character, discovered about twenty fnd miles from 
that place in the adjoining county of Stafford In the year \ 8 12 1 aias 
employed to superintend the taking down and rebuilding of the upper part 
of the tower, and the whole of the wall of the south m«le of Danbury 
church The tower had been struck by lightning, and much shaken, about 
ninety years before, the aide wall had fallen into a dangerous state, owing 
probably to the old but culpable practice of digging graves clo e to tin. 
budding by which the foundations were set at liberty On removing this 
wall the crosses shewn in the accompanying drawings were found, not 
reared vertically, and hid by the plastering and whitewash, but laid hori 
zontally m the wall, forming bond 6tones to the rest of the work The 
church has evidently been built at different periods, but the wall m ques- 
tion was late Perpendicular, with square headed windows These slabs 
are m general m a good state of preservation and one of them i« curious 
from the circumstance of its never having been finished by the masons, the 
outlines of the pattern being merely strongly incised and m a few Instances 
only cut away or relieved, as shewn in the last drawing When the church 
wall was rebuilt the«e crosses were placed agam«t its inside, as panelling, 
forming a background to the stone font, which is Laily English The 
old walls of the aisle were originally diapered m colours, hut wlnt with 
age plaster, and whitewash, the design was 60 obliterated as to prevent the 
possibility of copying it 

Mr Fradgley supposes that the presence of these relics may be accounted 
for by the fact that a nunnery once stood in the immediate vicinity of the 
church It is however obvious, from the character of the incised slabs, 
which are here figured, that they cannot be attributed to an earlier date than 
he latter half of the thirteenth century, whereas the nunnery leferred to 
is said to have been founded in the seventh century, by Ethelred, king of 
Mercia and was destroyed tw Q centuries later by the Danes, and not sub 
sequeatly rebuilt (See woodcuts, next page ) 

ftom'tW R°v f, bm i tea to ,he CommUtee the foUomng emmnumcation 
from the Rev John Stacye vicar ofMork-^op 

' In reply to your communication of May 20th, I beg to state that I am 




archaeological intelligence. 
sometMo- of the Lind worthy of notice might have been discovered I 
may however, perhaps, menUoo one or two trifling things which have come 
to light. In opening the pound near the foundation of the northern ton er 
pier, in order to put in concrete, the fragments of several figure 
found. They appear to have formed part of a group, as I should conceive 
of the salutation, the head of the Virgin being met with, and the figure or 
an anoeL The latter nearly perfect, with the exception of the head and 
arms "the drapery in a very fine and beautiful style, apparently of the 
Decorated period" These fragments retain some portions of red paint 
upon them. I also observed the other day in pulling down the avail of the 
south aisle, a portion of an incised coffin lid, which had been built in. It 
represented a cross, on the sides of the shaft of which were represented a 
sword and dagger. With these exceptions I have not observed any thing 
worthy of notice (though I have been on the look out for such objects) 
with which I was not acquainted before, and which were not obvious, but 
Bhould any thing in this line be further discovered I shall be most happy to 
communicate it to you.” 

A plaster cast of the diminutive monumental figure of a knight, in the 
church of Mappowder, co. Dorset, has been presented to the museum of the 
Institute by the Kev. Charles W. Bingham, of Bingham's Mclcombc. Mr. 
Bingham forwarded with it the following remarks : — 

“I need not accompany it with any details, as allusion has been so lately 
made to it in an able paper in a recent number of the Journal (\ol. Hi. 
pp. 234 — 239) on a similar effigy in the church of Horsted Keynes, in the 
county of Sussex. 

“ I cannot, however, forbear from mentioning that I consider m j self, archtc- 
ologically Bpeaking, to have been peculiarly fortunate in having been per- 
mitted to aid in the restoration and preservation of both these very interest- 
ing remains of antiquity. 

“When appointed for a short period, in the year 1838, to the curacy of 
Hoisted Keynes, I found the little knight there in a sad state of neglect 
and peril He was thrown aside amongst a variety of lumber under the tower 
of the church, and perhaps' would have sustained still more damage than he 
had but for tbe abundant coats of whitewash which he had received. I 
instantly freed him from his prison, and, after carefully cleaning, caused 
him to be fixed in the niche in the chancel, which I am glad to find the 
author of the paper in the Journal agrees with myself in supposing to have 
been his original position. Bequiescat in pace. I* would just remark i a 
passing, that there were evident traces of ancient colour on some parts’ of 
his armour, which the author of the paper seems to have been unable f u 1l v 
to make out. • * 

"On my attention being called to the existence of this other little effluv- 
ia Mappowder church, I immediately paid him a visit, and found him still 
apparently in his original niche indeed, hut much mutilated the head h • 
fevered fmm the body, and a portion of the ma.tras bX, „.y ^ Throunf 
the kindness of the rector, the Bev. J, B. Allen, I have been Xied to 
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lme lum also repaired cleaned, and restored during winch operation the 
cast I now forw ard was made, mid is of course perfectly accunte On this 
effigj also there were a few traces of ancient colour 111 list I am writing, 
I would venture to draw joui attention to the seal which 1 had hoped to 
hare had an oppoitunil} of again exhibiting* to the Institute next week, and 
which is engraved in the title page of the Institutes Winchester book 
Tlieie can be no doubt that it is the seal of W jheham, as arclideafon of 
Lincoln, though the artist has scarce!} made it so clear as it even jet re 
mains I remember, however, when it was more perfect M} reason for 
stating this ts, because it contradicts ‘the Report of Robert Glover, 
Somerset Herald quoted in Lowth a Life, p 10 (note), who asserts that 
1 Before he was Bishoppe, when as jet he was archdeacon of Lmcolne he 
scaled but with one cheveron in Ins armes between three roses but after 
when he was advanced to the bishoppnchc he sealed with two cheverons 
between thice rosea The latter part of the inscription of the seal, bear 
ins* the double chevron, is evidently incolmen’ * 

We are indebted to Mr M Bernhard Smith for the sketch of a crucifix 
existing m a cavern in Derbv shire probablj the dwelling of an anchorite 
or a place of pilgrimage, and one of the verj few objects of the kind which 
have escaped the 2 eal of iconoclasts Mr Smith gives the following ac 
count of this interesting relic which is not easy of access and appears to 
have been unnoticed ‘Ihe crucifix, which is about four feet high, is sculp 
tured in bold relief m the red grit rock composing a small care in the side 
of a lull called CaichfTTor near Rowsley, a little miserable village, not far 



fiom Haddon Hall It is in a lecess on the right side of the care as you 
entei it, and close to it is a rude niche, perhaps to hold a lamp The fea 
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turea of the effigy are defaced, and both the legs have been broken below 
the knees; otherwise it is in good preservation ” The cross, as shewn in 
the annexed representation, is of the fashion heraldically termed raguli, 
which is not of common occurrence. Another example exists in the church 
of Bredon, Gloucestershire, of which a representation has been given in a 
former volume of this Journal 9. 


In the course of some alterations made by the bishop of Oxford in the 
beginning of the jiresent 3 ear, in front of the gateway of the episcopal 
palace at Cuddesden, the workmen, while digging for making a new car- 
nage-way, discovered several human skeletons at the depth of between two 
and three feet from the surface. On further examination it was found that 
the skeletons were arranged in a circle, the heads outwards, lying on their 
faces, and with their legs crossed. They were in a high state of preservation. 
Near them were found several highly curious and interesting objects, but 
which appear to belong to different periods. Among them were two sword 
blades, but in such a state of decay as to offer no distinctive charac- 



ter. The other articles (which are here represented) were: — two small 
glass vases ; they are of a very pale blue transparent glass, the surface of 
which has become iridescent from decomposition, and this in the larger 
one gives it a streaky appearance. The larger vase is 3 inches deep by 
5| in diameter, and is ornamented on the sides with three waved lines 
touching at the projections; underneath is a figure much resembling 
the cupping of a circular window. The other vase is in. in diameter. 
The pattern on both is produced by thick threads of glass applied to the 
surface while melted. A vessel of bronze, the lower part of which appears 

’ Aichacol. Journal, vol. iv. p 91. This been particularized by M. Didrou, in his 
type of the cross does not appear to have Iconogfaphie ChrSlienne 


to have been intended to fit into a trnet or 
stand over the fire it is m excellent preser 
vation and is as sharp and perfect as when 
new except that it has had a crach in the 
rim and a sit all piece of copper neatly nvetted 
on it Its depth outs de is 9 in ins de 8| 

A am e ter top 8£ outside 711 inside bottom 
outside 5 inches This vessel bears resem 
blance in form to the situla or holy water 
stoup such as was used in churches during 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century — A p ece 
of ornamental htonxe set with caibuncles or 
rub es and which had been gilt but is in too 
imperfect a state to determine what its use 
had been With these was also found a seal 
ring which appears to be of later date than 
the rest It is of brass , the impress is an ob 
long octagon the device is the word i£Jai 
with a crown above, and a heart and palm 
branches below The whole of these are care 
fully preserved by his lordsh p at the palace 
where by h a kind permission the drawings 
were made from which the annexed repre 
sentations have been executed 

It is & question of mtereBt to what period 
the cunous glass vases found at Cuddesden 
may properly be asa gned Some persons 
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have been inclined to consider them medieval, possibly of as late a date 
as the fourteenth century. The position, however, of the skeletons, laid in- ( 
discriminatcly, appears to indicate a much earlier age, and vases of similar 
form, resembling these likewise in the mode by which they are ornamented, 
hare repeatedly been found with interments assigned to the Anglo-Roman, or 
early Saxon period. It may deserve notice that in these instances iron wea- 
pons, ornaments set with garnets, ^nd a pair of glass vases have mostly been 
found, not invariably of thesame shape or fashion, with occasionally the remains 
of vessels of bronze, having handles, dissimilar indeed in form to the silula 
found at Cudde-'den, but apparently, like that, destined for some domestic 
purpose. The pair of globular glass vases, found in one of the tumuli, called 
Dane's Banks, on Chartham downs, near Canterbuiy, may especially be 
noticed ; in another tumulus in Kent another pair was found, of the same 
form, but without superficial ornament; and two glass vases were likewise 
disinterred in a tumulus in Derbyshire. All these examples, judging by the 
objects found with them, appear to be of the same period r. In a tumulus 
near Salisbury a pair of glass vases were found, with an iron sword and 
other weapons, and ornaments of the -same character as those found with 
the interments above mentioned*. A globular vessel of glass, ornamented 
externally with letters in relief, was also found in the parish of Mildenhall, in 
Suffolk*. Curious glass vessels, apparently drinking cups, have also been 
occasionally discovered, ornamented like the Cuddesden vases, with threads 
of gla^s attached to their surface, when in a molten state, forming spiral, 
wavy, and xig-zag lines in relief, or converging towards the centre of the 
bottom of the vase. Such a vessel, shaped like a hell, was discovered in 
Minster church-yard, in the Irie of Thanet, placed on the skull of a skeleton, 
the mouth downwards ; another of very singular form, was found in a similar 
portion, at Castle Eden, Durham, and a third, of conical shape, ornamented 
with spiral and wavy lines in relief, was found with human remains and 
weapons at Denton, Buckinghamshire’*. A careful comparison of these 
facts appears to justify the conjecture that the vessels here represented may 
he attributed to the Saxon period, and he assigned to as early a date, possibly, 
as the fifth or sixth century, whilst to subsequent occupants of the spot are 
to be attributed relics of a later age, bucIi as the ring, which is probably of 
the fifteenth century. 

It may be in the recollection of our readers, and deserves to he again 
noted in reference to this discovery at Cuddesden, that the Roman villa at 
Wheatley, opened under the direction of the present Dean of Westminster 
und Dr. Bromct*, in the autumn of 1845, is situated about half a mile from 
the palace: tlic village of Iloltoni, where other Roman remains have been 
found, is not more than two miles distant. The Roman road described by 
Professor Hussey* pas«cs within about the same distance/ 


. ' DoosUt* NcnU, pi. r , rri , xriL 
Afctool, toL LI p. 274 

* llturt’i Ancient W Hu, toL IL p. 2G. 

' Anhro'ojtUr, »oL m. n. CIO. 

* Do«gU«* ptxTu. p 71. Arch** 

* x*. pL 37 i «nd rol x. pi IS. 


* ArthxoL Journal, toL fi. p. 350. 
r Ibid., yoJ. imp. 125 j vol it. p 74. 

» S« hi* Kmy on tbifflonwn roid in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford, read before 
the Aihmolean Society. 
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Notice of the Proceedings at the Monthty Meetings of tiie 
ARCH YOLOGICAI Iystitcte 

Various pipers of considerable interest have been read at the Monthly 
Meetings held during the present season At the last Meeting, ,<5d bn 
day, June 4th, a wish was very generally cxpres«ed that a detailed report 
of these communications nnd the remarks thej elicited should be given 
in the Journal Owing, hones cr, to the difficulty of obtaining accurate 
notes of the proceedings at the earlier Meetings, and more especially of the 
conversations, and also to the press of other matter, it has been found un 
possible, at present, to publish more than a general account of the papers 
read at two of the Meetings In a future number it is proposed to print 
an abstract of the proceedings on the other occasions 
On Friday, March 5th, the Marquis of Northampton in the chair, 
Professor 'Willis communicated his investigations on the ‘ Conventual 
buildings attached to the cathedral at Canterbury lie had given he said 
to the cathedral on a former occasion an entirely separate examination and 
he now proposed to extend his researches to the remains of the Benedictine 
monastery nnd its architectural history The remains of the buildings were 
very numerous, but so involved and concealed for the most part in the 
gardens nnd private apartments of the canons, that they were not fully 
known and appreciated He desired to acknowledge the kind and ample 
facilities that had been afforded him, and by winch he had been enabled to 
make the survey which he now exhibited to the meeting The ancient 
arrangements of the monastery arc curiously elucidated by the drawing 
which is attached to the Psalter of Padwin, now preserved in Trinity college, 
Cambridge This drawing, or plan was engraved (not very perfectly) in 
the second volume of the Vctusta Monumcnta, and was there conjectured to 
be meant for the monastery in question It should be observed that no 
inscription remains on the drawing, to shew for what place it was intended 
However, if any doubt could exist upon this point, the comparison of 
Lad win 0 drawing (of which an enlarged copy was exhibited to the meeting) 
with his (the Professor s) survey of the existing remains, mu't remove all 
difficulty The survey was purposely laid down upon the same scale ns 
Eadwins, and due allowance being made for the peculiarly conventional 
mode according to which the ancient drawing was framed, it would be 
shewn that the correspondence between the two was complete even to the 
proportional magnitudes in most cases In fact, wherever Eadwm indicates 
a building, Norman remains of a building are still to be found, or a good 
reason to be shewn why a later building supplies its place As Eadwin 
has written upon most of the buildings their names, we are thus eo 
abled to appropriate securely each of the existing remains to their original 
purpose, and can thus investigate the arrangements of the monastery and 
interpret its history with peculiar facility The Professor in the next place 
proceeded to follow out the investigation by taking each building of the 
monastery in turn Here in the monk’s drawing is the church of the 
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monastery;— here the outer walls and puncipal entrances;' — here the 
chapter house, cloisters, refectory, dormitory, necessariura, kitchen, brew- 
house, bake-house, granary and infirmary; — here the prior’s house, the 
apartments of the guests, the hall or refectory for guests, the cemetery and 
the castellum aquse, — by far the most curious part of the whole drawing, 
because it informs us of the ingenious and admirable contrivances of the 
raonktf for the thorough supply of the whole monastery with water. The 
Norman gateway, the principal entrance to the monastery — represented in 
the drawing of tlie monk — still remains: and he did not know a more 
beautiful example, though somewhat altered in- the upper story and dis- 
figured by minor additions. The outer gate of the cemetery no longer exists. 
The cloisters in the drawing are Norman, though now Perpendicular, and 
with some traces of their Norman origin. The dormitory running from the 
cloisters was 145 feet by 80; and the Norman piers and vaults of the sub- 
structions, with some of the Norman windows above, still remain. In a 
private garden belonging to one of the canons is a Norman cloister, very 
little known, but a beautifully simple piece of architecture, more like an 
Italian church or one of Wren’s or Inigo Jones’s constructions, — and a 
curious example of the slight separation between the Rorftancsque and the 
style from which it was immediately derived. The necessarium (now the 
site of the houses of the minor canons) was 130 feet long, with fifty or more 
stone seats on each side, and a drain under each of the aisles. The place 
was most ingeniously drained and ventilated; for the monks were in advance 
of the rest of the world not only in learning, but in the conveniences and com- 
forts of domestic life. Of the refectory’, only two sides are at present stand- 
mg; but traces exist of a fine octagon kitchen, of a brewhouse, bakehouse, 
granary and infirmary. The infirmary was a building complete in itself ; 
having its own chapel, hall, refectory and necessarium. This was generally 
t e case; and he would remark also in passing, that the whole establishment 
of the sick at Ely has been called the early church of the cathedral, — when, 
ui truth, it was nothing more than the infirmary of the sick. Of the prior’s 
ouse at Canterbury nearly every portion baa been swept away except a 
cloister under the prior’s chapel. This house was most ingeniously con- 
trived to give the prior ready access and supervision over the principal parts 
o the monastery. Of the chambers of the guests various remains are found 
in different parts, as a Norman staircase and great hall near the entrance 
gateway, the cloister or locutory in another part, and a great hall near the 
east end of the church, for the more noble guests, which is now entire and 
converted into a residence for one of the canons. He would now examine 
t c distribution of the water; and would first direct attention to the number 
o straggling lines running about the drawing of the monk ; some green, 
some red, and some yellow. These were water-courses ; for the drawing 
W0U d appear to have been made to shew not so much the elevations of the 
monastery , as the machinery used for the distribution of the water. The 
canons of the cathedral are still supplied by wooden pipes from the reser- 
'°ir ,n l " e w hcd the drawing was made. This reservoir was nEm.t , 
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continued to the present time and miy piobably be refeued to as early a 
period as the tenth century The doges ofVemce continued to use pendant 
metal bull® until the suppression of that republic The inconvenience at 
tending (he production of metal impressions must have naturally suggested 
the application of the die to a more plastic material —hence the employ 
ment of wax In this country, after the Conquest the matrices of seals were 
of metal— silver brass or lead the latter fiom the facility of worl mg it, 
wa 3 most commonly used in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and more 
specially by individuals of the middle class The wax employed was of 
various colours and varied composition In the earliest impressions of 
English seals it is generally, though not invariably white , and from some 
defect mils preparation, is usually found m a aery friable and decayed state 
Red and green then became the prevailing colours , and m the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries white w as again generally used particulaily for 
the Great Seal and the seals of the several courts of law Mr Turner then 
referred to numerous remarkable instances of the u e during the middle 
age* of antique intaglios as seals particularly as secreta or privy seals 
They were generally surrounded by medieval legends which were often 
grotesquely inapplicable to the subject of the gems As regarded the shape 
of medieval seals Mr Turner remarked that the principal forms were 
circular or an acute oval shape (vesica piscis) ecclesiastical seals were 
generally, though not always of the latter form There were of course 
numerous variations from these shapes, but it would not he worth while to 
enumerate them In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 6eals were for the 
most part oval in outline In the fourteenth and fifteenth centunes circulai 
forms were generally used Viewing seals as applied to documents it was 
to be observed that it is perhaps from the early part of the thirteenth 
century that we must date the practice of impressing the seal upon the 
document lt<5e ^f instead of suspending it therefrom by 6ilken threads or a 
slip of parchment Strictly speaking the pendant seal belonged to docu 
ments intended to convey general notifications, to letters unclosed or patent , 
yet many anomalies are to be noticed .in its use Documents of a private 
nature were folded and the seal so impressed on the folds that the contents 
could not be attained without breaking the impression, and it might be 
remarked that a curious practice grew up during the fifteenth century of 
surrounding seals so impressed by a twisted band of straw, doubtless with 
a view to their better preservation This fashion very prevalent during 
e time of Henry V , continued until the sixteenth century After some 
general observations on the various devices which occur on seals before the 
introduction of heraldry, and on the artistic features of English medieval 
® e 3 Turner concluded by remarking that the most characteristic 
istinction between English and foreign seals subsequent to the use of 
leradic insignia was that the former were more architectural m their 
( details the latter more remarkable for extravagance of heraldic design 

he Rev Joseph Hunter observed, tl at m old seals two kinds of wlnte 
wax were used one of a finer kind was wax mixed with flour, and of 
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out of the town, and the original water course led fiom it to a circular 
building at the end of the beautiful Norman cloister to which he had already 
lefeired This circular building has hitherto been called the baptistery 
but it really is nothing more than the castellum aqua? of the drawing, and 
on a minute examination he discovered, on clearing the rubble out, the 
hollow pillar in the centre (represented in the drawing) by which its cis 
tern was supplied with water He then proceeded to shew how the water 
was led from this central cistern to the monks lavatory in the great cloister 
to the kitchens and other offices to the brew house, bake bouse infirmary 
necessaria, &c and concluded with a geneial review of the principles of 
anangement of the entire establishment 

Friday, May 7th the Veiy Rea the Dean of Hereford in the chair 
Mr Turner made some remaiks on the subject of seals He said it 
naturally resolved itself into three Bimple divisions the origin and antiquity 
of seals— the materials of which they were formed, as regards both matrix 
and impression — and their shape As respects the antiquity of sea s c 
referred brief!/ to the use of them among the Baby lontans, Egyptians an 
Romans but thought that the origin of the pensile seal the most import-in 
of the various shapes which this instrument has assumed in Europe was to 
be lccogmsed in the declining days of Roman power under the Byzantine 
emperors The fashion passed from Constantinople to France, vie * c 
pendant seals were employed by the kings of the first race The use o t e 
large seal then termed the “ aulhenticum,” was even at that early pen 
accompanied by that of a smaller called the “secretum ’ The “aut en 
ticum and * secretum of the Frankish sovereigns were the primitive type* 
of the Great Seal and Privy Seal introduced into England after the Conques 
It seemed possible that seals might have been occasionally employed in 
Saxon times, as that people must have been cognizant of their use m France, 
but it could not be asserted, on the authonty of one or two suppose » n 
stances, that the pi actice was at all general The Saxon charters to w ic 
were pendant the broad seals of Saxon kings mentioned in some o c 
letters of the Commissioners of Henry YIII for the suppression of the 
religious houses, were probably monkish fabrications Pendant sea s, or 
“ bullse ’ ns they were originally named, were of metal — gold, silver, or ea , 
they were struck from dies in the same manner as coins, and in the ear es 
periods had no reverses Thus in their nature they were more analogous o 
coins or medals than to seals in the present acceptation of the term 
use of metal bull® for the authentication of very solemn and importan 
documents prevailed among secular princes from the times of the successors 
of Constantine to the days of our Henry VIII Two remarkable examp c* 
of golden buKte were still preserved m the chapter house at Westminster 
one of the thirteenth century, pendant to the Dower Charter of Eleanor o 
C istilc, consort of Edward I , the other, which has been attributed to 
Benvenuto Cellini is attached to the treaty of peace between Henry M 4 
and I rancia I of France The antiquity of papal bull®, Mr Turner 
observed, had been much disputed by antiquaries, their use, ^ he believe * 
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continued to the present time, and maj piobably be refuted to as early a 
period as the tenth centurj The doges ofVenice continued to use pendant 
metal bulla: until the suppression of that republic The incom emencc at 
tending the production of metal impressions must have natural!) suggested 
the application of the die to a more plastic material , — lienee the employ 
ment of wax In this country, after the Conquest, the matrices of seals were 
of metal— silver brass, or lead the latter fiom the facilit) of working it, 
was most commonly used in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and more 
specially by individuals of the middle class The wax emplo)edwas of 
various colours and varied composition In the earliest impressions of 
English seals it is generall), though not invanabl), white, and from some 
defect in its preparation, is usuall) found m a very friable and deca)cd state 
Red and green then became the prevailing colours , and m the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries white was again generally used particularly for 
the Great Seal and the seals of the several courts of law Mr Turner then 
referred to numerous remarkable instances of the u«e, during the middle 
age* of antique intaglios as 6eals, particularly as secreta or privy seals 
They were generally surrounded by medieval legends, which were often 
grotesquely inapplicable to the subject of the gems As regarded the shape 
of medieval seals, Mr Turner remarked that the principal forms were 
circular or an acute oval shape (vesica piscis) ecclesiastical seals were 
generally, though not always of the latter form There were of course, 
numerous variations from these shapes, but it would not be worth while to 
enumerate them In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries seals were for the 
most part oval in outline In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries circular 
forms were generally used Viewing 6eals as applied to documents, it was 
to be observed that it is perhaps from the early part of the thirteenth 
century that we must date the practice of impressing the seal upon the 
document itself instead of suspending it therefrom by silken threads or a 
slip of parchment Strictly speaking tlie pendant seal belonged to docu 
ments intended to conv ey general notifications, to letters unclosed or patent , 
Jet many anomalies are to be noticed its u^e Documents of a private 
nature were folded and the seal so impressed on the folds that the contents 
could not he attained without breaking the impression, and it might be 
remarked that a curious practice grew up during the fifteenth century of 
surrounding seals so impressed by a twisted hand of straw, doubtless with 
a T1CW to their better preservation This fashion, vet) prevalent during 
t e time of Henry V , continued until the sixteenth century After some 
general observations on the various devices which occur on seals before the 
introduction of heraldry, and on the artistic features of English medieval 
ee 3 ’ Turner concluded by remarking that the most characteristic 
istinction between English and foreign seals subsequent to the use of 
leraldic insignia was that the former were more architectural in their 
« c * a ^ 3 » Gie latter more remarkable for extravagance of heraldic design 
The Rev Joseph Hunter observed, that in old seals two kinds of white 
Wax ' Tere u " c d one of a finer kmd was wax mixed with flour, and of 
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Inqpiey into tiie Diffebence of Style observable in ancient 
Glass Paintings, especially in England ; with Hints on Glass 
PaKtino. By an Amateur. “ Proba est Materia, si probum adhibeas 
arttficem." Erasmi Adagia. 2 vols. Oxford, Parker. _ 

i We cannot rise from tbe perusal of these volumes -without having arrived 
at the conclusion/that the treatment of a subject apparently limited in its 
nature may possibly afford scope for the developement of wide and compre- 
hends c views; and also that such views are by no means inconsistent with 
the closest and minutest examination of details. Although the writer has 
not wandered for the space of a single paragraph from the subject he hag 
taken in hand, we arc much mistaken if his work will not exercise an im- 
portant influence not only on the art and study of glabs painting, but also 
on other arts more or Jess immediately connected with it; and it will prove 
especially valuable at n time when it 6eeins the most difficult to steer between 
two opposite evils; a slavish obedience to conventionalism and formality on 
the one hand, and a reckless disregard of all authority and experience on 
the other. 

From the very great condensation of matter, it is impossible to give an 
abstract of the contents of this work ; nor indeed is it desirable. We feel 
that we shall not be consulting the true interests of art by facilitating the 
intrusion of that too numerous class who are content 
" To catch the eel of science by the tail.” 

But by giving some idea of its order atid arrangement, we may perhaps 
encourage the reader to study it with the attention it demands. 

The Introduction treats briefly of the manufacture and method of work- 
ing glass; the materials used by the glass painter; and the different systems 
of gla's painting, viz., the Mosaic, the Enamel, and the Mosaic Enamel. 
The former of these prevailed to the middle of the sixteenth century ; thus 
comprehending all the ancient glass found in our churches. A painting 
n method consists of pieces of glass each of which is of one colour, 
which pen adcs the whole substance of the material in pot-metal glass, or 
forms a coat upon the surface in the ruby and occasionally some other 
colours; but may be varied by the application of tbe yellow stain, or tbe 
scraping away of part of the coating, and is Bhadcd and pencilled with 
enamel brown; the only kind of enamel used in Mosaic paintings. The 
two latter kinds, in which enamel colours are laid on with the brush, and 
burnt in, were in use from the middle of the sixteenth century, up to the 
prc«cnt attempt at reviv mg the art. On the comparativ e merits of these 
*) 'terns the author remarks, * 

** fbe Mosaic »j stem of glass painting, as now practised, may, I think, be 
comidcred a rrrfral of the stem which prerailed throughout the middle 
and until the middle of the sixteenth century. The glass emplojcd 
• unng this period is similar to the modern in its general character, but 
mate lj .differs from it both in Irxlvre and co/our. These differences arc 
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the more percq tiblc in proiwrtion to the antiquit} of the glass It seems to 
hose liccn pirn ted burnt, and leaded together, nearly as at present 

“ The Mo«nc fj stem of glass painting is admirably adapted to the nature 
of the material It is however nnsuilcd for mere picturesque cfllct, owing 
to the nature of its colouring, si Inch being produced bj broad p^ecs of 
gh«s whoso tints can seared) be sained either in the lights or si adore* 
(the latter being represented b) means of the enamel brown ) imparts to 
works executed in this stjle the Hat and hard, though brilliant character of 
an ancient oil painting * 

** The rcaiv&l of art in the sixteenth centur),nnd the extraordinary efforts 
then aclucacd tn oil painting by which the hard and dry illumination of the 
middle ages was transformed into a beautiful picture, glowing with lie 
varied tints of nature, and expre**ing to the eye, b) a nice gradation of 
colouring, the relative position of near and distant objects, seem to have 
excited the ambition of the glass painters J*ot content with carrying 
Mosaic glass painting to the highest pitch of perfection it has hitherto 
attained and with borrowing the excellent drawing and composition of the 
oil and fresco painters, they strove to render their own nrt more completely 
an imitation of nature, and to produce in a transparent material the ntmos 
phene and picturesque effects so succcssfull) exhibited b) the refeclne 
surfaces of oil and fre'eo paintings 1 be facility of apply mg colour to 
glass with the brush, at the pleasure of the artist, afforded bj the discovery 
of the various enamel colours, about the middle of the sixteenth century 
soon led to their extensive emplojment It was not however until the 
eighteenth century that they entirely superseded the use of coloured 
glasses in large works 

“The introduction of enamels, though it certain!} occasioned a great 
extension in the scale of colour in gla«s painting, was not without its dis 
advantages The paintings lost in transparency what they gamed in variety 
of tint and in proportion as their picturesque qualities were increased by 
the substitution of enamel colouring for coloured glass, their depth of cotour 
sensibly diminished 

“ The practical application of enamel colours to glass 6eems alwa} s to 
have been conducted nearly as at present Some of the earher examples 
of Enamel painting are, however, superior in transparency to the modern 
This is particularly the case with Swiss glass paintings of the seventeenth, 
awi of \\v& svateentlv ewAvny , vn xtVndti tmame\ trAtmis mo constantly 
to be met with, firmly adhering to the glass in lumps of one sixteenth of on 
inch in thickness, and so well fluxed in burning as to be nearly, if not quite 
as transparent as pot-metal glass I am not aware that these enamels have 
ever been successfully mutated, but modern chemical discoveries have been 
of late productive of enamel coIoutb of very superior quality, both W tint 
and transparency, to those m general use during the last century, and 
former part of the present Part 1 p 6 
The observations which follow, relative to the tests from which the age 
of a glass painting is to be inferred are worthy of attention , 

“ In few branches of antiquarian research will a knowledge of minute 
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detail*, and the consideration of internal evidence, be found more important 
than in this. It is seldom that the age of a glass painting is determined by 
the direct testimony of a date affixed to it, or of written documents; nor 
can a safe conclusion always he drawn from the situation which it occupies. 

It might at first be supposed that the glass would not be older than the 
window in which it is found, especially when the principal divisions of the 
picture or pattern coincide with the apertures of the window; but the 
inference from this circumstance cannot be relied upon, since instances are 
known m which windows have been constructed for the reception of glass 
older than themselves It is therefore only from the internal evidence 
afforded by the work itself, that the date of a glass painting can in general 
be ascertained; and this evidence is not, as in a Gothic building, presented 
by a few prominent features, the contour of a moulding for instance, or the 
form of a window, hut by a variety of minute particulars, no one of which 
is perhaps adequate of itself to decide the question. 

“ Some of these tests are peculiar to glass paintings, such as those afforded 
by the nature and texture of the material, its colour, and the mode of paint- 
ing it. Some, again, it has in common with other objects ; such as the 
character of the drawing, the form of the letters, the architectural details, 
the costurae of the figures, the heraldic decorations, &c. All these features 
are not equally trustworthj ; those derived from the general practice of the 
day, as regards the manufacture of the glass, and mode of painting it, are 
more to be relied on than those afforded by the nature of the particular 
subjects represented. 

U ^h period of medieval glass painting has its distinctive 8tyle of exe- 
cution, but artists were at all times prone to copy the designs of their 
predecessors. This may serve to account for the occasional representation 
m a glass painting, of the armour, costume, and architectural features of a 
period anterior to that of the work itself. 

I shall now endeavour to shew more particularly the value of certain 
tests of date. 

Mere general arrangement affords Scarcely any criterion of date. The 
medallion uindoio" is perhaps confined to the Early English period* and 
esigns extending themselves into more than one lower light of a window, 
can hardly he said to be earlier than the Decorated. But with these 
exceptions, almost every late arrangement is to be found more or less 
developed in the earlier styles. 

The general appearance or effect of a glass painting is a feature deserving 
e utmost attention ; but taken alone, it affords only a sure proof that the 
wor belongs to some general period, without conveying a more definite 
i ev of its date. The general effect of a glass painting, depends indeed 
a most entirely on the quality and texture of the glass employed in it. 
ence it varies according to the progressive changes in the manufacture of 
ia mateml. These, ns might be expected, were so slow and gradual as 
o e hardly perceptible ; and glass, apparently of the same quality, was 
■we ore em/dojed during long periods of time. Owing to this circum- 
8 ce ' 11 'becomes impossible to pronounce with certainty whether, for 
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instance, nn carlj gins pointing, judging onlj from its general effect, Is of 
the Early English, or earl} port of the Decorated period , whether another 
js late Decorated, or earl) Perpendicular , or whether to a third should be 
assigned a less general date thin the space of time between the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and the end of the reign of Hcnrj the Sixth, kc 
“ The execution of a gla«s painting according to anj particular mode the 
first invention of which is capable of bejng ascertained, raises a conclusive 
inference that the work cannot be earlier than a certain time, but seldom 
affords anj other criterion of its date So the representation in a glass 
painting of different ornaments, costumes, armour, and architectural details, 
the symbols of the alliance of families or of individuals holding particular 
offices, serve in like manner to limit the nntiqmtj of the work, without 
however, at least in the gcncrahtj of cases, setting anj precise bounds to 
its lateness Thus for instance the existence of the yellow slam in a glass 
painting, is a proof that it is not earlier than the fourteenth century In 
like manner, a glass painting which exhibits stippled shading, or ruhj glass 
hav ing some of its coloured surface purposclj abraded, may be prfpouneed 
not to be earlier than the fifteenth Again the use of enamel colours marks 
a glass painting as having been executed after the middle of the sixteenth 
century, while the trifling circumstance that the glass has been originally 
eut with a diamond , will denote that another w ork is not earlier than the 
seventeenth centurj The represen- 
tation in a glass painting of Decorated 
windows with flowing tracery, is an 
evidence that the picture was not 
painted until after the introduction 
of this feature m architecture And 
the appearance of a shield bearing 
the private arms of a bishop impaled 
with those of his see, w ill m general 
raise a presumption that the work 
was executed during his prelacy ” 

From the very valuable information 
contained in tile notes to the Intro 
duction we give the following extracts 
“ The accompanying diagram repre- 
sents full sized sections of pieces of 
ancient ruby, selected quite at ran- 
dom, and arranged in centuries, hut 
not according to then order of time 
in each century The dark lines at 
the upper part of each sheet are' in 
tended to Bhewr the depth of its colour- 
ing matter The various sheets will be 
found to agree in thickness with the or 
dinary white and colouied glass of the 
corresponding periods Part 1 p 22 
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• The leads used until the middle of the seventeenth century, are nearly 
of one uniform width, and are much narrower in the leaf than the 
common modern leads That this was the case, can he proacd not only 
by the existence of the original leads themselves, but more satisfac- 
torily perhaps by the black lines draw n upon the glass, with which the 
glass painters were accustomed sometimes to produce the effect of leads, 
without unnecessarily cutting the glass Many instances of this practice 
may be seen m plate 19 
“Fig 1 in thfe annexed cut represents 
an ancient lead of the usual width, fig 2 
its profile , fig 3 the profile of a German 
lead of the earl) part of the fourteenth cen- 
turj , fig 4 a piece of modem fret lead 
of the ordinary width, and which is now 
considered as being very narrow , and figure 
5 its profile It appears, on comparing 
the sections of these leads, that the ancient 
lead (No 1 ) contains as much material 
as the modem lead, and is therefore not 
weaker than it, though it presents a nar- 
rower surface to the eye The German 
lead is considerably stronger than the modern 
Theophilus [Post Appendix A, chap 25] describes the making of 
the leads which were then simply cast in a mould Some leads 
o the fifteenth century, which I have examined, appear as if they 
ad been first cast, and afterwards planed or cut to shape The 
modern leads are cast roughly, and compressed between two rollers, 
0 t e proper dimension This process makes them more rigid than 
tie old leads It ia the practice of modern glaziers to surround each 
g a iny panel with a 1 broad lead ' — i e a lead three quarters of qn 
p 1C 27 ° r aD 1UC ^’ ^ roa ^ 111 the leaf, — to sti engthen the work ” Part i 

It may be noticed that the plan adopted of presenting a narrow face or 
ront to the eye, while a considerable mass of material is pieserved, wholly 
tect° r ^ 3 P rin ciples of composition which characterize Gothic archi- 
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e first chapter, which comprises more than half the bulk of the work, 
fi t? ted '° ^ lscrimmallon of the styles which have pi evaded, from thfe 
r ^_, nown introduction of glass painting into windows, to the present day 
eir changes of character, during the medieval period, appear to hate 
° °" e d pretty closely upon those which maik the corresponding styles of 
- C 1 ® c * ure Accordingly our author adopts Rickman s nomenclature, and 
c assifies the sty les of glass painting, as the Early English, which extends 
f°ra tie date of the earliest specimens extant, to the year 1280, the 
1380^)530 ^ preVailed fr0m 128010 1380 » the Ferpendiculai , fiom 
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And 1 asmuch as the art of glass pa nt ng did not decline together w ^ 
that of Gothic architecture but on the contrary attained in many P 
a h gher degree of perfection at a time \vl en ai cl itectural wor s 5 ^ 

cons dei able debasement he adds the Cinque Cento stjle lom 


1550 * r of a 

We may not ce that tb s 6tjle flourished for more than a quar ^ 
century contempoianeou^ly with the Perpendicular T1 is may part 7 
coui ted for by the unequal progress of the classical revival ui Eng an 
on the continent <ei j 

In ant cipaUon of a new style tl at shall prove wortl y of t e mcr ^ ^ 
attent on now given to the adornment of lei 0 ous ed fices he c a«s 
the glass painting bet veen the Cinque Cento and the present perio 
the general head of the Intermed ate stjle which though chaiactenze 
a fall ng off from the true pr nc pies of the art still exl lb ts es P eC 
during its early port on some verj beaut ful specimens 
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The minuteness and onrfom, method in wind, these sty les ore set orally 
described, eonnot but be semceable to the student After sue], general 
observations as may tend to convey a fair idea of each sty le, the follow,, g 
points undergo a careful examination the texture and colour of the glass , 
mode-of execution, figures, foliage, borders, patterns, pictures , canopies, 
tracery , heraldry , letters , mechanical construction 



eW« 1 ’, ei thTErrt r P ' e f f rT gen ““ e ei “ m P ,eB we arranged m two 

executed merelc nslB9 o esigns on a reduced scale, some coloured, some 

nested ' “ 4 ' , ’“ ch foI “ ot "““reive. a tolerably con. 

«en« ot glass pamtmgs f[0m the thltte e„th.to ybe, seventeenth 
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century The second class is composed of engravings of the full size of tl e 
original examples these range ovei as wide a period as the subjects of the 
first class, and, like them, are executed some in colours, some in outline 
only* By this means I hope to familiarize the reader 8 eye with the hand 
ling as well as the general effect of ancient glass paintings ’ Preface p vi 
They have this recommendation , that they are copied precisely as they 
are seen, with no attempt at restoration except it be the substitution of 
white glass or a blank for repairs in heterogeneous coloured glass And 
hi most of them not merely the design but the mechanical construction and 
arrangement of the leads are carefully given We may he allowed fo state 
that we have been fav oured with the sight of most of the original drawings 
in which accuracy is so far studied, that the spots and stains caused by 
time, the corrosion or oxydation of materials, Ac , are carefully delineated 
These aie omitted in the engravings as tending to confuse the designs but 
they may be adverted to as not beneath the notice of the practical student, 
since they may assist him in examining the texture and composition of the 
material, on which as is abundantly proved in the woik before us, mainly 
depends the effect of a glass painting The specimens we are enabled to 
give will shew that justice has been done to these remarkable drawings by 
the skill of Messrs De la Motte and Heaviside, the artists engaged to 
execute them upon wood 

It is needless to say that additional instruction will be gained by referring 
to actual examples Many of our cathedrals and large churches are lich in 
painted gla«s still lemaming in situ, and not much damaged by later repairs 
Of these, York, Canterbury, Gloucester, Wells, Tewkesbury, Great Mai 
%ern, Fairfard church, Merton and New College chapels, Oxford Kings 
chapel, Cambridge, and many others, are well known The admuably 
arranged glass in the apse of Lichfield cathedral though originally belonging 
to a Flemish church, may be studied as an excellent specimen of the Cinque 
Cento style Of smaller churches, Lowick m Northamptonshire, Char 
tham in Kent, Norbury in Derbyshire, many of the parish churches in 
York, Ac , may be named among those which exhibit extensive remains 
In some districts, almost every parish church that has not been too much 
restored, contains some valuable relics, though the practice or collecting all 
the painted glass in a church for the sake of exhibiting an incongruous 
piece of patch work m the east window (a practice properly denounced by 
our author) has destroyed the interest and value of a very considerable 
quantity 

It will be noticed, that although the specimens engraved, and 6tiU more 
thosfe referred to m the text, take a sufficient range to prevent the work 
from having arty thing of a partial or local character, still some districts, 
Kent especially, furnish a large proportion of the examples Something of 
course must be allowed for the author s facilities in making his selection ( 
rom one part of England rather than another, but we think we may fairly 
infer, that those districts which appear to assume a prominent place, are, in 
ac , e mo«t rich in specimens, and their examination would amplj repay 
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more safely than in man) other-' 



PATTERN WINDOW PERPEND CDLAR STYLE SEODLAND CHURCH KENT 


The second chapter contains acute and valuable observations on the 
employ ment of painted glass as a means of decoration , on the true prin 
Cipics of glass painting, and on the selection of a style The following 
extracts require no comment , their force will be obvious to any one whose 
feclu gs of propriety both as regards art and the higher purposes to which 
art is applied are not obscured by party spirit 
“ T 1 e only instances m which even the richest and most splendid painted 
window can be inapplicable, are those 1 1 which it would darken the building 
too much, or, where the walls of the edifice are adorned with paintings. 
The grounds of the first objection are too obvious to require comment 
with regard to the last it should be remarked that an equally advantageous 
display of nth ^la'sa paintings and mural paintings m the same building is 
impossible • A mural painting, however goigeous cannot vie with a gla«a 
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painting in brilliancy, but must materially suffer by the contrast The 
colours of a translucent painting will aln ay s overpower those of a picture 
which only reflects light If therefore full effect is to be ensured to the 
mural painting, the means of a disadvantageous comparison should be 
removed, by rendering tbe paintings in the windows as little obtrusive as 
possible, both in design and colour They should in f|Ct be reduced to 
mere patterns, principally composed of white glass , even yellow should 
be sparingly introduced into them, and no other colours admitted more 
positne than pinks, and purples & c Thus the full poire” of painted glass 
cannot be developed consistently with the effective display of mural paint- 
ings , but inasmuch as the latter kind of decoration seldom extensively 
exists in a church, a painted window, howei er rich, is hardly ever out of 
place there, and it can be introduced when grandeur m the structure, and 
architectural beauty of any kind, are quite impossible 

“ The first requisite m a painted window for a church is, of course, that it 
should be appropriate , that is to say, that it should be of a character 
suitable to a church, and not to a dwelling house, or secular building 
A good pattern window is no doubt always preferable to a bad picture 
window, and in large buildings an intermixture of both pattern and picture 
windows is generally desirable, but I think as a general rule that patterns 
should not be used to tbe total exclusion of pictures, unless this is rendered 
expedient by economy, or such other circumstances as have already been 
adverted to 

“I do not suppose that there can be any prejudice at the present day 
against the representation in churches of Scriptural subjects, or the portraits 
of saint*!. The established and recognised use of altar pieces is of itself a 
sanction for the introduction of pictures into windows; and to portraits 
of saints there seems to be as little objection They are merely the repre 
sentations of persons distinguished in Church history, who by their virtues, 
or services to religion, have earned a title to respect No one can suppose 
that either portraits of saint?, or other Scriptural subjects are introduced into 
a church with any other new than for the purpose of ornament, or possibly 
of example and instruction ” Part i p 227 8 

The study and knowledge of symbolism is so far necessary to the gla^s 
painter and architect, that it serves to guard him from absurdities, into which 
he will inevitably fall, if he attempts to imitate many ancient ornament**, 
without comprehending their meaning But if an undue importance be 
attached to it, the unavoidable result will be'-a lowering of the standard of 
art , the symbolist, the conventionalist, the ritualist, will take precedence of 
the true artist, and architect The information acquired by the former may 
be neither useless nor unnecessary; but it must not be made to supersede 
the higher attainments which alone can ensure perfection 

In the section which treats on the true principles of glass painting, the 
materials and mechanical construction of the picture aie adierted to as 
influencing its composition 

“The chief excellence of a glass painting its ti anslucency A gl» sS 
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p-a.. by possessing the poster of transmitting light in • hr ercMcr 
any other species of pointing, is nhle to .hsplny 'ffe U rf 
hjht and colour with 0 brilliancy anti titidness quite unapproachable b} 


any other means. . . , • 

- “ (ft thft other hand, this same diaphonous quality is the source of c * 

defects, such as the limited scale of coljur, and of transparent shadow, 
observable in a glass painting, of which its inherent flatness is a necessary 


resuii, , 

“These peculiarities will he found to restrict the successful application 
of glass painting to a particular class of subjects. 

“Another peculiarity of a glass painting, which has the came tendency , 
is its mechanical construction. Lead-work and saddle-bars, or sonic ol icr 
mechanical contrivance, have been shewn to he essentially necc««ary for t ic 
support of the glass, and to enable the painting to di'chargc one of its most 
useful functions, the exclusion of the weather. But the metal -work, on 
account of its opacity, cannot he concealed; and in whatever manner it 
may be arranged, it causes the picture to be traversed by a number of 
black lines 

“These remarkable features of a glass painting then render it unfit for 
the representation of certain subjects. Such as essentially demand a pic- 
turesque treatment, are better suited to an oil or vv atcr.colour painting than 
to a glass painting, the pictorial resources of which are more limited. A 
glass painting is incapable of those nice gradations of colour, and of light 
amj shade, which are indispensable for close imitations of nature, and for 
producing the full effect of ntmospherp and distance. And even if this 
defect could he overcome, the lead or other mclal-vvork would infallibly 
ruin the picture. Tor the^e reasons it would he improper to select a land- 
scape, for instance, as the principal subject of a glass painting. A subject 
of this description, though it might form a valuable auxiliary as a back- 
ground to a design, would, if executed by itself, only betray the defective- 
ness of the art in Us flatness and want of atmosphere. The same objection t 
equally applies to long perspective views of interiors, and the like. To these 
may be added groups of figures, or even single figures requiring a great dis- 
play of foreshortening ; and compositions which do not simply consist of 
figures confined to the foreground, but comprise distant groups carried far 
into the background of the picture. 

“The subjects which appear best suited to glass paintings are those which, ^ 
when executed, are of themselves pleasing objects, and are favourable tb a 
display of the translucent qualities of glass. Of this kind are ornamental 
patterns; and a variety of other designs capable of being properly repre- 
sented in a simple, hard, and somewhat .flat manner ; hy broad masses of 
stiff colouring, haid outlines, and vivid contrasts # of light and shade. A 
group sculptured in bas-relief would, for example, affoid an excellent model 
for a glass painter, on account of its want of apparent depth, and the means 
taken to counteract as fai as possible this cause of indistinctness, — the sim- 
plicity of the composition namely, and the sharp lights, and broad shadows 
' 'ol iv*. ' A a 
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of the figures Its landscape background might indeed be almost directly 
copied in a glass painting*’ Parti pp 239 241 

"We may add some considerations independent of the nature of the 
material 

In a picture a certain concentration both of subject and effect is'neces- 
sarj The eye should jit once„be caught and fixed on some particular 
objects , it should be satisfied without any reference to the Bhape of the 
picture, or anj thing bejond it, and this effect requires ^.t least the possi- 
bility of a somewhat rapid giadation of shade and colour Considerable 
masses of dark shadow or of uniform or slightly varied tint, devoid of posi- 
tive colour, are necessaiy, a near approximation to nature in tone and 
general effect is desirable, the different qualities of objects represented, 
solidity , opacity, transparency, brilliancy, the aerial effect of distance must 
all be carefully consulted , a failure in am one of them is a positive blemi h 
to the picture, and tbej most exist together with (perhaps we may say they 
cannot be attained without) the principle of concentration we have adverted 
to In a fresco the object is often altogether diffeient, a large uncertain 
space of wall has to be co\ ered , its boundary is not an element of impor. 
tance, but its extent is such as much to modify the principle of concentfa. 
tion A diffusion of effect, that shall prevent the eye from being suddenly 
attracted to one particular point is rather to be studied Although the 
design may from its nature requite some particular figure and group to be 
bi ought out more prommentlj than others, this should not be done so much 
by the strong effects of light and colour resorted to in a picture, as by the 
grandeur com eyed in the outline itself, the choice should be made rather 
by the mind than the eye In a glass painting another element is intro- 
duced, the shape of the window itself, a charactenstic architectural feature 
which must neither be disguised nor rendered subordinate Hence, although 
the raulhons of the lower lights need not be suffered to interfere with the 
sulject of the painting, if a large design is chosen, still the whole picture 
must not be tieated in such a manner as to draw the eye from the extreme 
parts, which are bounded by the architectural lines of the window, to any 
central point, in too decided a manner On this account, no less than from 
the nature of the material, large masses of deep and opaque shadow are to 
be avoided , a diffusion of effect, both as to light and colour, is desirable 

The principles of composition, therefore, in the very earliest composi- 
tions, are perfectly correct though the standard of art may have been con 
siderably laised at a later period 

In Plate 3, part of an Early English window, the effect is continued, by 


“Therm! ingof Lazarus by Sebastian 
del Piombo id the Nat anal Gallery, woi Id 
form with a little modificat on a good 
dea gn for a glass paintn g as would also 
Raphael a Cartoo is. My q ttenUon has 
been d reeled to these last works by the 
Appendix, No. 2 to the fifth Report of 
the Commissioner* of Fine Art*, Loud 


1846 pp IS 14 T]us Appendix contain 
a number of suggestions most valuable to 
tt e glass painter, and is worthy of an 
at entive perusal Had T fortunately n**t 
with this wort, before I commenced the 
present section, it would have saved me 
tome time and trouble m 
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pieces of positive colour in the 
canopy and white glass round the 
trefoil arch and border to the very 
edge of the picture the face itself 
of the* figure being the most modi 
fied tint in the whole The rich 
border in Plate 6 the borders and 
more especially ^he canopies both 
m the Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles answer the same purpose of 
preventing the eye from being too 
decidedly drawn from the outline 
of the window to the central parts , 
and in the more artistically de 
signed and highly finished pic 
tures of the Cinque Cento sty le the 
same principle is recognised as 
m the composition represented in 
Plate 22 a window in Auch ca 
thedral in France It is obvious 
that as high a stjle of art may be 
developed in glass painting as 
m either of the other branches 
though a difference of method may 
be required both in composition, 
and execution In departing from 
the Mosaic method ne should pro 
bably soon lose the best and most 
distinctive characteristics of glass 
painting, but by taking it up at 
that, point at -which it attained most 
of the excellences of oil and fresco 
painting in roundness of 6l adow 
and harmony and fulness of colour 
while it sacrificed little or none of 
its own qualities viz , of trans 
parency and brilliancy, we should 
avail ourselveB of every existing 
beauty, and not improbably strike 
out a path of improvement Such 
are evidently the views of our au 
thor 

It is evident that the first step 
’ towards elevating glass painting 
to the rank, it* tfnce held amongst 
the arts is*to estimate its produc 
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tions bj those sound rules of criticism which are alike applicable to*all 
works of art, and not by the sole standard of antiquarian conformity. But 
I fear that this principle cannot he carried into effect whilst glass painting 
is confined to mere imitations 

“ In estimating the merit of an imitative work two points are re all j pre- 
sented for consideration ; its quality as a work of art, and its conformity 
with the conventionalities of style. But inasmuch as a knowledge .of the 
conventionalities of style is more commonly possessed th^n^ knowledge of 
the principles of art, because the former is incomparably-easier of acquire- 
ment than the latter , amateurs, who exert a very powerful influence on the 
state and condition of glass painting, are apt in their criticisms to fall into 
the error of regarding a conformity with style, not as an accessory to the glass 
painting, but as constituting the sole. end and essential object of the work. 
Hence a copy, or mere compilation, scarcely rising in merit above a copy of 
some ancient glass, or other painting, is so often preferred to a design, 
which attempts, however artistically, to carry out an ancient style in spirit, 
rather than in conventionality only : because the mere copy will naturally 
exhibit a closer and more literal compliance with the petty details of style 
than the latter more intrinsically meritorious work ; a course which cannot 
fail to retard materially the real advancement of glass painting as an art, 
and the full developement of its powers. 

“ Being dearly of opinion that the art of glass painting has not hitherto 
attained that perfection of which it is susceptible, — for the peculiar circum- 
stances of the sixteenth century caused its decline before it arrned at com- 
plete developement, — I trust I may be excused if I go counter to the gene- 
rally received opinions of the age, in advocating, as the surest means of 
effecting the true adiancement of the art, the total relinquishment of all 
copies or imitations of ancient glass whatsoever, whether perfect or imper- 
fect in themselves ; and the substitution of a new and original style of glass 
painting, founded on the most perfect practice of the Mosaic system, and 
sufficiently comprehensive to include within itself designs of the most varied 
character ; some for instance bearing a resemblance to Early English gla'S 
paintings. Borne to Decorated glass paintings, and so forth, without how- 
ever ceasing to belong to the nineteenth century, or degenerating into imi- 
tations." Parti p 283 

Without doubt the position taken by the writer, strong and tenable as it 
is, will be vehemently assailed It will probably be pronounced incongruous 
to combine the characteristics of different centuries ; and so it would be, if 
our object were to -produce a work, which shall be mistaken for one of a 
certain period, say for instance the fourteenth century. But if our object 
be to arrive at' the highest degree of perfection, we are far more likely to 
attain it by combining such excellencies as we find, wherever they exist, 
provided they are not absolutely Incompatible with each other, than by 
t)ing ourselves down to the copy of originals which in any point exhibit 
some positive imperfection. If figures of a graceful design and artistic 
execution but rarely occur in English Decorated windows, it is pot because 
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such would be unsuitable but because perspective drawing' bad not readied 
that advanced state which sculpture 1 ad The sculptured figures m the 
Easter sepulchre at Hawton in Nottinghamshire, and the west front of 
\\ ells cathedral with man} other instances si ew that graceful design, 
both in the representation o! the human figure and grouping, was not 
undervalued The easy and natural character of foliage in the Decorated 
style in which perspective drawing is not req ured affords also an argu 
raent that we owe.manj stiff and formal designs to inabiht} rather than to 
choice 



The 28th plate entitled French glass., dated about thb middle of the 
thirteenth century, exhibit* a, degree of grace and beauty that we do not 
commonly meet with But u English Decorated work a figure of great 
. beaut; .» occasionally met with , u> a tracery light m the eert wind™ of 
Acton church near Stafford la a remarkably elegant kneeling female fzure 
probably of about the third quarter of the fourteenth century Ther? can 
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therefore he no real incongruity between Decorated architecture, and the 
refined drawing, grouping, and execution of the Cinque Cento period The 
mere style of architectural ornament used in the painting is altogether a 
subordinate matter, and may he varied so as to harmonize with any descrip 
tion of edifice 

But even in the arrangement ef its architectural features the Cinque Cento 
painted window has an advantage over the Perpendicular In figure and 
canopy windows in the latter style there is often a mere repetition of the same 
arrangement, repetition without unity of design One canopy seenfs to 
rest upon the pinnacles of another, if the light is tall enough to admit two 
or more ranges of figures, and the same is repeated through the whole 
breadth of the window In the Cinque Cento sty le one grand architectural 
design pervades the whole forming an appropriate frame work to each 
subject, and while it keeps them sufficiently distinct ranges them in a 
manner into one composition If we would adopt Gothic, instead of 
classical details, the Easter sepulchre to which we have alluded, and other 
monumental compositions, will afford excellent suggestions 

Perhaps we ought mot to anticipate any objection «o fmolous as that the 
preference of late to early models has a tendency to introduce a style of 
pagan, rather than Christian art Yet the earnestness with which the dis 
tinction is often dwelt upon, may justify a few remarks on the subject. 
It seems evident, that unless we can learn to judge of stj le«, whether of 
architecture or of decoration, solely by their own merits, and without the 
influence of any superstitious prejudice, we shall never succeed in a true 
revival of art An ancient example (it is true) will always possess in itself 
an intrinsic value and interest, and if it be a work of Christian art, it has 
an additional and still higher claim upon our respect , but the mere exist- 
ence of such monuments, irrespective of their excellence, is no valid reason 
for the adoption of the style to which they belong If indeed we had any 
style coev al with the first introduction, or with the general establishment, of 
Christianity, and if such style were continued without much change or inter 
ruption, for many centuries no doubt it would have a very strong claim , we 
should scarcely perhaps be justified in seeking my other for religious 
purposes, but we have reason to believe that the first ecclesiastical edifices 
were far more analogous to so called pagan, than to so called Christian 
structures, and continued so during the earliest and perhaps the purest 
ages of the Church , and also that the Christian styles sprang imperceptibly 
from the pagan, constantly adopting some new, or rejecting some old 
feature, and not altogether casting away even the most important one*, 
however much they may have been changed in their proportions or destina- 
tions, as for instance the column with its base, shaft, capital and abacus 
Ivor again did the revival of classical art betoken any lapse into pag* 11 
superstition , an arrangement of churches was preserved equally suitable to 
Christian forms of worship The Grecian temple did not take place of 
e ot ic cathedral; indeed a building of altogether a ji?w genu* wf 
struck out, combining the severe simplicity of classical architecture with 
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the picturesque *uid complicated grandeur of the Gothic We have no 
more right to pronounce this a pagan building, than that of the preceding 
age, we may upon candidly criticising the architectural merits of the two 
structures form an opinion whether it is an improvement or a falling off , 
we m’fy, in the exercise of an unprejudiced judgment adopt the one and 
reject the other or perhaps come to tl e conclusion that there may be yet 
same tindiscoi ered 6tyle superior to both * but till we I ave divested our- 
selves of ill prejudice and determined to appreciate real excellence wherever 
it may meet us we may be very Bure we si all not find it 

A strong argument why we should adopt the liter styles, or form a new 
one upon their basis is founded upon the very great difference between the 
material used in early gliss paintings and that which we can now command 
This of itself is a sufficient obstacle to the adoption of the Earl} English, 
or early Decorated style whatever may be tl e cbiracter of the window 
Modem imitations of these 1 owever well designed or executed almost 
invariably have a thin and papery effect 
The Appendix contains a translation of 6uch passages from the remarkable 
work of Theoph 1 is as relate to the manufacture of glass or the construe 
tion of glass paintings It is supposed to'have been written in the tenth or 
earlier half of the following century* This besides the interest neces 
sanly attached to such a document may furnish useful practical hints to 
the imitator of ancient works Some documents relative to tbs expense of 
medieval windows , an account of the early gh«s which existed in Canter 
bury cathedral about the beginning of the last century and some passages 
from Piers Ploughman s \ ision and Creed bearing on the subject of painted 
windows will also be read with interest Frequent references are made 
throughout to the works of several learned continental archaeologists, which 
are very insufficiently known in this country and merit the warmest com 
mendation foi the care and profound research with which they have been 
brought forth as also for the beautiful character of them illustrations 
Amongst these the History of the Art of Glass Painting, by Count de 
Lasteyrie now in course of publication, and the magnificent work on the 
mm&mrinf&ir «rf itaiYgey ouAumf nr r previous- vuiWrtr oif Ciie 

Arch®olog cal Journal may be especially mentioned 

We have far exceeded the length of an ordinary notice from a sense of 
the importance of the work now before us It abounds m curious matter, 
which is well selected and well arranged , it evinces a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the subject which it treats , a spirit of close and accurate research. 


* Theoph 1 qui et Rugerus presby 
ter et n onach d versarum Aitiu n Sche 
dal a. Th s important work was first 
published by Less ng at Brunswick 1781 
from a MS at Wolfienbuttel and a por 
tion from a MS at Tr n ty college Cam 
hr dge was pr nted m the same yeai by 
Raspe w th his Cr t cal Essay on Oil 
rami ng It Sal been sga n pub] shed 


bytheCountdel Esealop er with a French 
vers on and notes Pans 1813 and the 
edition recently g ven "by Mr Hendne 
w th an Engl sh translation and notes 
from the most correct and volnm nous 
MS yet d scovered preserved amongst the 
Harle an MSS Is strongly commended to 
the notice of our readers 
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A History of THE Monastery founded at Tynemouth, in tlie Dioccso of Bur 
ham, to the Honour of Owl, under the Invocation of the Blessed A lrgin Mar), 
and St. Oswin Kang and Martyr By William Sidney Gibson, Esq Embel 
lished with illuminated borders, capitals, and other decorations from ancient 
MSS .executed by Mr Henry Shaw, and a senes of news etched by Mr T M 
Richardson lol 2, royal 4to half morocco, 3 f 3s , 2 vols royal 4 to com 
plete, half morocco , 67 6s. 

History and Description op Tire restored Church of Sr Mart Wymeswold, 
Leicestershire Folio, with numerous illustrations, 1/ Is 

An Architectural description of St Leonards Church, Kirkstfad, pul 
lished under the supenntendence of the Lincolnshire Architectural Society, with 
illustrations by F Mackenzie and 0 Jewitt Small folio, 10s 

The History and Antiquities of tiie ancient Town and Pori of Rye, in the 
county of Sussex, with incidental notices of the Cinque Ports 8ro If Is 

Some Account of Llanthony Priory, Monmouthshire, with an Appendix, 
illustrated by engravings by the Rev George Roberts, hi A 8vo 5s 

Ecclesiologist s (tbe) Gutde to the Deaneries of Bnsley, Hingbam, and Brec 
clcs A in Norfolk together with Waste® and. ITeg-g- Dpanmf* Part l, ISffin 
Is 6d 

A Hand book for \ isrrons to Oxford Illustrated by 100 woodcuts 12mo 
pnee 6s , or in 8v 0 with twenty steel plates by Mackenzie and Le Iveiut, 
10£ 6d 

The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland by R W 
Billnjgs and W Burn Parts 1 to 3, with steel engravings, and woddeuts, 
2s 6d each , 

An Inquiry into the Difference of Style observable in Ancient Glass 
Paintings, especially in England with Hints on Glass Painting By an 
Amateur 2 vols 8vo. illustrated by numerous coloured plates, drawn from 
ancient exalnples if 10s 

VOL IV* 3B b 
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Monumental Brasses and Slabs an historical and descriptive Notice of tie 
Incised Monumental Memorials of the Middle Ages By the Ilei Charles 
Bontell, SI A , Secretary to the St \lbans Architectural Society 8v0 with 
200 illustrations, 10s 6d , large paper, 15s , or bound in morocco, with the 
illustrations coloured, 1/ 1 Is 6d 


At Essay upon various Arts, in Turee Boors, dy TuEornn.es, called also 
Rugerus, Priest and Monk, Conning an Encyclopedia of Christian Art of the 
Eleventh Century The Latin Text, with an English translation, by Robert 
Hendne 8\ o with two fac similes of MSS , If 1« 


A Chart or Amiient Armour from the Eleventh to the Seye\TEfnth 
Century By J Ilewctt A sheet, with descriptive letter press, 7s 6d 


An Introduction to English Antiquities, intended as a Companion to lie 
History of England By James Ecclestone, B A With numerous illuvtn 
lions, 8 vo. 1/ Is 

Sketciits Graphic and Dfscbiptive for a History op Decor itive Painting, 
applied to English Architecture during the Middle Ages By E L Black 
burne, F S A Part 1, royal 4 to with six coloured plates, 10s Oil 

The E-voLisn Crusaders a list of ascertained Crusader*, with their casting 
descendants, eccompanied with anecdotes, illustrated with armorial bearing*, 
initial letter*. Ac By James Cruilshank Danby, Esq. Part 1, price lM 1* ™ 
To be completed in two parts 


A Book of Royrurohf B illads, edited by John Payne Collier, Esq Small 
4to I alfbound morocco, 1/ Is 


Materials for a IIistokv of Oil Painting By C. L. EisthLe, R A S’ -0 
10s 

1 1 lcstr itions or Ancient A RcniTECTinir in ITindoostin, from accurate Draw 
lugs made on the 'pot, with historical mil crilicil notes, clucid Hire of ^ >c r ' tc 
and progress of ancient architecture in India By J Tcrgusson, Esq Bart 1, 
foho, 1/ Is To be completed in four quarterly parts 

\ I YTELt Oestp of IloniN IIode, with other Ancient and Modem Bill 31 '* 811I J 
Pongs relating to this eclebntcd romance to which Is prefixed his history an 
chirailer, groun led upon other documents Umn those made useofl y l‘i* f jnnw 
biographer, ‘ Mister Ilitson * rditedlyj M Gutch, FSA. V, ilh m>w crou * 
cuts by 1 atrholt. 2 vols. 8ro If 10* 
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Monro (C ) Acta Cancell art e or Selections from the Records of the Court of 
Chancery remaining in the Office of Reports and Entries In two parts part 
first, containing extracts from the Master s reports and certificates during the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James I , part second, containing ex 
tracts from the Registrars bools from A D 1515 to the end of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth 8io 1/ 5s , 

Specimens of Ancient and Modern Binding, selected chiefly from the Library of 
the Bnt 2 sh Museum , with an introduction cod taming the history of Boolbind 
mg from the earliest period to the present time By C Tuclctt jun Royal 
4 to parts 1 and 2, with illuminated and coloured plates, 10s each 

The Foundation Statutes of Merton Collcgf, Oxford, A D 1270, with the 
subsequent ordinances of Archbishops Peckhain, Chichele, and Laud Edited 
by Edward France Percival 8vo 5s 

Scriptoses re bom Gestarcm Willelnii Conqdestoius , in unum collecti ah 
J A Giles, D C L 8vo IOs 

Galfridi i>e Baker df S win broke, Chromcon Anglue temponbus Edwardt II 
et Edwardi III Edidit J A Giles, D C L 8vo 9s 

Incebti Scriptobis Narratio de Rf.bcs in hello 8 an cto Gestis, A.D 1217, 
1218 8ro 5s 

Lider Pontiticalis of Edmond Loct, Bishop of Exeter , a Manuscript of the 
Fourteenth Century, printed from the original in the possession of the Dc tn 
and Chapter of Exeter Edited by Ralph Barnes, Esq 8vu 1 2s 

Zon Altebthomskonde des N ohdfns, Ton J J Worsaae With twenty litho 
graphic plates 4to 1 1 I eipsic 

AnSICHTEN OBEn DIE KeLTISCHEN ALTEBTnUMER DIE UBERnACPT END EFS.ON 

dehs in Teutschland, von C Iveferstein Erster Band, Arcliaologischen 
Inhaltes 8io 7s Halle 

Album de l Art du Moyen Aoe Album MirrELALTERLicnEn Konst, von G G 
Kallenbach Part 1 , oblong 4to with fifteen plates, 5s Munich 

Kallenbach, Atlas zcb Geschichte der Deutsche Mittelalterliciien 
Baukunst 86 plates, impenal folio, 41 4s Munich 

Kallenbach, Chronologie deb Deotscd Mittelaittrlichen Bapkonst 
Royal 8vo 4s Munich (Text to the above ) 

Grabdevkmaler Ein Beitbao zcr Konst oeschiciite des Mittelalters, 
von Leonard Dots! Part l,4to with twelve engravings os Gorhtz 
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MyTHOLOOIE DUD SYMBOLIC DEB Cl rtlSTLICHCN Ivrvsr % o\ DER altesten Zeit 
bis in s sechzehnte Jai rhundeb yob Ferdinand P per Professor der Theo- 
Iog e an der Un vers tat zu Berl n t ol 1 part 1 11 s 

RUNrSWEBCE CND GeRAETIISCHAITEN DE3 MlTTEL ALTERS END DEB S 

sance Herausgegeben Ton C dJcchfr und J von Hefner Part 1 royal 4to 
w tli s x coloured and ilium nated plates 1 Is 


Simons Die Dopiel Kibcue zo Sch varzr ieindorf (near Bonn ) 8vo with a 
folio atlas conta ning eleven plates 14s 

HiSTdhiscH Geooeaphiscuer Hand Atlas zdb Geschichte deb Staatek 
E CROP A 3 YOU ANFANG DBS MlTTELALTER9 BI8 ACT DIE N ECESTE ZEIT Y011 
Dr Karl Yon Spruner Royal 4to w th 73 coloured maps 4/ 4s Gotha. 

Drfizehn Geumen acs deb Saa mlcno deb Fbad Sidtlla Mebtens Schaaff 
hausen Programm zu Wmclelmanns Geburtsage 4 to with steel plate 2s. 
Bonn 

Bulletin Monumental oo Collection de Mcmoires et de benseionestens 
sob ie statistiqde Monusientale de la France Deuxi^me Sene tomes 1 
et2 11 * et 12 Volume de la Collect on par les membres de la Soc ete Fran 
$aise pour la conservation des Monumcns publ e par M de Caumont 2 vols. 
8yo 1 f 10s 

Caumont M De Statistiqce Monumeytale dd Calvados 4 tols 8ro tome 
1 pp 330 16 plates 12s 

Choix d Edifices pdbmcs construits ou pbdjetes en Fbance extra ts des 
arcbiYes du conseil des bat mens c yiIs publ e avec lautonsation du M nstre 
de 1 Inteneur par M M Gourl er B et, Grellen et Tard eu L ?ra sons 44 a 
CO Rice of each 1 vra son 6s. vellum paper per 1 vra son 10s 

Ci abac (Comte de) — Musee de Scolptcbe antique et moderns 13me hvrai 
son 4 to (Pans) 43 plates If 10s 

Peancey (Gibadlt de) — Monuments Ababes d Eoypte dE Sybie et de l Asis 
Mine cue dessines et mesures de 1842 a 1845 Livraison lfolo (Pans) 1& 

SIaobini (A )— Memobie intobno la vita e le opebe di Andbea Palladio 
4to (Padova) 1 / 16s 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 


We, the Auditors appointed to audit the accounts of the 
Arcii2EOLogical Institute op Great Britain and Ireland, 
do report that the Treasurer has exhibited to us an account of 
the Receipts and Expenditure of the Institute from the 
1st of January to the 31st of December, 1846, and that we 
have examined the said accounts, with the vouchers in sup- 
port thereof, and find the same to be correct and satisfactory. 
And we further report, that the following is the abstract of 
the Receipts and Expenditure of the Institute during the 
period aforesaid 



ABSTRACT OP CASH ACCOUNT 


BECEIPTS 

» 0 

£ s D 

Balance on Audited Account, ending 31st December, 1845 458 0 1 * 

Annual Subscriptions including certain sums received on account of 
Winchester Volume, and admissions of visitors at \ ork 741 7 0 

Donations and Life Subscriptions including £6 on account of 
Excavation Fund 
\ ork Local Fund 


126 0 0 
162 15 3 



THOM JANUARY 1, 1846, TO DECEMBER 31, 1S1G 


EXPENDITURE 


Mr Parker, for bOO copies of Winchester Volume 
Mr Shrimpton, for printing Lists of Members 
Mr Turner, for salary 
Mr Brailsford, for ditto • 

Mr fiouvene, for one years rent to 25tli Dec , I84G 

Mr Sbnmpton, for paper supplied to York Volume 

Paid for drawing Slap of Boman Yorkshire 

Mr Nicol for printing 

Stationery, Postage, Ac 

Balance due on Winchester account 

Furniture Ac for the apartments in the Haymarket 

Contribution towards the excavations at Scgontium 

Ditto, towards the restoration of the Gate at St Edmunds Bury 

Ditto, St Johns Gate, Clerkcnncll 

Miscellaneous expenses 

Advertisements 

Expenses at Yobk — 

Advertisements in Provincial Papers 
Clerks, Messengers, Attendants, Sextons, Vergers, Ac 
Printing, Stationery, Ac 
Hire of Concert room 

Fitting up of St Peter s School, Guildhall, Savings Bank, Ac 
Fitting up Hospitium 
Mr Newton s expenses 
Mr Turners ditto 

Hire of theDe Grey rooms, for the Dinner including charge for 
fitting up tables 
Miscellaneous expenses 


£ S D 
•100 0 0 
Gj 0 0 
105 0 0 
It tt 0 

70 0 0 
58 IS I 
21 0 0 
45 0 0 
3) 2 0 

9 It* 0 

is a 10 

5 0 0 
5 0 0 
2 2 0 

71 4 2 
11 0 0 

52 12 0 
107 11 8 
77 7 0 
IG 12 0 
JG 10 0 
1 J !> 
10 10 0 
20 0 0 

14 0 4 
27 15 3 


£1,313 13 1 
Balance 174 0 *) 


£1,488 


PHILIP BLISS, 

C B COCKERELL 


May 6 1817, 



And we the Auditors further report, that over and above the 
present balance of £174 9s 3d there are still outstanding 
certain subscriptions from members due on account of the 
years 1845 and 1846, amounting to near £180, and that 
steps have been tal.cn by the Committee to ensure its 
being obtained 

PHILIP BLISS, 

C It COCKERELL 

May 6, 1847 
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AN ACCOUNT OE COINS AND TREASURE TOUND 
IN CUERDALE — {Continued) 

The objects forming the next class of ornaments winch 
require notice ire of a \ery different charactci from those 
■which liaVe already been described both in the style of work 
manship and m the nature of the devices with which the) are 
decorated 

This find does not afford iny specimen of an attempt at 
producing i round figure nor any nttempt at sculpture , but 
there are a few fragments which shew tint the makers of 
them were not withheld by any superstitious repugnance from 
producing imitations rude indeed very rude, of animal forms 

Eig 88 is a fragment, of what it is difficult even to conjee 
ture , it appears to have been produced entirely by hammer 
and punches In the middle is i depressed circle, containing 



two^ concentric circles of globules, within which has been 
inserted probably a button or knob similar to fig 89 The 
figures at the sides are evidently intended for dragons the 
vor. iv c c 
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surface is quite flat and smooth , the teeth hmbs, & c , are all 
produced by repeated blows of a small punch, not by casting 
or by chasing Of knobs similar to number 89 there arc 
sevcial specimens of diflcicnt sizes 
Tig 90 is entire, and ap 
pears to ha\e been the orna ' 



ment at the end of a straj 
which has bqen inserted into a ' 
slit, and fastened by two nv cts 
Hie principal ornament is composed of a sort of cross with a 
square in the centre, and n triangle nt the end of each limb 
in each angle is a dragon Hie whole of this ornament 
appears to have been produced by the hammer and punch 
not by the graver 

Tig 91 is a small fragment similarly manufactured, and 
ornamented with portions of a snake or dragon 



1 igg 92 93 are small fragments, the ornaments of which 
are similarly produced, and arc here engraved ns specimens 
of tlie kind of patterns whtch are occasionally constructed by 
instruments very rude and apparently inadequate to the 
purpose 

Fig 94 is a very singular nnd in 
terestmg object, the application of 
winch cannot be correctly ascer 
tamed, it consists of a plate of 
silver, with a raised border com 
posed of a row of small beads be 
tween two straight lines, witlnn 

this bordei has been fitted anothei 
plate of silver, worked into a veiy 

intricate pattern of lines intersect 

ing and intertwining vVith each 

other, amongst which appear heads of serpents, and perhaps a 

lion Knobs with cord like wire round tlieir bases serve fp 

once for ornaments and rivets The spaces between the line 1 * * * * * * * 9 

arc perforated « 
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Kg. 95 is only a fragment of wlmt must 
originally liave been a very rich ornament ; 
it consists of a plate of silver, the under 
side of which has two broad grooms, into ^ 
whicr? probably some other object has been 
fitted. The upper side is decorated with 
circular knobs, of various sizes, encircled by one, two, or three 
wires, indented transversely so ns to give the appearance of a 
row of beads, or, diagonally, to look like cord. Similar wires 
are also used across or along the object, to give richness to 
the pattern. 

Fig. 96 is a small specimen of a similar descrip- 
tion of workmanship; a wire transversely marked 
to imitate a twist, has been soldered along the edge 
of the object, round the small pellets composing 
the rosette, and round the circle, in the centre of 9a 
which was probably a button like fig. 89. 

Fig. 97 is a fragment of some object of the form of which 



we are ignorant; the decoration at the end was probably* in- 
tended to represent a dragon’s head. The terminating circle 
has on the one side a sunk round hole, into which probahlv 
a corresponding projection has fitted and formed a sort of 

oSe,‘ted ? ” 1 S “ le ° f ^ C!rCUlar P ° rti0n is sB S ht ‘y 
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l'ig. 08 is n fragment the object of 
which cannot now be ascertained; when 
entire it 1ms had a border formed of a 
corded pattern between two broad lines, 
and was decorated by a sort of fringe, 
composed of corded loops’erossing each 
other, and supporting what appear to be 
sheep’s heads, the large head at the ex- 
tremity being perhaps intended for that 
oT a bull. ^ . 

Fig 90 is a four-sided ornament, which has been originally 
fnstened upon something else, possibly a leathern strap, for 
at the four comers arc still remaining four rivets, and at one 
end arc the remains of a thin fillet of silver, still fastened by. 
another rivet. This object is singularly decorated with four 
lions, placed tail to tail, their heads forming rather large pro- 
jections at the corners. At each end, between the lions heads, 
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is a bull’s head This ornament has so strong a resemblance 
lo the decorations which are found upon the capitals of some 
columns of the very earliest period of Christian architecture in 
this country', that it would be difficult to suppose that it was 
not the workmanship of the same people. It has been cas , 
carved with a graving tool, nnd gilt. Much the same observa- 
tion applies to fig. 100, which is a fibula, the tongue of whic 
has been lost ; or, perhaps only a loop ; (sec Annaler for 
Nordisk Oldkindighed, 1844-5, tab. ii. fig. 4 ) it is decoratea 
with four birds feeding It appears to have been cast, an 
rudely finished by a graving tool and the comer of a sharp 
punch, it has been gilt. 

From the description which has been given of the various 
objects discovered at Cuerdale, it appears that there are som e 
remarkable differences in the mode in which they have been 
constructed By far the greater part have been formed by 
the hammer only, and ornamented by means of punches ot 
very simple form, the patterns having been produced by r®P e ‘ 
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titions of the same punch, or by combinations of two or 
more ; the connections of the two ends of the armlets or rings 
ha\c also been effected solely by the hammer ; no attempt has 
been made to produce any resemblance to any form. of organic 
life, Unless the supposed attempt at a dragon’s head in fig. 50 
be produced as an exception. The. same absence of any other 
instruments than the hammer and the punch appears in almost 
all the objects, belonging to the same period which ha\c been 
discovered in this and other countries, and the cause of this 
mode of operation would form an interesting subject of inves- 
tigation. It appears as if the result obtained by the hammer 
might probably have been accomplished with greater ease and 
more elegance by other means ; and it might therefore be sup- 
posed that the people by whom these ornaments w ere constructed 
were generally unacquainted with any other mode of produc- 
ing the effect required. And again, the absence of all resem- 
blance to any created being might he supposed to arise from 
the incompetence of the artists, or it may lm\c been occa- 
sioned by some religious or superstitions objection to sncli 
representations. This leads to an examination of the question 
where and by what people these objects were manufactured. 
The coins found with them were, with the exception of 27 
pieces, either English, French, or, ns we believe, struck by 
the sea kings of the north ; at first sight therefore the pre- 
sumption would be that amongst these three classes the 
manufacturers must be looked for; but as the 27 coins 
excepted are oriental, it is not impossible that these objects 
may have been fabricated in the cast. Now it must be 
observed that none of the ornaments nppear to have been 
.in .a Jitn.tr ,fi f .fa” .veyry ml 1 iluvc* demr eiximlm 1 d/geitlm- ifh- 
convenience of packing, or have been cut to pieces; they do 
not therefore appear to have been the personal ornaments 
then actually in use by the persons w ho were owners of the 
property at the time the deposit was made ; and it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that they may liav c come into the jios- 
session of the then proprietors by the same channel and from 
the same source as the 27 coins ; in short, they may have .been 
oriental ornaments. 

This leads to the enquiry as to the discoveries which havo 
occurred elsewhere of ornaments of similar fabric. The most 
important of these finds was that of Vaalsc in tlie island of 
Falster, in. Hie year 1835, of which an account has been given 
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in the Annaler for Nordisk Oldkindiglied for 1842 3 Tins 
find consisted of classes of objects clearly resembling those 
found in Cuerdale, viz , coins of Germany, England, &c , and 
a considerable number of oriental , the bullion also was of a 
similar description, bars armlets, and ornaments, formal by 
the hammer and ornamented by the punch, similiar to Ag 1 
and fig 70 , objects with northern ornaments as in figg 8Sto 
95, and others of manufacture similar to figg 97, &c 
The evidence in favour of any particular source whence the 
peculiar objects under consideration may hav e been derived is 
exactly the same in the two finds of Cuerdale and Voalse 
At Catharinenliof, not far from Riga, were discovered 
some bronze ornaments so similar m construction and orna 
ment as to leave no doubt of their having the same origin as 
these of Cuerdale, but with them there were not any other 
objects to indicate fiom whence they came 

At Halton Moor a very fine silver armlet of the same de 
scnption of work was discovered together with coins of Ca 
nute, and very rude pieces, apparently German 

About two or three years since some entire armlets of 
twisted silver, like fig 57*— GO, with fragments of several others 
cut mto pieces, and also some rough ingots, were found about 
two miles from Christiana in Sweden, and with them some 
oriental coins 

In public and private collections in the north of Europe 
several ornaments of this description are preserved, but un 
fortunately no accurate statement exists of the peculiar cir 
cumstances under which they were found, nor of the precise 
spot where they were disinterred , but enough of information 
respecting them has been handed down to enable the enquirer 
to ascertain with sufficient accuracy, the districts from whence 
these objects have been derived 

It appears to he clear that such treasures are discovered 
generally near the sea coast, in places accessible to and 
frequented by the maritime chieftains of the north , that they 
are very rarely discovered m the interior of any of our 
northern countries , that where tlicj have been found, Cufic 
or oucntal coins have been found likewise, and tint they 
have not been found in districts where Cufic coins also have 
not been found The evidence then is strong m favour of the 4 
or * c . n ™ origin of these objects, and viewed as such, the), 
with the coins which arc usually found in the same districts, 
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afford an interesting illustration of the commerce of the north 
duiing a period of which perhaps the commencement of the 
tenth century was the most active epoch. . Such deposits, 
it has been seen, lia\c been found in the north of England, 
more- frequently in Denmark, on the southern coast of 
Sweden, on the islands of Fahtcr, 'Bornholm, Oland, and still 
more frequently in Gothland, which appears to ha\ c been the 
chief station for carrying on the intercourse between the cast 
aiid the north. It is probable that the traders from the dis- 
tricts around the Caspian sea worked their way up the Volga 
to Novogorod, and then across to Riga,, u here they were met 
by the maritime chieftains of the north, nho, partly warriors, 
partly merchants, formed their chief depot in Gothland, from 
whence they carried the produce of their arms amt their trade 
to those various parts of Europe to which their predatory or 
commercial disposition led them. It is along the coast that 
we might most reasonably expect the discovery of these 
objects, and there it is exactly that they are found, and in 
such proportions also as might be expected if Gothland were 
the great depot from which Europe was supplied with the 
produce of the east, in proportion to the distance from 
Gothland, these discoveries become less frequent, and where 
there is no reason to believe that the northern seamen had 
any communication, these articles are not found at all. 

The absence of any representation of created beings is a 
further argument in favour of the eastern origin of these 
ornaments ; the oriental coins generally found with them, or in 
the same neighbourhood, were struck by the followers of Mo- 
hammed, who rejected with abhorrence any such representa- 
tions. On the contrary, the taste of the Saxons and northern 
nations, founded and formed in a great degree upon a Greek 
and Roman origin, led them to adopt animal forms, bar- 
barous and grotesque indeed, in almost nil their decorations. 

There are, however, archaeologists of distinguished reputa- 
tion who do not take the same view of the subject as is lfere 
represented, and are of opinion that the ornaments were of 
noithem manufacture, and that they may as probably 'have 
been deposited on their way towards the east as from it; if 
such however had been the case, it would be reasonable to 
expect that such things would be found not unfrequently in 
the interior of those northern countries where they are 
supposed -to have been made, and also in countries with 
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which the northern seamen had little or no intercourse, and 
also with which no oriental intercourse can be traced Such 
however is not the case, and it is scarcely consistent with 
sound reasoning upon all the facts of the case, as far as they 
are at present known to us, to assign any but an oriental 
origin to those objects. There is one branch of evidence 
wanting, necessary perhaps to entire conviction, which is the 
actual discovery of such objects in the east, or m those parts 
of Russia along which the oiiental traders took their way 
when proceeding to meet the northern traders in Gothland 
This evidence, it is expected that a better knowledge of 
Russian arclufiology may produce, and it is with much hope 
and expectation that we look forward to the results of those 
examinations of Russian collections and investigations of 
Russian antiquities which will shortly be conducted upon 
the spot by Mr Worsaae, who has contributed so much 
to our knowledge of primeval remains by Ins admirable 
little work on the olden time of Denmark, and by whose 
experience and suggestions I have been greatly aided in 
forming the views set forth in this paper. 

The next class of objects, such as figg. 88 et sqq , are of a 
totally different description and character ; they were probably 
hammered into shape, and the decorations appear to have 
been made by punches; not howevfer by repeated blows of 
the same punch producing a pattern by a methodical arrange- 
ment of the same forms, but by using a punch instead of a 
graver to produce unvaried ornaments resembling in some 
degree animal or vegetable productions, or forms which 
probably admitted of some symbolical interpretation. In fio-* 4 
90 may be seen four repetitions of some animal in the angles 
of a cross having triangular terminations to each limb; » 
these forms arc compared with the ornaments which decorate 
a beautiful gold and enamel ring or crown, bearing the name 
of Ethelwulf Rex, and now preserved in the British Museum, 
no 'doubt whatever will be entertained that the two articles 
were produced by a people who were actuated by the same 
motive, and directed by the same taste. Amongst the pieces 
found in the Island Bolster, tab. u f. 8, is a circular object 
decorated with a trefoil ornament entirely resembling another 
of the forms which appears upon this ring of Ethelwulf. Iu 
fig. 90, and other similar fragments, will be observed forms 
nlnch we immediately recognise as resembling those on the 
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nncient pillars and crosses which abound in various northern 
couutrics. All nntions in the earliest stages of their existence 
seem to have delighted in decorating their persons with 
natural objects or imitations of them, and to have indulged 
themselves in making images of animals and human beings, 
either for ornament or worship ; probably, objects originally 
intended only for ornament degenerated into objects of 
superstitious worship. Such was probably the position of 
the northern nations when their intercourse with the Romans 
commenced ; after that period they imitated the forms of their 
more cultivated visitors, nnd their coins and other works of 
art bear evident marks of the influence of Greece and Rome. 
Such influence was indeed feeble nnd ineffective, still however 
it existed, and as the religion they professed did not in their 
estimation prohibit the representation of human or animal 
forms, they employed them in decoration, as nature had 
prompted, and Rome had instructed them. The ornaments 
therefore immediately under notice, may safely be considered 
as the productions of those northern districts in which they 
are generally found. 

The remaining class of ornaments to be examined varies re- 
markably in workmanship from those which have been already 
described. In those there has been reason to believe that the 
rude instruments of the hammer and punch alone were used ; 
but upon these there ore evidences of nmcli more advanced 
modes of operation. There are wires of various dimensions, 
the thicker evidently formed by the. hammer, and belonging 
to the class which lias already been considered oriental ; but 
the wires of smaller diameter, scarcely larger than a hair, 
must have been drawn through a gauge, very much in the 
manner in which such things are manufactured in the present 
day. It is not only in the wire itself that evidence is per- 
ceptible of a more ingenious process of manufacture, but in 
the mode of applying it, in the production of several useful 
and elegant ornaments , by making transverse bars across the 
wire, as in figg. 71 and 75, previous to twisting two of them 
together, the whole when completed has the appearance of a 
cord of many threads. The cliaih, fig.- 80, is very elegant 
in form, and rather intricate in arrangement ; the small frag- 
ment, fig. 81, which is a portion of a quadrangular tube, is 
perhaps more elegant, and displays more ingenuity. The 
armlet, fig.* 81, is perhaps still moie so, the wire itself is 
vox,, iv. n d 
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finer and more delicate, tlic mode of operating also different , 
that (80) must have been made by inserting the separate links 
into each other, and then uniting the ends by soldering , in this 
(84) the article is produced from one continuous wire knitted 
precisely as a modern stocking is made, as will be perceived 
by examining accurately the forms of the stitches both on the 
inside and the outside 

In the description of some of the objects the use of solder 
was mentioned, and it will be seen by examination of the 
fragments such as figg 95, 96, that such a means must 
have been adopted in their formation , upon a thin plate of 
silver, a small stud is soldered down, round it is soldered a 
thinnish wire, the upper side of which is marked with transverse 
lines, which give it a twusted appearance and similar wires 
are fastened in a similar manner forming curves and spirals 
and producing patterns of considerable elegance, and it is 
somewhat remarkable that silver ornaments, constructed in a 
manner perfectly similar, are at this day manufactured on the 
coast of Lycia and in the Greek islands , it is not therefore lm 
possible but that this portion of the Cuerdale find may have 
derived its origin from the east, yet on the other hand the 
pattern upon fig 94 so much resembles the intricate patterns 
upon very early crosses and architectural remains, that it is 
difficult to assign to it any other than a northern origin , but 
the round knobs surrounded by ribbed wire connect it with 
figg 95, 96, and claim for both a common origin 

It has been already observed that hardly -any of the various 
ornaments comprised in this find are m a condition to have 
been worn, but they have been crushed together for the con 
venience of package, or, like the ingots and bars, have been 
cut into pieces to facilitate the adjustment in the scales of a 
required weight This find seems to afford a rational expla 
nation of the mode by which in those days trade and com 
merce were conducted it would seem that for ordinary trans 
actions, money actual coins struck with some device, adjusted 
to a correct weight, well known and easily recognisable by 
all persons, were commonly used , that m transactions of 
larger amount, silver, in whatever form, was used, not as 
money, but as an article of barter , any rude ingot or bar, or 
ornament being thrown into the scale the party being p r0 
vided with a number of pieces cut off at random, of various 
sizes, in order to adjust the weight to the value required 
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Vanoua kinds of personal ornaments, such as armlets, fibulae, 
rings, &c, have been called ring money, and it has been 
maintained that such objects were formed for the purpose of 
circulating as monej, that they were adjusted to a regulated 
weight, and that their value was universally recognised ns 
soon, as they were looked at ♦ We believe the whole of this 
notion to be erroneous , that all thc^e ornaments and lumps 
of metal werc’negotiatcd always by weight and never b) tale, 
and that it was for the purpose of facilitating mercantile 
transactions so conducted that these objects were ready cut 
up into pieces of such various dimensions, ns we find them in 
this mass of Cuerdale treasure It is not impossible hut that 
this division into small pieces may have had a double object, 
viz , the convenience of traffic, as ha? been already mentioned, 
and the preparation for coming money It has already been 
stated as highlj probable that a large portion of the coins 
discovered at Cuerdale were struck by the northern sea kings, 
and it is remarkable that when the whole mass of silver was 
looked at in the state m which it was disinterred, it had the 
strongest possible resemblance to the stock of a maker of 
money in the east at the present da}, where the process is to 
run the silver into holes of various sizes made in a box of 
sand, or on the ground, according to the quantity of bullion 
the coiner has got to melt at nny particular moment These 
ingots are cut into small pieces, adjusted to weight, then 
melted into globules, flattened and struck with the proper 
type for cn dilation Though this similarity of appearance 
exists, it is not probable that such was the object with the 
depositors of the Cuerdale treasure, as no implements of any 
kind for the purposes of coining were found 

EDWARD HAWKINS 
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On some of the nngs and other silver ornaments found at 
Cuerdale there appears a triangular pattern with three or four 
points (cf figg 32 33 45 &c ) totally different from the 
designs on Celtic Roman or Saxon remains and which 
never seems to occur on any objects found in the interior or 
southern parts of Europe To the instances which Mr Ilaw 
kins lias already cited of similar patterns on silver objects 
found in Denmaih and m Tinland I can only add that I have 
seen precisely similar objects with the same pattern in 
Ireland Prussia and Sweden and that in the interior of 
Russia in tumuli m the neighbourhood of Moscow, the 
same pattern lias been found on nngs and other orna 
ments of which drawings are to be seen in Copenhagen In 
nearly every instance these ornaments have been found along 
with onentnl or Cufic coins winch as Mr Hawkins has 
shewn also vv os the case at Cuerdale This affords a strong 
argument in favour of the opinion that they ore of eastern 
origin and were brought to the north in the same way as the 
oriental coins 

The discovery of so many coins of this class m Russia from 
the Caspian and the Black Sea up to the shores of the Baltic 
sufficiently prov es that from the eighth untd the eleventh or 
tw clfth ccnturj there existed n very liv ely intercourse by trade 
between the east and the northern parts of Europe Leopold 
von Lcdcbur lias published a map marking most of the places 
where discoveries of oriental coins and silver ornaments have 
been made* Trilm has given an account of the discoveries 
m Russia and Hildebrand lately published an important dc 
scnption of the Ando Saxon coins m the Rojal Swedish 
Cabinet of coins (Stockholm 1810 4to ) It contains a 
rt'uiiucc of similar discoveries in Sweden In the Swedish 
c dnnet there arc at present more than 1 000 difitrent species 
of onentnl coins found in Sweden, and besides numerous 
varieties from about seventy places mostty situated in tic 
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eastern and northern provinces of the califat, there are coins 
of eighteen dynasties, among which are some of the African 
and Spanish califs, but they are exceedingly scarce. The 
coins of the Samarinds form the five-sixth part of the whole. 
A Swedish numismatist, Mr. Tornberg, who is about to give 
an account of these coins, lias been enabled through the 
numismatic differences which the coins present, to shew that 
they have been brought from the east to the north through 
two distinct channels One class seems to have been brought 
from the Transoxana of the Bulghars (coins of winch dynasty 
are not uncommon in the Swedish finds) to Russia; then 
down the river to the Baltic Another class came from Kho- 
rasan, across Armenia to the Black Sea, when the Ivlmzars 
and other people received them, and brought them further up 
through Russia to the Baltic 1 *. 

It was undoubtedly for carrying on this trade -that in the 
old time so many Norsemen frequented the town of Novogo- 
rod in Russia : it is even said that the town was built by the 
Norsemen. On the island of Gothland, where sometimes 
several thousand Cufic coins have been found in one place, 
and where these coins are most frequently discovered, was 
another great, and perhaps the greatest, place of trade for 
northern Europe, Wisby, which afterwards, with Novogorod, 
formed a considerable part of the Hanse confederation. The 
numerous Anglo-Saxon, German, and Hungarian coins of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, w’hich have been found in Goth- 
land, shew however that this trade was greatest as long as the 
connection with the east continued. In the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries Russia began to be disturbed by internal wars 
and invasions of Moguls, &c , which broke up the connection 
between the east and the north The way in which the trade 
was earned on was after that time by the Black Sea, from the 
Krimea to Venice and Genoa; the wares no longer went to 
the north, whence the Norse merchants so long had brought 
them to England and Ireland. 

It is exceedingly remarkable that we have accounts in the 
works of very old Arabian authors relating to the trade 'be- 
tween the north and the east. These wnters, who themselves 
visited the shores of the Baltic, describe the manners of the 
pagans living there They mention trading places t in the 
north, as Slesvig in Denmark, which from other sources also 

b Ct Hildebrand, lc.pi*. 
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is known to have carried on a great trade with Russia Most 
of these highly interesting and important accounts have been 
translated from the original Arabian by Professor Rasmussen 
of Copenhagen, in Ins valuable treatise De Orientis Comraercio 
cum Russia et Scandinavia medio aevo, (Hafnize, 1825* 4to) 
He has also here collected all the numerous accounts in our 
Icelandic sagas and our noithern chronicles relating to tlie 
visits of the Norsemen to Russia, and their commercial 
relations there 

Hildebrand in describing the Cufic or oriental coins found 
in Sweden, says (p xi) “that along with them are generally 
found silver ornaments, large rings for the neck, or the head, 
of wires twisted together, smaller rings for the arm, partly of 
w ires twisted together, partly made of a single thin piece of 
siher, the ends of which form a beautiful knot , bracelets, some- 
times with patterns, which are made w ith a punch, ingots, both 
complete and broken, lumps of silver, mostly hammered and 
rolled together for convenience of transport, and in order that 
they might be used as money” This description would 
exactly apply to the silver ornaments found at Cuerdale 
“ There can be no doubt,” continues Hildebrand, “ that those 
ornaments, ingots, and lumps of silver have accompanied 
the coins from rich Asia, where they could much more easily 
obtain silver than in the northern parts of Europe, even if we 
suppose that the little silver which is to he found in the mines 
m the Scandinavian mountains was known and used at the 
time in question This view is confirmed by the circumstance 
that similar ornaments are still used in some parts of Asia ’ 
As those ornaments are not found in the w est of Europe, 
except along with Cufic coins, and not at all in the interior or 
southern parts of Europe, and as similar silver objects are said 
by Fralin to have been found in Russia with the same coins, 
1 regard it as without doubt that Mr Hawkins has been per- 
fectly right in giving an oriental origin to at least a great part 
of the silver ornaments found at Cuerdale, a view which Hil- 
debrand also adopts 0 It is very natural to suppose that some 
of them would be smelted and made into other shapes after 
they had been brought to the British islands by Norse mcr 
chants or vikings Rut the original oncntal types seem to 
1 |W0 keen \eiy much retained It is worth obscrung, that 
they were found along with coins of Norse sea kings and earls 

' I t P XTllL ’ 
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X cannot conclude these few remarks without expressing 
the hope that British antiquaries will at a future time take 
great care to ascertain the localities where Cufic coins and 
silver ornaments have been found in England and Ireland. By 
such 'facts we should be enabled to give a still clearer and 
more, detailed account of the remarkable trade between the 
east and the north of Europe which existed at so early a 
period, and of -the influence which this connection with the 
Levant had upon the civilization of the north of Europe. 

J. J. A. WORSAAE, OF COPENHAGEN. 


ON THE CITY OF ANDERIDA, OR ANDRE- 
DESCEASTER. 

Among the numerous questions which have long exercised 
the ingenuity of antiquaries, one is the site of the ancient city 
of Anderida, or Andredesceastcr, respecting which it is pro- 
posed to add another to the many discussions the subject has 
already experienced. There is, there can be, no expectation 
of discovering new sources of information, or of throwing 
absolutely new light upon the matter. All wc can hope to 
accomplish must be to collect the substance of the notices in 
our old annalists ; to make some observations upon tlie account 
so obtained ; and to conclude with a consideration of the pro- 
babilities with regard to those places where the lost Romano- 
Britisli city is, by their respective advocates, supposed to have 
stood. 

The Saxon Chronicle*, and several others of different periods, 
allude to the fate of Anderida, but merely announcing its 
titter destruction, they are too concise to serve the present 
enquiry; therefore, neglecting them, we will produce the 
copious statement of Henry of Huntingdon. “ The kingdom 
of Sussex begins, which Ella maintained long and most ably ; 
but auxiliaries had joined him from his own countiy, &c. — 
Relying therefore upon (his) large forces he besieged Andre- 
decester, a very strong city. The Batons then collected as 
thick as bees, and beat the besiegers in the day by ambushes, 

• Gibson's edition, p 15 
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and m the night by assaults There was no day, there was no 
night, wherein unfavourable and fresh messengers would not 
exaspeiate the minds of the Saxons, but thereby rendered 
the more ardent, they would beset the city with continual 
assaults Always, however, as they assailed, the Britons 
would press them behind with archers, and with darts thrown 
with thongs , therefore quitting the w alls, the pagans would 
dnect their arms and steps against them Then the Britons, 
excelling them m fleetness, would run into the woods, and 
again come upon them from behind when they moved toward 
the walls By this artifice the Saxons were long annoyed, and 
an immense slaughter of them was made, until they divided 
the army into two parts, so that, while one part should attack 
the walls, they might have behind a line of warriors arrajed 
against the charges of the Britons But then the citizens, 
worn down by daily want of food, when they could no longer 
sustain the weight of the assailants, were all devoured by the 
edge of the sword, with the women and little ones, so that not 
even a single one escaped And because they had suffered 
such losses there (the Saxons) so (utterly) destroyed the city, 
that it was never afterwards lebiult Only the site, as of a 
very noble city, is pointed out desolate to those who may 
pass by b ” 

Such arc the words of Henry of Huntingdon, who wrote in 
the twelfth century He does not give the precise date of the 
event, but places it between the fortieth and the forty seventh 
years of the coming of the Saxons to England, "adventus 
Anglonun,” that is, between A D 489 and 496 The Saxon 
Chronicle names the year 490 , other authois slightly differing 
years Now upon the above detailed description it must be 


Regnum Sudseie mcipit quod Ella 
diu et potentissirae tenuit X enerant au 
tem ei auxiliares a patna sua &c Fretus 
Jg tur copus ingen tibus^bsedit Andrede 
cester urbem munit ssimam. Congregati 
aunt igitur Bntanni quasi apes et die 
expugnabant obsidentes ins dm et nocte 
incursibus Nullus dies erat nulla nox 


erat quibus sinistn et xecentes nuntu 
Saxoflum ammas non acerbarent ind( 
tamen ardentiores efTccti continuis maul 
Ubua urbem in'cstabant Semper vert 
oum as»ilirent instabant eis Bnttones i 
tergo cum Tins sagitlar is et amentatn 
telornm miss ! bus Dimtss t igitur mm 
mbu. gre.su, et arma d ngebant in eo- 
i agani. Tune Bnttones eis edentate 
pnestantiorw ailvat enrsu peubant ten 


lentibusque ad mama rursum a terg 
tderanL Hac arte Saxones diu 
sunt et innumera ftrages eorum neoii 
lonec in duas partes esemtum diviserunt 
at dum una pars UTbem expuguaret 
ti, a tergo contra Hr ttonuw excur* 
bellatorum aeies ordioata Tutc 
civea diuturna fame contritt cam jam 
pond is infe.tantiura i erferre nequ iw 
omnes ore glad i devorati sunt cum mu 
sribus et parrulis ita quod nec t nus soiu 
srasit Et quia tot ibi damns toierarer* 
estranei ita urbem destruxenmt q^’* 1 ” 1 
quampostearead fiesta cst Locus tan turn 
quasi nobilissimse urbis transcunubu, o* 
[endtur desolatus. — *?arile » Rf 
Scnpt post Bed Frankfort 1601 p 
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remarked, that not a single particular is mentioned affording 
tlie smallest clue to the situation of Andredecester, except that 
the city must have been very closely surrounded by a forest, 
which we may safely assume to be the great forest of Andc- 
rida (fr.Andredesweald; and it is generally admitted to have 
stood westward from the straits, of Dover : but beyond this we 
know' absolutely nothing Our business therefore must be to 
examine what assistance tlie character of Andredescester itself, 
as learne'd’ from the account of it just quoted, will afford in 
determining its probable position. 

The name then indicates that this was, or had been, a 
Roman settlement, the termination “ cester,” Latin, castrum, 
a camp, always implying such a fact. And if it was a per- 
manent "Roman station, we may be certain that it possessed 
marks of Roman occupation, in the existence there of walls 
constructed with stone and lime. We should also advert to 
Henry of Huntingdon’s observation, that Andredecester was 
“ a very strong city — urbem munitissimam which indeed 
was evinced by the obstinate resistance of the inhabitants op- 
posed to their Saxon invaders. And lastly, that the city was 
extensive appears an inference equally clear from the statement 
of the numbers which collected for its defence, as well as for 
the attack. Therefore, though positive information fails us, we 
perceive there is reason to believe, that Andredescester w r ns a 
large and well fortified Roman city ; consequently, that the 
spot w'here it stood is quite as likely to contain at the present 
day some signs of Roman domination, as any of those numerous 
places in this kingdom, wherein undisputed traces remain of 
Roman ascendancy. 

Our next attempt shall be to enquire bow jar the iiituaf.ijvsi 
of any of the localities, to which the site of Anderida is con- 
jecturally assigned, will answer to Henry of Huntingdon’s 
description ; and especially what vestiges of Roman T>aiJd- 
ings we can find there. These localities amount to eight' 
namely, Newenden in Kent, Arundel, East Bourne, Chi- 
chester, Hastings, Newliaven, Pevensev, and in 

Sussex. Upon all these places it will be mx&zsrr to 
some remarks. 


1. Camden, it is understood, was tie fet fcsVrsounce an 
opinion m favour of Ncivenden , and fe 
questions is^nstly great. Still his ***** deTre 
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what is his opinion, as he adduces not a tittle of evidence for 
his assertion®, that the monastery, erected in Newenden hy 
Sir Thomas Alberger, (or Pitz Aucher, according to Dugdales 
Rlonasticon,) temp Edward I , actually w is at or near the site 
of Andredesceaster With the entire of the small parish of 
Newenden, I have been m former days most intimately ac 
quainted but nowhere, I confidently affirm is there a single 
mark of early occupancy, such as we may suppose would be 
left by a city like what we are assured Andredecester was 
Some inequalities on the surface of the soil may tend to prove 
that buildings formerly stood there , but I am aware of none 
with an exception speedily to be considered, which could from 
their situation, be any other than dwellings The pansli of 
Newenden lies upon the extremity of a long ridge or tongue 
of land, extending eastward from Sandhurst on the west 
having the marshes or level meadows along the river Bother 
to the south, and on the north a narrow valley through which 
flows a small stream, meeting the Rotlier at some distance 
eastward, in which last direction the junction of the two 
valleys pioduces a wide expanse of marsh land In the north 
east corner of the utmost point of the upland, is a spot still 
bearing the name of ‘ The Castle,’ or “ Castle Toll/ com 
prising a high mound, with vestiges of a moat , of which spot 
the following is the description in Harris’s History of Kent 
p 21 5 “ Castle Toll , this is a raised piece of land contain 

ing, I guess, about eighteen or twenty acres of land , on the 
east side it hath the remains of a deep ditch nnd bank, which 
seems to have gone quite round it Near this Toll towards 
the north north east lies a piece of ground raised much higher 
than the Toll is , this was encompassed with a double ditch 
the tracks of which are still to be seen in some places , nnu 
within the line is, I believe, about five or six acres of land 
on the south and north sides of the uppermost vallum, verj 
eminent still” (sic) “When Dr Plot visited this place in 
the year 1693, he saith in some manuscript papers of his 
which I have the favour to peruse, that they were then vciy 
lofty, and he was informed by an ancient and sober country 
man, w ho had often ploughed upon this lull, that both the 
mounts or tumuli, and the valla, were then at least four foot 


* G bso s ed t on p 2 S 
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lower than when he first knew the place: and therefore no 
.wonder if I found them much hirer yet, when I visited this 
place. And the plough and the usual deterrations will in time 
redupe them to a level.” This lins been partially effected, 
and riiuch of what is described above is utterly obliterated, 
changes having been produced cCcn while I frequented the 
locality; though sufficient still exists to shew that a fortified 
place once covered the ground. Now why, it may be asked, 
should not Andredcsecastcr have stood here, as Dr. Harris 
argues that it did? The vicinity might indeed have suited for 
the peculiar sjstem of warfare, which the Britons arc stated 
to have adopted ; although the adjoining upland seems likely 
to have been less densely wooded, than were the surrounding 
districts. But the overwhelming difficulty is, that not a 
particle of Roman masonry is to be found here. AVhen the 
ramparts, which arc now completely levelled, were still dis- 
tinguishable, as just noticed, about the end of the seventeenth 
century, they are so mentioned as positively to imply mere 
earthworks; and the total absence of every thing betokening 
stone and lime walls was always remarked by myself and 
others in our numerous visits to the spot. If then this forti- 
fication was constructed with sods merely, it may be .pre- 
sumed that no one will contend for its Roman original ; and 
if not Roman, it will not answer to the character of the city 
we are seeking. Another objection might be found in the 
situation; which, allowing for every possible alteration in the 
face of the country, would, formerly even more tlrnn now, 
vastly have resembled that at the bottom of a sack, or of a 
rat trap : a most unlikely position, it must be acknowledged 
for a permanent Roman station. ° 

Those marks of Roman inhabitation, which we fail to 
discover at the “Castle Toll" of Nevvenden, arc equally 
wanting, I venture to assert, tlirougliont the entire remainder 
or the parish In and about the buddings of Losenlnm 

Tin™ ni T f°T S A ! b f eCT j P™ 7 stood ' not a solitary 
stone, likely to have belonged to that prioiy, could ever bo 

observed, often as I have looked around for such objects far 
less do the premises contain a siigle portion of tl e grca Iy 
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country, which must, in very early times, have been almost 
one impervious forest 4 

2 With regard to Anindcl being the site of Andrcdecester, 
I am not nunre that any claim 1ms been advanced bejond 
that m a small pamphlet, published m 1813, without any 
name, but written by Mr* James Puttock' Argument tins 
tract cannot boast, unless we admit as such a farfetched 
attempt at deriving the names Andenda nnd Arundel from 
tho same roots in the British language The author’s ex 
prcssions arc — “ the name of tins river/' the Arun, "I derive, 
&c — I conclude/* p 17, “I confidently believe,” p 18, 
"my impression is,” p l6,'“I should think,” p 20, not^ 
witlis tan ding he “ flatters himself he has solved the mystery’ 
relating to “ the site of Andenda,” pref , and concludes thus, 
" m short, whoever seeks for Andenda at any other place than 
Arundel w ill lose his lahour f ” 

In spite of this assertion, however, the generality perhaps of 
enquirers will venture to differ from the waiter 'ibat a castle 
existed at Arandel, as Mr Puttock states, during the Saxon 
period, is freely acknowledged, for the Domesday description 
of the place alludes to payments from the " castrum Harundel 
in the time of King Edward the Confessor , and that a Roman 
station of some kind might have stood there is probable, 
Arundel lying very nearly m a direct line from the Bignor 
Villa to the sea But actual proof of the existence of any 
such station depends upon the fact of Roman w alls, or re 
mams of them, being traceable in oi around the present 
castle of Arundel , m the absence of w Inch marks, and with 
out positive historical evidence, no claim to have been a Roman 

* S nee tl ese observations were coni church toward Sandhurst ly ng sooth of 

tnenced 1 have seen an ait cle jn the the turnpike road butwheh in ^ 
Gentleman s Magazine for December, was always called Heronden or Ham c 
1844 p 577 by my friend the Hey Beale This farm however is in the parish 
VtftV wYm lakes VneMntie view of We ques Sani'nurst ^my nalvse ■p’.i"''-, * a<1 * 

ton as relating to Newenden and finally though great part of the farm on the opp 

draws the same conclusion with myself site side of the road is in fcewendeu 
Nevertheless I have persevered m my this I never recollect hearing any oln 
undertaking because Mr Post has noticed name than Lamberden , . 

only two places Newenden and Pevensey * Andenda ident fied with Arundel pp- 
and because he has adopted a somewhat 20 London II Hughes 15 St Mu™ 
d fferent 1 ne of argument from mine. le Grand 1843 « 

Upon one particular Mr Post has I con 1 As a friend justly observed after 

ceive fallen into a mistake. He alludes mg the pamphlet the ident Station res 
to a farm in the pansh of Newenden upon s milar grounds with Fluellw s r 
bearing a name with in his opinion a semblai ce between Macedon and 

resemblance to that of Andenda namely, mouth 

as there given Arndred. Hereby he must There is silmous in both 

I imagine mean a far n a m le from the Shakspeare a Henry V 
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city can be admissible. And even allowing a Roman station 
to have been placed at Arundel, it by no means follows, that 
it was Anderida; on the contrary, the nature of the locality 
seem? but ill adapted for the sort of waifare by which Henry 
of Huntingdon tells us the siege and defence were carried on ; 
and most especially the condition of Arundel, when that 
chronicler wrote, will not agree with his description, because, 
instead of “lying desolate” it was, and, it is on record, had 
been for centuries before,, in constant occupation. Upon tins 
particular however farther remarks will be made hereafter, 
applying to Arundel equally with other places. It may be 
added, that no statement of the possession here of any Roman 
masonry or ruins is advanced in “The Antiquities of Arundel 
in which work it is expressly observed, p. 2, " the first time 
we meet with it is in King Alfred’s will, 877, in which he 
gives it to Athelm, his brother’s son.” 

3. The notion of East Bourne having been the site of 
Andredesceaster is grounded solely, I believe, upon the circum- 
stance, that, A.D. 1712, the vestiges of Roman building were 
discovered between the church and the sea h . Upon this 
foundation Dr. Tabor 1 raised the hypothesis, that Anderida 
vimt have stood here. But granting these remains to have 
been, which appears certain, those of a Roman villa, this, 

I contend, will by no means prove that a large fortified 
Homan town occupied the immediate vicinity. On the con- 
trary, judging from the usual custom in such cases, the 
stronger probability seems to be, that the villa would be erected 
at some little distance at the least, for a quiet retreat from 
the commotion of the military city. Be this however as it 
may, beyond these traces of a villa absolutely no Roman ruins 
exist at East Bourne ; consequently the true and only safe 
test in this enquiry fails here, as elsewhere, to throw any lmlit 
upon the position of the missing Andredecester. 

4. Our next subject is Clucbester. But as it is now 
generally considered* that the Roman appellation of this city 
was Regnum, this place may be dismissed without farther 
observation. 


b. Hastings requires scarcely more notice. The situation 
being among abrupt hills, it seems that space would have 


* 8ro. London, 1766 
J Ilourne, 1787. Appendix. 

Philos. Transactions, vol. xxx. pp. 
540, 783 


* Horsfield’s Sussex, vol i p. 41, and 
Gentleman's Magazine, December, 1844, 
p 577. ’ 
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been utterly wanting for those evolutions between the besieg* 
mg Saxons and the defending Britons at Andredesceaster, 
which we aie assured were actually practised But the grand 
difficulty is, that at Hastings there is neither ancient record 
nor existing vestige of any of those extraordinary structures, 
which the Romans invariably* raised wherever they retained 
lengthened possession of a country, and which often vie 
almost with rock itself in durability. So far as my infor- 
mation extends, the strongest advocacy of Hastings as the 
site of Andenda is comprised in a suggestion of Somner 1 , that 
such might be the case from the addition of “ Chester” to the 
name.' Somner’s authority for that addition I know notj 
some no doubt he had, though he adduces none ; but cer- 
tainly it was not the Saxon Chronicle, where Hastings is 
never styled “Ceaster,” and, as already stated, evidence is 
still to be produced that a Roman building of any description 
ever stood on or near the spot. 

6, 7. The cases of Newhaven and Seaford may be dis- 
cussed together, their claims to the honour in question, as 
reported in Horsfield’s Sussex, vol. i. pp 51 to 64, resting 
entirely upon manuscript observations by Mr. Elliott, Mr 
Hayley, and Mr. Charles Verral. In these obsenations, 
however, I find merely conjectuial supposition beyond the 
statements that Roman camps are yet visible in the neigh- 
bourhood of those two places, and that “ an extensive Roman 
cemetery has been discovered on the farm of Sutton” adjoin- 
ing Seaford™. But camps, surrounded by earthworks, like 
those just alluded to n , are totally distinct things from cities 
encircled by stone walls ; and it will hardly be denied, that 
the latter must have been the condition of Andredesceaster. 
Respecting the Roman remains, I repeat what has been said 
w ith regard to East Bourne ; that the utmost such remains 
can demonstrate is, that some Roman settlement existed at 
no great distance, not, in the absence of other proof, that 
such settlement was a considerable city like Anderida. At 
both Newhaven and Seaford, as well as at every other spot, 
omitting Chichester, hitherto noticed in this discussion, there 
is wanting the conclusive 'testimony supplied by masonry of 
indisputable, or even probable, Roman origin, such as that 


105 R ° man Ports * nl r ° tts w Kent, p. 
“ Ut*uj>ra,p 52. 

“ T!ie «=»"]> near Seaford I hare never 


inspected . that at Newhaven I have teea, 
and deem the fact very doubtful whether 
it really is Roman. * < 
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wonderful people were accustomed to construct for the defence 
of their permanent stations. # 

8. AVe have now, lastly, to examine the title of revensey 
to the honour in question And here we discover clear 
evidence of a Roman settlement, and that of no mean impor- 
tance, It is well known, that thg Romans deemed an essential 
ingredient in the composition of really good mortar to he 
pounded pottery, or tiles ; which is specially mentioned by 
one of their authors, Vitruvius, in his book upon architecture 0 . 
This admixture necessarily imparted a very perceptible red 
tint to the mortar, and inasmuch as no other people are 
recorded, or even conjectured, at any period, to have adopted 
the same system, wherever this red mortar is observed, it 
may be regarded a sure proof of the workmanship being 
Roman ; although the absence of that colour in the mortar is 
not conclusive to the contrary, because sometimes the pounded 
pottery is wanting in erections, undoubtedly, I believe, of 
Roman construction AtPevensey however this red mortar is 
most conspicuous throughout the entire original portion of the 
walls, namely, those enclosing the great court ; wherefore we 
may safely pronounce this indisputably a Roman fortress. 
The present appearance of the exterior range of walls and 
towers, which are yet perfect, evinces the former strength of 
those defences, especially against such uncivilized assailants 
as the ancient Britons or Saxons. And the interior area, 
comprising altogether nearly ten acresp, would suffice to contain 
such an amount of population, as we may imagine, from the 
old Chronicler’s description, had congregated within Andre- 
dcccstcr just previous to its final overthrow. That Henry 
of Huntingdon in saying, as nboye, that “ the Britons col- 
lected ns thick ns bees,” did not mean that the whole number 
assembled within tho walls of the city, is clear from liis account 
immediately following of the assaults and stratagems enacted 
by those without, and which could not have proved so suc- 
cessful as they did unless very strongly supported. 


* Si intern flurutieie aut manna: dua* 
•rente in unam calcis conjiciantnr lta 
fuim ent juiU ratio tmxtioms tempera- 
ture Etuin in flumtie* *ut marina si qim 
testam tusam et succrctsm ex tertia parte 
adherent, efliciet mstena temperaturam 
ad mum mcliorem.—' \ itrunus ToUto de 
ArcKitfctutl, lib ii. c 5 
The following ^ the meaning of Vitro- 
xiui, at tendenfl by Mr Hutshorue, in 


bis paper on Porlchcster Castle, p 22, in 
the Proceedings of the ArchteoISgical 
Institute at Winchester, 1845 “If the 
cement be made of river or sea sand, the 
proportions should be two parts of san(I 
and one of lime ; and if t 0 this there shall 
be thrown m for the third part broken 
and si fled tiles, it wiU greatly ameliorate 
the quality of the cement” 

T Chronicles of Pevensey, p 41 
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That the Trails of Pevensey existed, and in a ruined con- 
dition, at the landing of the duke of Normandy, seems suffi- 
ciently certain from the evidence now to be adduced It 
is indeed stated by Mr. Lethieullier in his “ Description of 
the Tapestry remaining m the Cathedral of Bayeux*' that 
“Harold, who had been crowned king, was not ignorant 
that the duke n ould infallibly come with an army to support 
bis right to the throne; and therefore /or/yfcc/ Peiemey, &c. 
The authority for this assertion I hnojv not, but admitting it 
to be indefeasible, it cannot signify that Harold then erected 
the whole of the now standing walls, because, m the first 
place, he had no time for a work of such magnitude and 
admirable construction, as we behold it to be ; and secondly, 
as already shewn, internal proof still survives that the ma- 
sonry is Homan So again, though a Chronicle of Battle 
Abbey’ informs us, that the duke of Normandy landed “near 
the castle called PeveneseP,” this expression, considering what 
ground we have for believing the anterior origin of the for- 
tress, can only imply, as it would seem, that the " castnim 
Pevenesel” was in being when William landed there. But, 
beyond this negative reasoning, the walls even now shew 
marks of repairs and additions belonging to what, with regard 
to architecture, is styled the Norman period. One of the 
towers has been heightened’, where the distinction between 
the Roman and the later mortar is clearly visible, beside 
that the upper portion exhibits a window with a semicircular 
head, or of Norman shape. There are also seieral places 
where the walls ha\e been patched, one in particular, ap- 
parently an extensh e injury, where the new work is “ her- 
ring-bone but in all these cases the composition of the 
mortar manifestly indicates a date subsequent to the original 
erection, and my obsen ations tend to the conclusion that a 
majority, if not all, of these repairs, are coeval with the ad- 
dition to the tower just referred to. Whether they were 
effected by Harold, or by his ri\nl William, is immaterial: 
the difference of time could be xcry trifling; and at the 
period iu question the intercourse between England and 


’ From AD 10CG to 1176, compiled 
t-y an unknown monk of that establish- 
and recently printed by the Anglia 
Christian. Society, from a manuscript in 
the Bnlub Xluseom 
' 1066. Dux ergo cutn incrediblli exer- 


citu, dirino ecmitante faeore, cangiboneta 
acgTrssus, prosper* tandem F ro P*5**" 
tram Pereneiel dictum apjJicuit— Vtm- 
mcon Xlcnasteni dc Bello. 

* Chronicles of P<Tajirj, p. 45- 
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Normandy was so frequent, tint a great similarity with regard 
to architecture would be likely to prevail in both countries, 
more especially in the parts most contiguous to each other 
There is fai tlier evidence that the walls of Pevensey were in 
ruins at the Norman invasion, in the facts that there is no 
record of Pevensey castle as a defensible fortress at the time, 
nor of tiny opposition offered to the invading army from 
thence, though it is expressly declared to have disembarked 
on the neighbouring shore 

Against the notion now contended for, that Pevensey re- 
presents Andiedesceaster, there are two objections, which we 
must endeavour to obviate And first with legard to the 
modern name , which certainly bears no resemblance to that 
which we would appropriate to the vicinity Wheresoever 
the ancient city stood, it is clear, that both name and reraem 
brancc are most completely lost Nor need this cncum- 
stance greatly surprise us, when we recollect the utter and 
long continued desolation which is stated to have over- 
whelmed the place Our supposition, that the old walls now 
called Pevensey are those which encircled Andredesceaster, is 
by no means contradicted by the fact it involves, that when, 
in process of time, the adjoining valuable, though possibly 
quite diverted, land was taken possession of, as undoubtedly 
it would be, the new occupant must have imposed a new ap 
pellation, even though all memory of the old owe might not 
have vanished And that such was really the case seems the 
meaning of Henry of Huntingdon’s expression, “ locus tamen 
oslendilur desolatus , the site is pointed out desolate ” as if 
the situation of the ruined city was known and noticed, long 
after the present town of Pevensey is recorded to have existed 
under that title 'Hie name Pevensey is considered, pcibaps 
correctly, to be of Saxon origin, and if so, it must have been 
attributed after the destruction of An den da , m confirmation 
of which idea it may be mentioned, that the earliest occur 
rence of the name, which I have been able to discover, is m 
the Saxon Chronicle at the year 104G 1 , only twenty years, 
he it observed, before the arnval of the Normans It is’ 
howeier the opinion of Archbishop Usher, as quoted by 
wornner**, that Pe\ ensey is the “ Caer Pensavelcoit” of the 

1 Gibson s cd t o i p 160 

>ol. n 
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Bntons , and Mr M A Lower 1 alludes to the name being 
used in AD 792, and 1042 

The second difficulty in the question arises from the 
present denuded condition of the adjacent country, whereas 
Andredecester must have been closely surrounded by wood 
But though Pevensey Le\ el now consists solely of rich grazing 
land, why might it not, nearly twelve centuries ago, ha\c 
been a wide swampy forest? The like alteration, it is ad 
mitted, has happened with respect to the fen districts of 
Cambridgeshire and the contiguous counties , neither are we 
absolutely without evidence, that the state of the low lands 
in this division of the kingdom may also once have been 
similar The late Mr E J Curties, M P for the county, 
has related in the Gentleman’s Magazine 7 , his noticing on the 
sea shore upon the eastern side of the Level the stumps of 
various kinds of trees now common m our woods, some of 
them four or five feet high, with the Toots yet firmly im 
bedded in the earth , plainly the remains of an ancient forest 
"Whether the same may be the case in Pevensey Lei el I am 
ignorant, but m some at least of the low lands eastward, on 
the borders of the streams, it was recently, and I hate no 
doubt is now, not very unusual to disinter logs or timber 
from beneath the surface of what is now bare grass 

Before concluding this portion of our discussion wc may 
notice Dr Tabor’s objection, in the papers already alluded 
to, against Pev ensey being Andenda, from the fact of to much 
old w all y ct existing there His idea must be, tint such large 
anil still perfect remains are inconsistent with the accounts 
delivered to us of the utter destruction of the city But 
clearly this argument is inconclusn c, because an) cntiy within 
the fortification, which enabled the besiegers to flCcomph e n 
the slaughter of the inhabitants, would sufhcicntl) answer the 
description of the Chronicles, without requiring all the walls to 
be absolutely levelled with the ground , which last feat indeed, 
especially considering tint the construction was Roman, would 
be such a serious undertaking to the Saxon army, that wc may 
safely imagine they would rest contented with having obtained 
possession of the city, without attempting farther injur) to 
the "too, too solid” walls On tins particular, it inn) h 3 ' c 
been perceived already, I nm completely at issue with D r 

* Cfcrec elf, of JVrrawj rp i 0 jj r nonfcM • Sbucjj rcL L p *2' 
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Tabor, and, far from deeming the extent of the nuns at 
Pevensey a reason for seeking Andredesceaster elsewhere i 
regard that very circumstance as strongly in favour ot the 
identity of the tno places Moreover, I contend, that the 
statenient of the consequences of the demolition ot the 
Itomano-Bntish city by the Shxons, is actually applicable to 
Pevensey, almost alone of all the spots lvhicli have been 
named as the site of Andenda The quotation given above 
from. Henry of Huntingdon, concludes, it will be Temembered, 
by saying, “ The Saxons so utterly destroyed the city, that it 
was never afterwards rebuilt Only the site, as of a veiy 
noble city, is pointed out desolate to those who may pass 
by ” If we use these words to test the condition, when they 
were written, of the several places whose claims we have been 
reviewing, we shall find the castle of Arundel mentioned m 
Domesday Booh as existing “ m the time of King Edward” 
the Coufcssor, and there can he no doubt of the situation 
being occupied and inhabited from that time to this, at 
Hastings the castle was erected, if not by William I , at least 
by an early Anglo-Norman sovereign, and a still earlier date 
will probably be granted to the town Seaford was a port, 
maintaining intercourse with those of the Netherlands pre- 
vious to the Norman invasion* Of the early state of East 
Bourne and New haven, the only evidence I can offer is, that 
the church of the latter was indisputably Norman , but the 
want in those localities, already urged, of any vestiges of 
Itomnn military masonry, is enough to exclude them from 
the category the same might be said of Newenden, but we 
have also the testimony of Domesday Booh, that the place 
was then of such importance as to possess a valuable market, 
although, if that was held where the present church and 
village stand, it was at a considerable distance from the m- 
trenchments, supposed to have been those of Andredesceaster, 
winch spot certainly is uninhabited to this day However, 
of all the situations, where, with reasonable probability, we 
might seek for the desolated British city, the Chromckr’s 
account seems best, if not solely, applicable to Pevensey. It 
ls r admitted, ns above, that the surviving rums shew marks 
ot jN orman repairs, these however were comparatively slight 

Juh'j, iff 4 Eccl A *S ] S «> loro u. p 33 1 , and Acta Sanctorum Vlens. 
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works, tlic remains of the keep belonging to a far later period 
There arc also sufficient records of the castle being occupied 
as a fortress, when it must necessarily lmyc been the residence 
of those to whom the custody of it was intrusted; but. it is 
especially to be remarked, first, that the interior of the Roman 
walls shews no signs of other buddings attached to or within 
them, with the c\ccplion of the now ruined keep, and 
secondly, that the town of Pcvcnscy, properly so called, 
though immediately adjoining , is entirety distinct from the 
spot tcluck tee would assume to be Andrcdecester , so that the 
name Pc\ cnscy was bestowed, not on the ancient British city, 
but upon a separate .pot Still farther it may be noticed, as 
o. possible corroboration of Henry of Huntingdon’s statement, 
that the earliest portion of Pe\ cnscy church, ns now standmg, 
is in style Early English , consequently, that it was not erected 
till about the tune of, if not subsequent to, that wTiter’s death , 
and there is such a strong resemblance between some arch- 
mouldings of the church, and others among the ruins of the 
keep, that I should assign the construction of both buildings 
to the same period. 

Before concluding this dissertation I would adduce some 
support to my views from authority. And first Somner. m 
opposition to Camden’s theory, decidedly inclines to Pe\ensey 
as the probable site of Auderida *, though he does not express a 
positive opinion. Private information enables me to produce 
also the observation upon this subject of one, whose reputa- 
tion stands deservedly high in such matters. The late Henry 
Petrie, Esq., Keeper of the Records in the Tow r er, repeatedly 
mentioned, that he could satisfactorily recognise every Roman 
station, from Buigh castle on the confines of Norfolk a u 
Suffolk round the coast southward and westward to *or - 
Chester in Hampshire, applying to each station both t e 
ancient and the modem name, vntk only a single exception *n 
each case ; the identity of Andredesceaster having never been 
determined, nor any Roman appellation appropriated to t e 
indisputable Roman rums existing at Pevensey. From these 
considerations therefore tjie impression upon Mr Petries 
mind was, that Pevensey is, and Pevensey alone can be, t e 
site of the long-lost Romano-Bntish city. , 

This discussion has necessarily been lengthened by t e 
desire not to pass unnoticed whatever bearing upon the ques- 

, J Roman Ports and Forts in Kent, p 1 05 
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tion appeared to require attention. In closing the remarks 
offered I do not presume to alter in my favour the old Latin 
sentence, and say, “ Fsf nostro tantas coraponere liles.” 
"Whenever, as in this instance, the decision can only be 
between* diffeient degrees of probability, the opportunity 
must ever subsist of reopening the debate. As the enquiry 
was’ commenced with no previously cherished theory or bias, 
so the wish and endeavour throughout have been to examine 
and to state every thing fairly and impartially on all sides ; 
and if the lesult shall be deemed to have gathered any addi- 
tional weight into the scale of truth, the writer’s purpose will 
be fulfilled, and his labours amply recompensed. To one 
particular of the above line of argument much importance is 
confidently attributed ; which is, that no spot can possess any 
good claim, independent of authentic records, to have been 
a Roman city, unless exhibiting clear evidence of walls, or 
vestiges of walls, such as the Romans would have erected for 
its defence Reasoning from this kind of testimony alone 
has effected my own conviction ; otherwise I might have felt 
most disposed to assert the credit of my native county of 
Kent, supported as I should have been by the concurrent 
opinion of one of our earliest and most celebrated anti- 
quaries. ARTllUR HUSSEY. 




Some apology may appear necessary for introducing mto 
tlie Archaeological Journal, an account of a church so well 
known as Iffley ; but as no satisfactory history or description 
of it is accessible to the general reader, and it is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the best examples of rich Norman work, 
the following notes may, to some extent, supply the de- 
ficiency. * 

This interesting church has been described as Saxon, and as 
early Norman, and even Dr. Ingram, in his valuable Memo- 
rials of Oxford, seems to entertain considerable doubt as to 
the precise age of the structure. But a careful comparison 
oi it with other examples of which the history is more 
accurately known, such as the work of William of Sens at 
au er ury, and of Bishop Alexander at Lincoln, leaves no 
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doubt that Iffley churcli belongs to the latest period of the 
Norman style, no portion of it being, probably, earlier than 
UGO and the whole finished mtliin ten years of that time, 
with the exception of the eastern bay, winch nas added about 
fifty j/aJs afterwards. The church .winch was given to ho 
priory of Kendworth by the lady Juliana do St. Kcmi, in the 
time of Henry II., is not mentioned in the recitation ot the 
charter of confirmation at the beginning of the reign of that 
kin", and it is most-probable that the monks rebuilt the 
edifice soon after it came into their possession, according to 
the usual custom of those times*. 



The ground-plan is a simple oblong, (drawn out to rather a 
disproportionate length by the addition of the eastern hay,) 
with the tower in the centre. The west front is remarkably 
fine and rich Norman work, and the deeply recessed central 
doorway affords perhaps one of the best specimens in exist- 
ence of this style. The dripstone is ornamented with some of 
the signs of the zodiac, and with birds, winged lions, and a 
cherubim; the two next orders arc ornamented with beak- 
heads, the inner arch with zigzags only b . The tall and narrow 
blank arches on each side of this rich central doorway are 
plain, the buttresses are also quite plain, and the strings are 
not continued round them. 

Over the central doorway are the remains of a large cir- 
cular Norman window (oculus), filled up with a debased Per- 
pendicular one, which, it is apparent at first sight, should be 


* The resemblance between the west 
doorways of Iffley and Kenilworth 
churches, has frequently been noticed, and 
helps in some degree to confirm this opi- 
nion. There is a good engraving of the 
Kenilworth doorway in the Builder for 
August, 1847, wjnch may be compared 
with that of iffley here given 


• It was well shewn by Professor Willis 
in his lecture on Norwich cathedral, that 
whatever its origin may have been, the 
ornament did not come into gene- 
ral nse until late in the Norman style. 
The earlier parts of Norwich aie without 
it, but in the later portions it begins to 
appear 
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removed, and tlie circular window restored , nevertheless dunng 
the late restorations under the judicious care of Mr Hussey, it 
was not deemed expedient to attempt this there being no 
evidence to shew how the circular space was filled up, although 
many think that the window at Barficston so well restored by 
Mr Hussey, would have afforded an excellent model, oV the 
one at the west end of the Temple church, London, both of 
which arc of nearly the same age 

In the upper part of the west front ore three small windows 
enriched with zigzags, and coupled shafts, with a beaded orna 
ment twisting round them and sculptured capitals to the two 
shafts combined , below these is a sort of small coibel table of 
plain blocks the circular window having been placed m a 
large recessed panel , the upper part of the gable was rebuilt 
about 1820 , chiefly at the expense and under the direction of 
the late Mr Robert Bliss then a resident in the parish and the 
ornaments were carefully restored from an old print m a much 
better manner than might have been expected at that period 
it liad been destroyed when the roof was lowered, and, though 
the gable was rebuilt, the roof remained nearly fiat for many 
years, until at length that has also been restored by Mr Hus 
sey to its original pitch 



IMPOST OF SOOTH BOOSWAT 


The south doorway is very nch and good INornlni, the arch 
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enriched with roses and other ornaments, both on the soffit 
and on the face of the inner order ; tho jambs arc ornamented 
with large square flowers, and other sculpture ; tho_ shafts of 
the second order are also enriched one with the 
other - with the diamond pattern, both beaded . lhe outer 
order k plain, the shafts not enriched. The capitals ore nil 
richl y sculptured, and on one of them occurs the Sagittarius or 
mounted archer, which has hecn supposed to he ft proof that 
the work was erected in the time of King Stephen, hut there 
does not appear to he any good authority for this notion. 
This doorway stands in ft shallow projection, to give greater 
depth to the arch ; it was formerly protected by a porch. 

The north doorway is also good Norman work, but much 
plainer than the south, and presents no remarkable features. 

The windows nearest the west 
end on each side remain in their 
original state, with round arches 
enriched with the zigzag orna- 
ment, and are good examples 
of late Norman windows, which 
are not very common, the origi- , 5 
nal windows of most of our Nor- 
man churches having been re- 
placed in later styles, or altered 
to suit the taste of a subsequent 1 
age. All the other windows of 
Iffley church have been either ' 
rebuilt, or altered by the inser- 
tion of later tracery, hut the - 
arches of the. Norman windows 
remain ; fne hoocimoulcis round 
the heads of these windows on WuU ™ ' ld ° 

the exterior are continued horizontally as 'Strings alon^ the 
face of the wall. ? ° 

The parapets of the nave are carried upon corbel-tables, 
the corbels being generally plain square blocks, but in one part, 
nearly over the south door, two of these blocks are carved into 
the usual grotesque forms, and it appears as if the whole had 
been intended to he carved, the work of carving bein'* com- 
monly executed after the blocks were placed. ° 

Cbjfe,” ^ eIiCt,y t0 in work ot the otWl of 
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buttresses are flat, the strings die against them, and are not car 
ried round, as is frequently the case The windows of the bel 
fry vary considerably, some being worked, and others plain 
The parapet is late, but the corbel table is original, and i 
vanes a good deal , some of the small arcs are round, others are 
straight sided, and some are foliated 
The tower arches are very 
nch, and many of the orna 
ments axe of uncommon oc 
currcnce , some of them re 
scmble sun flowers, others 
pine apples or fir-cones Two 
of the shafts in the jambs of 
each of the tower arches arc 
of black marble The bases of the shafts are of late Nornian 
character Under the tower is a flat hoarded ceding, which n'® 5 
renewed m the late repairs, but the arrangement appears to 
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have been always the same On the north side of the tower is 
a square stair turret, ornamented in 
the upper part with a sort of shafts, 
and a peculiar zigzag string, and 
finished at the top by a sloping stone 
roof dying into the face of the tower 
below the corbel table , the original 
entrance to the stair turret was from 
within the church, but a modern en 
trance has been made from the out- 
side In the thickness of the south 
wall of the tower is the staircase to 
the rood loft, introduced in the fif- 
teenth century, with two doorways, 
one from the floor, the other to the 
loft, both now blocked up , this ap- 
pears to have caused the removal of 
a Norman window and the intro- 
duction of a Perpendicular one, to 
suit the new arrangement, and the 
opposite window was made uniform 
with this At the east end of the 
Da'se, and joining on to the tower, are recesses in the wall now 
plastered oier, which were the places for two chantry altars, 
an arrangement which was very customary 
The first* hay of the present, which was the whole of the 
original, cliancel, is, like the rest of the work, nch Norman, 
with a good groined vault, the nbs very boldly cut into zigzags’ 
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and ribs. This settlement may have taken place in the tuir- 
teentli century when the east wall was removed, and the intro- 
duction of the two windows of a somewhat later period, may 
have been part of the alterations caused by it. The zigzag 
work on the ribs is singularly irregular, without any apparen 
cause. The shafts in the corners of this bay are very re- 
markable, being triple shafts under a single capital, and tne 
spaces or channels between the shafts are filled with square 
flowers richly carved in a variety of patterns. On the out- 
side of this bay the hoodmoulds of the Norman windows are 
continued as strings, as in 'the nave, as far as the. origin* 1 
Norman buttress, but not round it nor beyond it. 
windows inserted in this bay are good early Decorated. 

The eastern bay of the chancel is pure Early English," and on 
careful examination is evidently an addition to the length, and 
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does not replace an earlier bay, or an apse. It has a good 
Early English vault, with nbs and shafts, and strings, all of 
which have very decided and good Early English mouldings : 
the sediha, piscina, and ambry, are also good specimens^ of 
that style, and the windows are single lancets. The junction 
of the old work with the new may be clearly traced both on 
the exterior and in the interior. On the exterior it takes 
place on each side, in the middle of a flat buttress, which 
is made wider than usual on this account, with a jomt 


all the way up it. In the interior the vaulting shafts m the 
angles of the Norman work caused some difficulty in the 
removal of the east wall, which has 
been got over in an ingenious, yet rather 
clumsy manner, the shafts being left j -fey* 

in their places, and the wall cut away—** 

behind them in an oblique direction, re- i 4jisi£^ 

ceding to meet the new work, as may be T? p _ ^ 

observed on the plan : to cover this awk- jf- 

ward junction a small arch with the zig- Ip f 

zag cut upon it is introduced, forming a £ T - Ip •• 

sort of tall panel of the intermediate space, W-- r- f- 

wbicb is in fact the thickness of the ori- tp Ip ill 

ginal east wall. The buttresses at the Eir, |L Li 

eastern angles, although flat and resem- Ik -r 1 

bbng Norman, have very decided Early , rV p L j 
Enghsb shafts recessed in the angles, jl' C F 
Over the east window in the gable is a P 

small Norman window, pr air-hole, with 
the zigzag all round it , this was probably 
in the same situation in the original east 
wall, and was used up again in the new 
work. 


The vault of this eastern bay appears to have had too great 
a thrust for the strength of the walls, and additional but- 
tresses were added at the sides in the fifteenth century, 
which sufficed for a considerable period, but latterly the east 
wall was found to be thrust so much out of the upright a.s to 
becom6 dangerous, and two massive buttresses have been 
added at the east end which are more useful than ornamental, 
but seem likely to answef their purpose. 

Tlic large square font, with its detached shafts or legs, is 
too well known to require further description. The church 
is entirely fitted up with open seats in good taste, and has 
been put into thorough repair. i. h. p. 



” SOW A MAN BCOALLE BE ARUTD AT HIS ESE WHEN HE 
ECOAL EIOCTE ON FOOTS 

The chivalrous divcrsious of our forefathers, devised with 
admirable effect to sustain the ardour of military enterprise 
during the times of peace, appear to have been controlled by 
detailed and precise regulations. In an age when every njan 
of gentle descent was liable on the first occasion to be called 
mto active service in the field, it was most desirable that the 
sports of youth, and the brilliant passages of arms which 
formed the greatest delight of riper years, should he ren- 
dered subservient to the maintenance not less of the disci- 
pline, than of the practice, of actual warfare. 
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With a view to this object, doubtless, were the formal 
instructions prescribed, which directed with minute precision 
the entire ceremonial of the tourney, or the battle within lists. 
The period when defined rules for observances on such occa- 
sionfe were first enacted, has not been ascertained, and none 
of those which have been preserved are more ancient than 
the fifteenth century. The documents now submitted to the 
readers of the Journal, are of that period. 

The curious ordinance, relating to those favourite diversions 
of former days, termed Justis of pees,” hasiiludia pacifica, 
or joules a plaisance, as distinguished from the deadly con- 
flicts, called by Froissart, joustes morielles et a champ, has 
more than once been brought before the' notice of archaeolo- 
gists. The rare or costly publications, however, in which 
these and other remarkable illustrations of ancient manners, 
of the warlike practices, and military costume of our fore- 
fathers, have been given, are not accessible to all readers A 
transcript, of earlier date than the MS. from which copies of 
these documents have been supplied, has most liberally been 
placed at our disposal by the courtesy of the Lord Hastings, 
and it is scarcely requisite to offer any apology for again 
bringing forward evidences of this authentic and interesting 
nature, in order to give publicity to a text more ancient than 
that heretofore known. 

The valuable volume of collections, now preserved at 
Melton Constable, from which the following extracts have 
been derived, is in no slight degree curious, as presenting an 
assemblage of the popular subjects which composed the hand- 
book of the English gentleman, in the reign of Henry VI. 
With ordinances of chivalry are found therein numerous 
entries on matters of domestic economy, tables of weights 
and measures, a ready reckoner and perpetual almanac, re- 
lations of the ceremonial observed at the coronation of Henry 
VI , the version of the Art of War. by Vegetius, (written by 
order of Sir Thomas of Berkeley, and completed in 1408,) a 
poem upon Alexander the Great, the Epistle of the Goddess 
Othea to Hector, (both translated from the Erench,) and-otlier 
curious treatises. Escutcheons, of the hearing of Astley 
quartering that of Harcourt, with a label of three files 
ermines, (?) appear repeatedly on the pages of the MS., and 
the following coat occurs on one leaf : sable, two lions rampant 
confront^, or. Upon the stamped binding, of the earlier 
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part of the seventeenth century, appears the motto, icn die\, 
with a circle of rajs surrounding a cential compartment, now 
\acant, in which was displayed, probably, the triple plume of 
the Prince of Wales This device would gi\ e rise to a con 
jecture that this precious volume had passed into the posses 
sion of the gallant Pnnce Henjy, son of James 1 8 At some 
future occasion we hope to offer to our readers a more de 
tailed description of this curious MS , and of the interesting 
limmngs which illustrate its contents , 

The volume commences with instructions regarding equip 
mcnt for the jousts of peace, illustrated by a large and \erj 
curious illumination, representing two knights in the presence 
of a princess of Frahce, running at the barriers, and in the 
act of shivering their strong lances, tipped with three pointed 
coronals One of them bears the cross of St George upon 
his shield, and his crest is vciy singular, three damsels en- 
closed m a basket The other knight bears a plain blue 
shield, and his crest is a harpy, ducally crowned and gorged 
The following document was gnen bj the late Mr Donee, m 
the Archmologia, from a volume which once belonged to Sir 
John Paston, m the reign of Edward IV, now presen eu 
amongst the Lansdowne MSS m the British Museum" 


Abdment for the Justus of the pees 
A belmc welle stufiyd, with a Crest of hys de yijs 
A peyre of platus and xxx Gydcre 
A hausceraent' for the Bode, with slevis 
A botton, with a tresse in the platis 
A Ecbelde coTcrid, with his devijs 
A Itercbrs.ce d , with a rolle of led) r well stuffid 
A Maynfere, withe a ring 
A rercbrnce, a moton 

A \ambntse, and a gaynpayne and y bnehettus 
And ij dosyn treats, and aj vamplatus 
And xij G rapers e , and sij Comallis and xl Spcn« 
And a Armerer willi a hamor and pynsons 


* Upon the fly leaf are scribbled 
following memorial* possibly of anc 
poaieatota or tie book. Tbo nas f 
bush port B2nr , f,„ e later 3 buck 
MWe hooped °r — Hryan Tnn.ulle— 1 
D <i " J ’ >'■='- ■ 

3“. * •“f*™ 5 r » t ce qull DC doit 
Ca lm adtilrnt quit ne rouldro t n 
MS I, o "So f 10 Arch 


»oL xvu p. 291 It i» aim copied bj $ r 
Samuel Weyncl in hi* Crit cal I n? u *T 
roL >u p. 1 bS (p. 1 5 1 rd t. IS3f ) 

1 Ilaustcracnt, Lan»d- MS Compaq 
" IfcnUe the underlaying of a »hooC 
Cotgnre 

4 Rerebrake Lantd MS 
* xu. Gtapers, explained by S r S*mort 
Meyrlck as denoting holders for tbo gnp r 
*«ee note q infra. % 
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And najljrs with a bj cKorne f 

A Goode Cowrscer and row schodes with a softe bj tie 
And a gret halter for the nyne of the brydylle 
A Sad) lie welle stuffed 
And a peyre of J ambus 

And nj dowbylle Gyrtbis with dowbille bokollus 
And a dowb lie sengulle with dowbille bokullus 

And a rayne of ledir hungre h teyyd from the horse hede un to the 
gyrthys be ttven the forther bowse of the horsce, for rena&syng 
A Rennyng* paytrelle * 

A Cropere of leder hongre 

A Trappar for the Courser 

And ij servantis on horsebake Welle be sayne 

And yj servantis on fote alle in a sute 

It is not my intention to offer here any remarks upon the 
cunous subject of justs, their introduction probably from 
Prince, or other details m connection with these chivalrous 
exhibitions which hive been ably illustrated by the late Mr 
Douce Sir Samuel Meynch, and other writers 

At the penod when the^e instructions were compiled in 
the earlier part of the fifteenth century armour of mail had 
become almost entirely superseded by plate a change which 
had commenced as early as the reign of Edw r ard III At tint 
penod the legs and arms were fiist protected by rerebraces 
and vambraces, cuisses and greaves to which the globular 
breast plate or plastron was soon added and this with the 
* rere doss/ or back plate formed the pair of plates 
large as designated by Chaucer The pair of plates by 
which the use of an habergeon was rendered unnecessary is 
mentioned as early as 1330 amongst the armour pf Roger, 
earl of March, taken in Nottingham castle 1 ' It is very doubt- 


1 B scomuta or b scorne was a weapon 
hav ng a bead for ned with a beak or horn 
n e ther d reel on as shewn in the figure 
of B shop W it 11 a champ on on the sepul 
cbral brass of that prelate at Sal sbury 
(Carter’* Sculpture and Painting pi 97 ) 
By choree here denotes an armourer's tool 
for riveting a beak iron A hamer j 
bequerne j payr of pynsons. — Inventory 
of goods delivered from the Tower 33 
Hen > I Archaeol voL xvu p 126 
Small b ckernes are nadied amongst 
armourers tools in the Survey of the 
Tower of London 1660 
* Rough shod new *hodd L&nsd. 
MS 

** Leather of Hungary This passage is 
VOL IV 


obscure Mr Douce supposed bouse 
to he a boss on the horse s gear and S r 
S Meynch explains renasshyng as 
curb ng or acting as a martingale The 
word may poss bly be read revassyng 
1 Here a second hand has nterpolated 
the word for 

k Un peire de plates couvert? dun 
drap d or une pe re des plates covertz de 
rouge saxnyt vj corsetz Ue feer &c — 
Invent of Etch, rol i p 165 The 
petition also of James Douglas to be 
allowed to procure armour from London 
fora wager of battle AD 1367 mentions 
unum par de platis j hanbergeonem 
Ac.— Rymer t vt 41 Edw III 


H ll 
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fnl wlnt were the “gj tiers,” of which thirty were required for 
the jouster s equipment Mr Douce offers no explanation, 
and Sir Samuel Meynek supposes them to have been iden- 
tical w ltli " viuders, straps to draw together the open parts ” 
Vuiders, however, appear to ha\e been either gussets of mail, 
or overlapping plates, serving to fill up the spaces, or trades, 
either at the elbow, or the knee joints They are thus men- 
tioned m the curious romance of Clanodes, where the kmghta 
are described as putting on, “ after their desire, sabatyns, 
greves, cusses with voyders ” and again, in the following 
lines, 

4< And on his arms, rynged not to wyde. 

There were voyders fretted in the mayle, 

"With cordes rounde, and of fresh entayle 1 * 

Johan Hill, armourer to Henry IV , lti his treatise, included 
in the valuable illustrations of ancient state and chivalry, for 
which we are indebted to the editorial care of Mr Black, 
says, “ first behoveth sabatouns, greevis and cloose qwysseux, 
with voydours of plate or of mayle,” &c , " a pane of vaunt 
brace cloos, with voydours of mayle y fretted® ” In the in 
ventory of articles delivered out of the Tower, dated 33 Hen 
IV (1454-5), are enumerated habergeons of Meleyn, probably 
Milanese, of which three had been “ broken to make slew) sol 
Woyders and ye’s n ” „ 

The jouster wore under his plates a “ hauscement, or 
doublet with sleeves, serving, like stajs, to support the bod) 
To the plates were affixed a button and clasp, termed by 
Johan Hill, a forlocke, to which the helm was fastened, so tna 
a blow would not easily dislodge it from his head The sine 
was perhaps considered a sufficient defence for the left arm, 
and accordingly complete armour appears to have been pro 
vided for the right arm alone There is, indeed, much obscu 
nty m the item, “a Rerebrace, with a rolle of Iedyr we 
stuffid,” which, as Sir Samuel Meynck remarks, the reading o 
the Lansd MS being rerehrake, “ seems to refer to a part o 
the .horse furniture, and probably to a guard fixed on toe 
crupper, to break the fall of the rider when thrust out of M s 
saddle 0 ” If, however, the " rerebrace,” first mentioned m 


1 See extract quoted by Sir Walter 
Scott, notes to Sir Tnstrem fytte 1 
“Illustration, of ancient State &e- from 
MSS preserred in the Ashraolean Mu 
scum j presented to the Roxburghe Club 


y Benjamin Barnard, Esq 18W P- ® 

■ Archsol, roL xw- p l 25 v { 

° Crncal Enquiry, toI n. p 
831 Sir Samuel has conjectured («■ 
137) that the round ball, first ‘ ccn 
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the foregoing enumeration, should be considered as armour 
for the upper joint of the left arm, in this instance provided 
■with a leathern pad or torse, possibly, for the more convenient 
support of the shield, a question may occur in regard to the 
nature of the object, designated in the ensuing item, as “ a 
Maynfere withe a ring” Mr. Douce gives the following 
interpretation, adopted likewise by Sir Samuel, — “armour 
for the horse’s neck ” I have sought in vain for any mention 
of the word in the old dictionaries : it occurs in the curious 
recital by the chronicler, Hall, of the array for a tournament 
at Oxford, 1 Henry IV. “ Some,” he. says, “ had the mam- 
ferres, the close gantlettes, the guissettes, the flancardes, 
droped and gutted with red, and other had them spekclcd 
with grene” The terms used by Hall, are, for the most 
part, those used m his own times, and with which he was 
most familiar. 

May not the “ maynfere” provided for the juster have 
been a fingered gauntlet, or main de fer , for the bridle arm, 
furnished with a ring, through which, possibly, the “gret 
halter for the rayne of the brydylle” might be passed 7 ? To 
this item thus explained naturally succeed defences for the 
right arm, which was more exposed, and required the pro- 
tection of a rerebrace, with the singular kind of small shoulder 
shield, termed, according to Sir Samuel, the moton, serving to 
protect the arm-pit, and a vambrace. 

In this curious enumeration of requisites for the complete 
equipment of the jouster several other obscure and curious 
terras occur; for a more full explanation of which I must refer 
those who are interested in the details of military costume to 
the learned authorities already cited 

The ordinances for the proclamation of a joust, and the eti- 
quette and customs to he observed, then follow. 


U To crie a Justus of Pees 

H We herrowdys of Arnus, beryng scheldis of devtjs, here we yeve in 


the gTeat seal of Edward IV. and frequently 
to be noticed in designs of the times of 
Henry VII and Henry VIII , such as the 
tournament roll of 2 Hen VIII , may be 
the rerebrake, destined to assist the knight 
m recovering his seat. It often has the 
form of a large globular hell, or grclot, 
apparently ill suited for such a purpose 
See the representation of a henchman 
leading a horse.Crom the roll above men- 
tioned, in Mr Shaw's beautiful Dresses 


and Decorations 

p " Ma.no diferro, an iron gauntleti” Flo- 
no, Ital Diet. In Latin, names ferrea. 
“ Mainefaires, russet, white,” are enume- 
rated with pass-guards, vamplates, white 
short gauntlets, and body armour, in the 
Surrey of the Tower, 1 GbO The term does 
not occur in the descriptions of horse armour 
in the same document — Cut. Eoqu., vol 
»u p 107. 
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knowlache un-to alle Gentille men of name and of armus, That ther ben yj 
Gentilmen of name and of armus, that for the gret desire and worschippe 
that the sayde vj Gentilmen hath taken up pon them to be the uj day of 
May nex comyng, be fore the hy and mygbtty redowttyd ladys and Gen 
tylle wymmen, in thya hey and most honorabulle Court And m thayre 
presens the sayde yj Gentilmen there to a pere at ix of the belle, be fore 
noone, and to Juste a yens alle comeVs with oute, on the sayd day, un to 
vj of the helle at after noon 

And then be the a vise of the sayde ladys and Gentille wyrnmen, to yeue 
un to the best Juster with oute A Diamunde of ,xl li 
And un to the nexte the best Juster a rube of xx li 
And un to the thyrde Welle Juster a sauffer of .x h And on the sayde 
day, there beyng offecerB of armis schuyng thayre mesure of thayre spens 
garnyst, That ys, Cornalle, wamplate, and grapers alle of a syse, that they 
schalle Juste with and that the sayde Comers may take the lengthe of the 
sayde speris, with the a vise of the sayde offecers of arrays, that schalle be 
in defferant un to alle parteys on the sayde day 

^ The comyng m-to the felde 

^ The vj Gentilmen most com in to the felde vn helmyd r , andtheyre 
helmus borne be fore tham, and thayre servantis on horsbake, beryng 
eyther of tham a spere garmste, that is the sayde vj spens, the wheche the 
sayde servantis schalle ride he-fore them in to the felde And as the 6ayde 
vj Gentilmen ben com be fore the ladyys and Gentilwimmen, Then schalle 
he sent an harawde of armus up un to the ladys and Gentille wimmea, 
sayyng in this wise Hey and myghtti, redowtyd and rjghte worschypfuUe 
ladys and Gentylwymmen these ,vj Gentille men ben come in to yowre 
presens, and recommaundit ham alle un to yowr goode grace, in as lowli 
wyae as they can, be sechyng yow for to gyffe un to lij , the best Justers 
with owte, a Diamownd, and a Rube, and a sauffer, un-to them that ye 
thenk best can desene hit 

Thenne this message is doon then the vj Gentille men goythe un to 
the tellws*, and do on theyr helmus And when the hanawdis cn, a lostelle, 
a lostelle, then schalle alle the yj Gentille men with in un helms them be 
fore the sayde ladyys, and make theyre a beisans, and go hom Un to ther 
loggyngus, and cbaunge them 

U Now be com the Gentylle men withe oute in to the presens 
of the ladyys 

1 Then comyth forthe a lady, be the a vise of alle the ladys and Gentille 
wymmen, and yevis the Dyamund un to the beste Juster with oute, sayyng 
in thi$ wise, sere, these ladys and Gentille wymtnen thank yow for yowre 


s Ramptcone a graper or a claspe of 
non —TV Tl omas, ItaL Grammar, 1548 

* Unbernsyd. — Lanai. MS 

* Tilt house t Douce and Meyrick. 
1 rohahly a kind of ahed or Stall, for the 
convenience of the combatants such as is 
aeen in the woodcut here given it may 
I avc been so called from its having 


consisted chiefly of a sloping roof in 
French, tetl, or taulisse, the sidea being 
closed by curtains or blinds It scews 
to have served the same purpose M 
“chayer in Johan Hill a curious Ireatu* 
to which the combatant retired to “cover 
hym and his counsailte svkpnne he i* cotfl 
• men into the feclde 
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dysport and jowre gret labur, that ye have this day In thayre presens ; and 
the sayde ladys and Gentylle wjmmen sayjn that je have beste Just this 
day; therefore the sayde ladys and Gentylle wymraen gyff yow this Dia- 
tnunde, and sende yow mycbe worscbyp and joye of yowre lady Thus 
echalle be doon with the Rube and the Sauffer, un-to the other .y. nex the 
best Justers: this don. 

Then schalle the harraude of anhus stonde up alle on hey, and schalle 
sey withe a hey voyce, Joihne hathe welle Justjd, Rycharde hathe Justyd 
better, and Thomas hathe Justyd best of alle. 

Then 6challe he, that* the- Diamonde ys gyf un-to, he schalle take a 
lady by the honde, and be-gynnythe the daunce : and when the ladtjs hathe 
dauncyd as longe as hem lykythe, then spicys and wyne and drynke. And 
than a-toyde. 

Tlie just, thus held in the presence of courtly dames, 
appears to have been the least perilous of the chivalrous 
sports of this nature, in which our forefathers took so great 
delight ; although, doubtless, many, like Syr Perceval, were 
victims of the im toward accidents m such rude encounter. 
The skill of the combatant maudy consisted in keeping his 
saddle, in spite of the rude shock to which he was exposed 
from the heavy spear of his opponent; the danger was, indeed, 
diminished by the substitution of a coronel, or, as Hall the 
chronicler terms it, a cronet, in place of a sharp point 1 . This 
however, formed with several blunt points, and resembling m 
some degree a little crown, whence the name is supposed to 
have been derived, must have fallen with a force difficult to be 
resisted, even with the greatest assistance afforded to the 
jouster by a saddle formed expressly for the purpose with 
immoderately high arsons, and projections on either side of 
the thigh. Every precaution was moreover taken by strict 
rules against all unfair advantages on these occasions, such 
os the Ordinance enacted by the constable of England, John, 
earl of Worcester, by command of Edward IV., a document 
full of curious information in regard to the subject under con- 
sideration". 


* One of the earliest and most interest- 
ing illustrations of the use of the coronel 
Is supplied by the beautiful sculptured 
casket of irory. In the possession of Seth 
W Stevenson, Esq , F S A., of Norwich, 
exhibited, by lus kind permission, at the 
late annual meeting of the Institute It is 
seen also on a curious ivory casket at 
Goodrich Court, given in Skelton** Illus- 
tration*, voh I t4 xi The coronel is well 

shewn in the lUununalion, representing a 


joust, in Ashmolean MS 761, engraved 
in the Illustrations of State and Chivalry, 
before cited, and incorrectly in Dallaway's 
Heraldry in England, p. 77. It appears 
also in the drawings in Rous's Roll of the 
Achievements of Richard Beauchamp, 
CottMS. J alius, E. IV. Strutt’s Herds, 
toI u. pi xi., xxm See also the Jousters 
m the Triumph of Maximilian, plates 45— 
48 

* Strutt has given this in the Horda, 
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In a later part of the valuable MS for vrlncli we are in 
debted to Lord Hastings, another document is found, of the 
same nature as that which has been submitted to our readers, 
and not less deserving of attention This likewise has been 
repeatedly printed*, but the transcript preserved m the Astley 
book is more ancient than the copy in a MS m the British 
Museum, communicated to the Archeeologia by Mr Douce, 
well known, as having supplied to Sir Samuel Meynck the 
text of a most instructive and interestmg treatise regarding 
military costume, which has afforded valuable aid to anti 
quaries throughout Europe in this obscure subject of re 
search* 


How a man schalle be armyd at his ese, when he schal fighte on foote 
He schal have noo schurte up on him, but a dowbelet of Fustean lynyd 
with satene, cutte fulle of hoolis the dowbelet muste be strongeli bounden 
there the poyntis muste be sette aboute the greet of the arme, and the 
b(e)ste before and behynde , and the gussetis of mayle muste be sowid un 
to the dowbelet in the bought of the arme, and undir the arme the arraynge 
poyntis muste be made of fyne twyne, suche as men make stryngis for 
crossebowes, and they muste be trussid smalle, and poyntid as poyntis 
Alio they muste be wexid with cordeweneris coode', and than they woue 
neythir recche* nor breke Also a payre hosyne of stamyn sengille, and a 
peyre of shorte bulwerkis of tbynne blanket, to put aboute his kneys for 
chawfynge of his lighernes b Al«o a payre of shone of thikke cordewens, 
and they muste be frette with smal whipcorde thre knottis up on a corde , 
and thre coordis muste be faste sowid un to the hele of the shoo, and fyr® 
cordis in the myddille of the soole of the same shoo , and that ther be be 
twene the frettis of the heele and the frettis of the mj ddille of the shoo the 
space of thre fj ngrts 


To arme a man 

Firste, ye muste sette on Sabatones, and tye hem up on the shoo 
smale poyntis that wol breke And then gnffus, and then quisses, and 
then the breche of mayle And then touletis And then hrest And then 
vambras And then rerebras And then glovys And then hinge his 


vol Ml. p. 126 from Hail MS 1776 and 
Sir Samuel Meynck gives the same docu 
ment, with large additions from a MS in 
the College of Arms , Critical Lnqu., vol 
si* p* 147 

, ' ^ Ir Douce s text Is taken from Lsnsd. 
ilS 28S ArthteoL, voL xvu p 295 
r Remarks on the ancient mode of put- 
ting on Armour, Archied, voh xx p 496 
Cnt Lnqu , vol. u, p. 157 
* Cordencrm wex, Lansd. MS * Code, 
•owtcryi wCx eereiha —Prompt. Parv 
bpayoisch code u one of numerous an 


gredients to be nsed in making * 
entreet' or salve —Sloane MS 1*0 ®, 1 
17 • Tlut commune, ADgL Code. — 

Sloane MS 5 , 

■ • Rechvnne.as lethyr i bit «*■* 
-Prompt Parv ‘I ratche, I 
cut a length. If it he to shorte, ratchei' 
out — Palsgrave, Eels rc de la UngV 
r rincoyse 

* Leg bamen, Lansd MS „ 

« Fvvef Douce prints this word fj» e « 

from Lansd MS 
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.Were upon his right Bide And then Ins shorte swerde upon the lyfte 
side, in a rounde rynge, alle nakid to pulle it oute lightli And then putte 
his cote upon his bak And then his bvinet pynnid up on two greet staphs 
before the breste with a dowbillebolulle behynde up on the Vik, for to make 
the basinet ante juste And then his longe swerde in his hruide And then 
his pensille in his hande peyntid of seynt George, or of cure lady, to blesse 
lnm with as he gooth towarde the felde, and in the felde 

The day that the Pelannt d and the defendaunt shalle fighte, what they 
shal have with hem in to the felde 
A tente muste be pight ift the felde 
Also, a cheyre 
Also, a basyne 
Also yj loYes of bread 
Also, ij galones of wyne 
Also, a messe of mete, flesshe, oi fisshe 

Al«o a borde, and a peyre trestelis, to sette his mete and drynke on 

Also a borde clothe 

Also, a kDyf for to kutte his mete 

Also, a cuppe to drynke of 

Also, a glas with a drynke made. 

Also a dosen tresses of armynge poyntis 

Also an hamyr, and pynsones, and a bicome 

Also, smale nayles a dosene 

Also, a longe swerde, shorte swerde, and dagger 

Also, a kerchif to hele the riser of his basinet 

Also, a penselle to here in his hande, of his avowrye e 

Sir Samuel Meynck has left httle to be said by way of com- 
ment on these curious documents, in addition to his detailed 
and instructive remarks already cited, and to which those who 
may he interested in such researches are referred for a satis- 
factory explanation He has given also an illustrative plate, 
m which all the portions of armour, and the arms above enu- 
merate^, are clearly displayed The obscurities of this ancient 
ordinance may be elucidated by the examination of a curious 
illuminated drawing m the Astley MS , of which a representa- 
tion is offered to our readers The combatant here appears 
standing under a lodge, or open building, in the very act of 


d Appellant 

* ‘ Avouene espSce de bal ou tutelle 
function et charge d avouS protect on &c 
en bas. lat advocarta. — Roquefort In 
the manner of bury ng great persons in 
ancient tames it is directed to provide 
banners of the Tnmty our Lady St 
George, * a barer of the saynt that was 
his advoure and a baner of h s armes — 


Cott MS Jul us B 12 In the account 
of -the funeral procession of Henry VII it 
is related that four banners were earned, 
wh ch were the king a avowries being 
of the Tnmty out Lady St George and 
a fourth not desenbed. — Harl MS 3501 
4 Avowe sign fies the patron saint of a 
craft or company — Blomef Hist ofNorw , 
vol. u p 97 
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being armed for the single combat on foot His attendant 
kneels on one side, and is engaged apparently in tying an 
arming point, serving to fasten the “ breclie of mail to Ins 
fustian doublet The precise fashion of the “gussetis of 
mayle” is shewn , they are sewn on to the doublet in the bend 
or “bought of the arme, and undir the arme,” for the protec- 
tion of the elbow joints and the arm pits The sabatons of 
steel are upon his feet, and his legs are already protected by 
“ guffus,” and “ qmsses,” greaves, cuisses, and genowllieres 
At his side is the “ borde and a peyre trestehs,” the convenient 
moveable table, which, even m the convivial halls of our fore 
fathers in the fifteenth century, was more commonly found 
than the fixed table on a frame, or * table dormant, ’ such as 
we now use * Upon this board are displayed the visored 
basinet, and the “ brest,” formed with a demi placcate, to gne 
additional strength, and possibly, pliability to the lower part 
To the breast plate is attached a skirt of five narrow plates 
termed taces, to which most frequently, but not invariably at 
this period were appended small overlapping .plates, termed 
tuilles, or tuillettes, (“ touletis,”) from then- resemblance to 
tiles f With these principal parts of the smt are seen the 
pauldrons, formed of numerous narrow overlapping plates the 
rerebraces, vambraces, and coutes, or coudieres with large 
wings, as they were termed, (the complete armour for each arm 
being fastened together, forming one piece,) and the gauntlets 
which are not divided into fingers To the left pauldron is 
attached a large hexagonal plate, of elegant fashion O’ the 
moton) with incurved edges and a central knob , tins was de 
vised as an additional protection to the arm pit Some defence 
of this kind, vaiying much m form, had been m use from the 
earliest introduction of plate armour in the form of a roundel 
it appears frequently during the fourteenth centiuy, and it was 
even worn with the singular ailettes of the times of Edward II 
Subsequently, it assumed the form of an escutcheon or that 
of an oblong shell The late Mr Kemch adopted the desig 
nation of emerase, or gonfanon 8 , as applicable to this piece of 
armfrux, but I am inclined to think that, if not the moton, they 
may be the objects termed brasers, bracheres, or brathens, thus 
described m the directions, “How a knyth sulde be armyt and 


1 Compare the representation of tl e huo?. Geflrey Fransham (Cotman ) and 
a ogle combat between Earl Richard and otbe? memorials , „ 

Sr Pandolf Stnitt a Horda vohu pi xx a Add t MS m Brit. Mas. 67S2 f 8 ' 
the sepulcl ral brasses of S r S mon Fel 
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tommy Item, bi-.cl.eics knot to tl,e schuMres of the cuyi.e,” 
or le-ithcm cuu-iss 1 They we not to he m>» by the esquire 
The ancient Trench tat of this very curious document gives 
“ tnaXetr as the oligmal term The armour m the dlil- 
mimtion wbicli Ins been descubcd, is of polished steel, for- 
merly designated as white armour, and the margin of each 
plate is gilded, a decoration frequently used in the times of 
Henry V , and, probably, during tlie reign of lus predeces- 
sor Lastly, must be mentioned 
the two long handled u eapons Hi 

wlncb appear behind tlie board !j || 

on trestles, and rest asainst the . / 1L. ^ 


wall of the lodge in which the 
combatant is standing One of 
these is the military axe, oi 
Jtache d armes, a very favour- 
ite weapon in single combats 
during the fifteenth century, 
and one which in times of wai 
was frequently earned by the 
leader, or by captains of bands 
It has been already brought 
under the notice of our readers 
in the curious subject from 
Rous’s Beauchamp Roll, repie- 
senting the memorable fight 
performed by Eail Richard at 
Veiona 1 By the kindness of 
the Hon Richard Neville, I 
am enabled to give a repre- 
sentation of a curious speci 
men of this rare weapon, re 
cently purchased by him from 
the old collections at Deb den 
Hall, Essex, tlie seat of Sir 
Francis Vincent, Bart It is of 
somewhat later date than the 
Asfley MS , and may be attn- 

k Hatl MS 6149 £ 46 It is printed 
® Archaol yo! xx p 510 andMeyr cks 
Cnt Enqu volj‘p 183 

1 See Archeological Journal Yol i p. 

Tor ir I ] 



287 It fOTtna one of tl e embellishments 
ol Mr S] av? s choice work on Dresses 
and Decorat ons See also Strutt s 
Horda ?ol in pi iv fig C p 44 
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buted to the early part of the sixteenth century ; it has on one 
side a strong maid, cut into four blunt teeth in place of the 
axe-blade, a fashion of no uncommon occurrence at an earlier 
periods A round projecting plate, called the burr, serving as 
a protection to the left hand of the combatant, and impeding 
its slipping down too close upon the head of the hache, may 
usually be seen, and sometimes a second ring is to be distin- , 
guished, intended to keep the nght hand in its proper position, 
towards the lower extremity of the haijdle. The mditary axe 
is very rarely to be found in armouries ; there is an early ' 
specimen at Warwick castle, in the porter’s lodge, but de- 
prived of its long handle ; and another remarkable weapon of 
this kind is preserved in the Musee de l’Artillerie at Paris. 
It is of very beautiful workmanship ; the burr is in the form 
of a large English rose, and it has been supposed to have be- 
longed to Edward IV. More probably it was a weapon used 
by Henry VIII., who delighted in single combats and pas- 
sages of arms, and it is possible that it might have been used , 
by him in some memorable contest in one of the gorgeous 
celebrations which occurred during his visits to France. 

With the axe may be seen in the drawing in Lord Has- 
tings’ MS., another long-handlcd weapon, with a double- 
edged blade like a large spear, and a burr immediately 
beneath the blade. Possibly this may be intended to repre- 
sent the weapon termed in the Trench' text of the Ordi- 
nance of Thomas of Woodstock, concerning single combats, a 
“ tfleyve” ns one of the weapons assigned by the court, and in 
the English version “ spore/* or “ glave.” The glaive, how- 
ever, was properly a weapon of a different form to that here 
represented ; it had one cutting edge only, like a large knife. 

Amongst those whose valiant deeds in single combat haic 
been most honourably mentioned in ancient clironiclcs and 
romances, as 

■“ doughty of dedc, 

A Btjffe body one a siede, 

Wapynes to welde,” 

there is none perhaps more renowned than the gallant loiighb 
ancestor of .the noble possessor of the SIS. from which these 


. . — — -- .~.. tU | lvu . iu uwrmea lupportcrs, and tunwmntfd by * 

or iron pirtljr ecuted with br»«. The There were Urge icorn* it the red «■ 


», "j, oraw. ms i nere were urge »eorn* ™ ,,, 
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interesting documents have been supplied. I hope, by the 
same obliging permission, which has enabled me to bring 
them before the readers of the Journal, to draw from this 
source further illustrations of the manners and enterprise of 
the chivalrous times of Henry VI., especially as displayed in 
the feats of arms of Sir John tie Astley. albert way. 


NOTICES OF ANCIENT ORNAMENTS AND 
APPLIANCES OP SACRED USE. 

THE SUPER-ALTAR, ALTARE VIATICUM, ITINERARIUU, PORTATILE, 
GESTATORIUM, LEVATICU3T, PA RATO AT, OR TABULA ITLVERARIA. 

From an ancient period it appears to have been customary 
in the Christian Church to appropriate, for the solemn service 
of the Eucharist, a tablet or portable substitute for the fixed 
altar, to he used as convenience might require. Some litur- 
gical writers have considered that the origin of this practice 
may be traced only to the eighth century, but it is highly 
probable, as Dom Martene has remarked, that it existed even 
in the early ages of the Church. As soon as the primitive 
simplicity of Christian faith had given place to the feeling by 
which matters of external observance became regarded as of 
essential importance, perhaps even before temples were devoted 
to Christian worship, although it had become customary to set 
apart certain suitable vessels for tbe most solemn of Christian 
rites, the notion arose probably that the consecration of the 
elements upon tables of ordinary and profane use might be 
inconsistent with the reverence due to so sacred a service. 
Hence, doubtless, even m tbe early times of dispersion and 
persecution, and whenever access -to a consecrated church was 
impracticable, the custom originated to which must be traced 
the use of the super-altarc in the Latin, as also oT the 
avTifilvaiov, m the eastern Church. 

There can be no question that this attention to due solemnity 
in the celebration of this holy Sacrament was also observed, so 
far as circumstances permitted, by the zealous advocates of the 
faith through whose mission into heathen lands, the knowledge 
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o f Christianity reached the most remote parts of Europe Thus, 
according to the relation of Bede, the tiro British missionaries 
the white and the black Hewald, who took put with Wilbrord 
m his pious endeavour to introduce the faith into the bar 
barons regions of northern Europe, having been detected 
through their daily offering of the Eucharistic sacrifice for 
which purpose they had provided themselves with sacred 
vessels and a tabula dedicated as a substitute for an altar 
suffered cruel martyrdom amongst the ancient Saxons, m the 
seventh century* 

Amongst the earliest evidences of the use of the super altar 
in our own country the curious relations of the anonymous 
monastic chronicler, and of Reginald of Durham respecting 
the translation of the remains of St Cuthbert to the new 
church at Durham, in the year 1104 deserve especially to be 
noticed They have given a detailed account of the state in 
which his remains were then foufld with the vestments and 
sacred objects deposited with them at Lindisfarne, A D 683 
including a small golden chalice, a paten and a silver altar 
The tomb in Durham cathedral supposed to contam the 
remains of St Cuthbert, was opened m the year 1827 , they 
were then found wrapped m nch pontifical vestments, and 
upon the breast of the corpse had been deposited a small 
portable altar of oak, covered with silver plate curiously oma 
mented and bearing an inscription It is remarkable that on 
the wood itself was also found part of an inscription concealed 
by the metal coating as if it likewise had been used as a 
portable altar, previously to being thus decorated Mr Rnine 
has given a detailed account and representation of this re 
markable relic, now 'preserved in the Chapter Library at 
Durham' It has been recorded that a similar portable altar, 
formed of two pieces of wood fastened together with sdver 
pads and inscribed, almd trinitati agie sophie sancte 
marie, was found in the tomb of Acca bishop of Hexham 
opened about the year 1000 , Acca died A D 740 d There 
can be httle doubt that the primitive bishops were accustomed 
to catry such altars with them in the visitation of their flock 
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dwelling in remote places, when few churches as yet existed 
in Britain, or in their joumeyings to extend the knowledge of 
the faith, and thus provided, so far as it was then practicable, 
for the solemn performance of those rites by which they sought 
to impress the minds of their half barbarous converts with 
reverence. • ' 

Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, in his Capitula, promulgated 
in 857 , distinctly enjoined that no priest should celebrate 
mass upon an altaT which ‘had not received episcopal conse- 
cration. He instructed his clergy, in case of necessity, until 
churches and altars should be dedicated, or in chapels which 
might not bo thought to require consecration, to provide a 
tablet of marble, or of black stone, or “ de litio honestissimo,” 
(slate of the best quality ?) according to their ability, upon 
which, after it had been brought to receive consecration by 
himself, the sacred mysteries might he celebrated consistently 
with the rites of the Church'. To the same effect are in- 
junctions found in the Capitularia of Charlemagne, in regard 
to the mass, and the use of portable altars duly consecrated 
by a bishop, whenever in time of war, or during a journey, 
celebration in a church might not he practicable. An altar 
of this kind, supposed to have been used by Charlemagne 
himself during his wars, was preserved in the monastery of 
St. Emmeran, at Ratisbon f . 

In subsequent ages the use of the portable altar appears to 
have become very prevalent, owing, probably, to the deficiency 
of churches, the increase of monastic establishments, the pre- 
scribed usage that required frequent celebration of mass by 
every priest, whilst it was never performed upon the same 
altar twice dining the day, except on some extraordinary 
occasion. The crusades also, and other causes, of which the 
limits of flie present notice wifi not permit a detailed investi- 
gation, occasioned the more frequent use of the tabula iiine - 
raria, and the restrictions by which the Church sought to 
limit the concession of such a privilege by bishops, frequently 
sought by those who desired, for mere personal convenience, 
the facility of celebration in their own dwellings. 

Various usages and regulations* were observed in the for- 
mation of the super-altar, at different times. In our owm 
country, it would appear from the facts which have been 
stated, that in early ages it was formed of wood, cased and 

* nora - liturp , hb L c 20 » Consul Carol! Magnl, ad fincm. 
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ornamented with metal, in later times it was customary tliat 
it should be of stone, for the sahe of greater stability as also 
m conformity with certain symbolical proprieties The relics 
of martyrs were usually enclosed within it the stone was 
properly to be of one undivided piece, firmly fixed upon n 
suitable stand or substratorimi of wood or metal g In the 
curious list of sacred ornaments presented to the church of 
Exeter by Bishop Leofric, who removed the see thither from 
Crediton, A D 1050, is mentioned an altar of hone, described 
in the Anglo Saxon original as “ gebonedc altar,” doubtless 
of the portable hmd h llie letters of Ivo, bishop of Chartres 
towards the close of the eleventh century, as also those of 
St Anselm, supply some curious eudence in regard to the 
super altar It was required that its dimensions should he 
sufficient to receive the chalice and the consecrated host 1 , in 
some instances it was of very moderate size, such as the altar 
of St Cuthbert, which appears by the representation winch 
Mr Rarae bas given, to have measured about 6 in by 5 m 
An altar of small dimensions, preserved in the monastery of 
St Laurence at Liege, is described by Dom Mnrtcne ns formed 
of green stone^ measuring 2 m by 3 in , with nn inscription 
upon brass recording its dedication, AD 1137, by Rodim, 
bishop of Liege, and this distich 

Hie datur ipse Jesus ammarum potus et esus 

Ilec tibi sit cara cui caro fit, crucis ara k 

In later times it was ordained at the Council of Milan that 
the length of the portable altar should be at least 20 in hy 
10 in in width Dora Martene has given several ancient 
forms or ordtnes for the consecration of the tabula or lap** 
itineranm , shewing tint relics were usually enclosed in a 
cavity termed sepulcrum , but according to the custom of some 
churches no rehes were required The benediction was ne 
compamed by ceremonies similar to those customary m 
consecration of fixed altars, and five crosses were traced citl er 
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with holy water or chrism upon the angles, or cornua , and in 
the middle of the stone 1 . 

Many curious evidences exist in ancient inventories and 
documents illustrative of the prevalent use of the super-altar, 
its varied form and decoration. It was mostly of quadran- 
gular shape, but in the list of benefactors to the abbey of 
St. Alban’s, compiled towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, one of circular form is described, presented by a 
noble lady, and traditionally supposed to have been used by 
St. Augustine. “ Domina Petromlla de Benstede dedit Sancto 
Albano unum super altare rotundum de lapide jaspidis subtua 
et in circuitu argenfco indusuzn ; super quod, ut fertur, sane- 
tus Augustinus Anglorum Apostolus celebravifc.” Petronilla 
is represented in a marginal illumination, holding the object 
presented by her ; the round stone is coloured with vermilion, 
speckled with white; it is enclosed 'within a gilt margin, 
having on one side a ring, by which it might be held or sus- 
pended. According to the proportion of the drawing, this 
altar miglit measure about a foot in diameter w . 

A veiy remarkable super-altar was preserved at Glaston- 
bury, until the Reformation, as appears by the list of jewels 
and precious objects, the plunder of the monasteries, delivered 
to Henry VIII., on May 15, 2530. It is described as "a 
superaltare garnished with silver and gilte, and parte golde, 
called the Greate Saphire of Glastonberye.” The history of 
this curious relic has been preserved by William of Malmes- 
bury, who designates it as the altar of Saint David, arch- 
bishop of Menevia, “ quod dicitur vulgo, Saphiras.” It was 
supposed to have been one of four gifts received by the saint 
from the patriarch of Jerusalem, wluther David, in compliance 
with a miraculous warning, had journeyed, and received con- 
secration as bishop from the patriarch’s hands. On his de- 
parture he was presented with this “ altare consecratum, in 
quo Dominicum corpus sacrabat,” a bell, a pastoral staff, and 
a tunic ; the patriarch, observing that these objects might be 
burdensome during his journey, promised that he would con- 
vey them to St. David’s dwelling ; and according to the legend 
they were conveyed to him by angels. St. David presented 
the altar to Glastonbury 11 . 


1 De Antiqu. Bit, lib. u. c 17. 

“ Cott MS. in Mu*, lint. Niro, X). 
Vl<. f 101, b. 


Go!. Malmesb de Antiqu. Glasto n . 
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having been concealed during the wars. 
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The early historians recoi d the donation to various churches 
in England, of objects of a very precious description, described 
as altana aurea, such as that which was bestowed upon the 
church of Glastonbury, by Ina, king of the West Saxons, esti- 
mated at 264 pounds of gold, and the altars with relics, ghen 
to Waltham Abbey by Harold, of which one was of gold; 
they were carried away to Normandy by the Conqueror®. 
Another costly altar of gold was presented to Glastonbury by 
Abbot Herlewin, at the commencement-of the twelfth century; 
and William of Malmesbury desenbes the astonishment of a 
foreigner, who inspected it, (“altare, quod, cum Jolianni Cre- 
mensi ostensum enormitate preen ejus hebetasset animum,” 
fire.,) affirming that, at Rome, it would be valued at a hundred 
marks of gold. These, and other like altana , were probably 
altars of the portable kind. 

The super-altars, described m the ancient inventories of 
churches in our country, were chiefly formed of precious 
stones, or costly marbles. In the treasury of York Minster, 
the following altars were found at the Dissolution. “ Umtm 
super altare prctiosum de jaspide, omatum in circumfercntiis 
cum argento et auro, ac lapidibus pretiosis, operis sulitih* 1 
Item, j superaltare de rubeo jaspide, fire. Item, ij super 
altaria de rubeo inarmorc, ornato cum argento, quorum j stat 
super mj. pedes argenti, et altcrum sine pedibus, super quem 
S. Johannes celebravit, quando sibi appnruit Spiritus Sauctiu, 
ut in sua legenda patetp.” Herbert, archbishop of Canterbury, 
who died AD. 1205, presented an “altare gestatonum «c 
lapidc calcedonioi.” In the inventory of the treasury °* 
St. Paul’s, London, AD. 1295, is found the item, “Super- 
altare dc jaspide omatum capsa argentca dcaurnta, et dcdicata 
in lion ore bente Marie et omnium Yirginum.” At the altar 
before the cros3, “ in nquilonari,” was found “ ununi super- 
altare dc Loys,” or slate, the same material which upp 0 ^ 
have been designated by Archbishop Hincmar ns titivvii 
several like ornaments ucrc found nt other altars, and three 
in the church of St. Faith, in the crypts'. Occasionally, but 
contrary’ to customary usage, super-altars were formed of 
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wood of some rare quality, instead of stone, such ns the 
“ij. Tables dc yban (ebon)) pro supcrnl tor’s,” valued at 
twenty shillings, in the Knlcndars of the L\chcqucr, 12 Edw 
III., A.D. 1338. 

Many other notices might be brought together regarding 
supernal f aria, used in England, *such ns occur in invento- 
ries of the treasuries of cathedral churches, of the collegiate 
chapel at Windsor, taken in 1381*, nnd the lists of benefac- 
tions to various chutclxlS, frequently recorded by monastic 
chroniclers. The examples already cited may, howc\ cr, suf- 
fice to shew of what materials these altars were formed, and 
the costly nature of their decoration. Several ancient altars 
of this kind still exist, well deserving of the attention of the 
antiquary, as remnikablc examples of various artistic processes, 
or of symbolical design. Of one of these, now in our own 
country, I am enabled, by the kindness of the present posses- 
sor, the Rev. Dr. Rock, to offer representations in illustration 
of these notices. This highly curious super-altar, or “ nltnrino 
vescovile portatile,” as it is designated by the Count Cicog- 
nara, in whose collection it formerly was, is formed of oriental 
jasper, enclosed in silver/ most beautifully ornamented w ith 
nielli, nnd ornaments engraved, pounced, or rcpoimes. At 
the four angles appear representations of the elements per- 
sonified as females, crowned, and bearing appropriate sym- 
bols ; oli the upper margin is the Agnus Dei, the blood issuing 
from its breast, and received in n chalice ; beneath is the holy 
dove, standing upon an altar. On either side of the lamb is 
introduced a figure of an angel, one holding the globe or 
mound, surmounted by a double cioss, the other bearing a 
sceptre, symbols of sovereignty. The perfection nnd delicacy 
of workmanship, both in the nielli and the varied stippling 
of fhe field in the various^ compartments, some of which nrc 
finely cross-hatched, others. being pounced with circles, or 
minute chevrons, ns also the elegant foliated ornaments of the 
base, of which some notion may be obtained from the accom- 
panying woodcuts, render this object one of the most curious 
existing specimens of the skill of the Italian orefei during the 
thirteenth century. Its dimensions nrc about 12 in. by 
in. It was formeily in the possession of the Cardinal Bessa- 
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none, who, shortly after the council of Florence, AD 1439 
was appointed commendatano of the monastery of Avellana 
he presented to the church of that abbey the remarkable 
altar now in Dr Rock’s possession, with other precious orna 
ments, described in the ancient records of Avellana Count 
Cicognara has published a very elaborate fac simile of the 
upper part of tins super altar, and of the nielli in his Memoirs 
relative to the History of Chalcography* 

Several other ancient super altars exist on the continent, 
one bearing a yery cvmous inscription, is preserved in the 
Do Bruges collection at Pans It is of the thirteenth cen 
tury Monsieur de Caumont describes another, in the church 
of Faye l’Abbesse, Dcp des Deux Sevres, tiaditionally sup 
posed to have been used by St Hilanus, m the visitations of 
his diocese It is an oblong piece of marble framed with 
metal, and has a handle afiiXed to the upper side" Tno 
ancient super altars are preserved in the church of Conques 
(Aveyron) Hie more ancient is .formed of agate ornamented 
with enamelled plates , the other is of porphyry, bearing an 
inscription winch records its dedication m the year 1100 
These have been minutely described by the Abbe Texier in 
the Annales Archeologiques, published by Monsieur Didron* 
Another, probably of the eleventh centuiy, exists in the col 
lection of M Levcn, at Cologne 5, Its decorations are very 
curious, exhibiting personifications of the four rivers df Para 
dise, with figures of angels and seraphim 

The term super allare, it must be observed, occasionally 
served to designate objects of sacred use, perfectly distinct 
from the portable altars above described Hitis, Matthew 
Pans, in the Lives of the Abbots of St Alban’s describes the 
benefactions of Abbot John, who died AD 1211, amongst 
winch were “tabula picta ante nltare beate Virginia cum 
superaltnu cmlato, et cruce superposita, et pictura desuper, 
and again, lie mentions an altar made by Abbot AVilu&m 
the successor of John, in honour of St Amplnbalus and his 
companions, * cum tabula et supeialtan prctiosc pictis* 
'lheso were, possibly, the decorations placed above the altar, 
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more properly termed rctrotahdce , 01 , as Ducange supposes 
the term may here denote the cibonum, usually placed abo\e 
the altar for the reception of the consecrated host therein to 
be reserved Wats however m the glossary appended to his 
edition of the works of M Pans concludes that these orna 
ments were the portable altars of consecrated stone marked 
with a cross, such as were used by the pnests in the visitation 
of the sick and commonly called befoie the Reformation 
* liowselling altais M The descuption, given by the historian 
seems scarcely to accord with this supposition 

The privilege of making use of portable altars appears 
to have been frequently a special concession fiom the Roman 
pontiff to individuals or communities Blomefield has printed 
a giant fiom Pope Clement VI, AD 1353, to Sir John 
Bardolf, lord of Wermegay, and his wife, ' nt hceat vohis 
habere altare portabile, cum levercncia et lionore, super quod 
m locis ad hoc convementibus et honestis possit qinUbet ves 
tn per propnum sacerdotem ydoneum missam et alia divun 
officia sine juns ahem prejudice, m vestra presenen facere 
celebran* ” Weever cites a bull of Pope Martin V (AD 
1417 — 31) granting the like indulgence to the English mer 
chants of the staple of Calais , and one of the privileges con 
ceded to the gild of our lady in St Botolphs, at Boston 
confirmed by Julius II , A D 1510, was the license “to cane 
about with them an aultar stone, whereby they might have a 
priest to saie them masse or other divine service, where they 
would, without prejudice of any other church or chapel 
though it were also before day, yea and at uj of the clock, 
after midnight in the summer time Item, that having then 
aultar stone they might have masse said m any place, though 
it weie unhallowed w - 

In the Gieeh Church the lapis sacratus or portable altar o 
stone does not appear ever to have been used Where a con 
secrated altar did not exist it was customary to provide as a 
substitute the Antimensmm (avrifilvatov) foimed of a portion o 
the covering which had been placed upon an altar during the 
ceremony of dedication f lhe customary Oido for the conse 
cration of anhmensia is given by Goar, m whose Ritual and in 
the Glossaries of Du Cange full information may be obtainc 
lcgarding this ancient usage of the Eastern Church b A 
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Bt tlic kindness of tlic Rev the Warden and Tellows of 
Winchester College, through the Rev W II Gunner, vv c are 
enabled to print the following charter of Ilbert dc Laci, “ foun- 
der of the castle and honour of Pontefract,” which is pre- 
served among their muniments b If is in many respects a \ aln- 
able document , we learn from it the name of Ilbert’s wife, 
and the fact that he survived his son Hugh a It possesses 
also additional curiosity from being attested by tho signs 
manual of William the Conqueror, of Ilbert and of Ilndrudc 
his wife Of the two first, and of the seal, fac similes are here 
given 
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“ Notum sit omnibus Chnstiams tam viventibus quam futu 
ns quod ego Hilbertus de Laceio urn cum Hadrude uxore 
mea do mansionem tuismcz Sanctc Trantati de monte roto 
magensi temm scilicet cum aqua et pratis et silvis omnibus 
que ad ipsam mansionem attinentibus pro amma mea atque 
domini mei Wilielmi regis et /mimabus parentum et amico 
mm meorum nec non et uxons mee filnque mei Hugoms pro 
eo quod et ipse supradictus films meus in loco reqmescit 
et decimam de fraite villa * 

Endorsed, m a hand of the thirteenth century 

Angl a Anglia 

and again in writing apparently of the fourteenth century 
Hilbertus de Lace o de nemore 
Angl e de Th suic 


TRANSLATION 

Be it known unto all Christians as well living as future 
that I Hilbert de Laci together with ^Hadrude my wife do give 
the mansion 6 of Tuismcz unto the Holy Trinity of Mont 
Rouen the land to wit with water and meadows and woods 
and all things to the same mansion belonging for my soul 
and [the soul] of my lord king William and the souls of my 
parents and friends as also of my wife and of my son Hugh 
for that also that he my son above named resteth in [that] 
place and the tithe of Freteval 


The abbey of Mount St Catharine near Rouen to which 
this grant was made was founded in AD 1030® We have 
not been able to discover the locality of the wood of Tuis 
mez or * Thisuic although it may be inferred from the 
endorsement that it was m England d Freteval the tithe of 
which is granted was probably the small town of that name m 
France situated m La Beauce upon the river Loir It 1S 
worthy of remark that Robert de Laci son of Ilbert in the 
charter by which he founded the pnory of Pontefract men 
tions his mother by the name of Hawisia * whereas in this 
document she is called Hadrude 


Mans « 3 used n the Lat n text it a 
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It will be observed that the seal appended to the charter 
is in remarkable preservation. The rider is represented, ap- 
parently, without any defensive co\ering for the head'; bear- 
ing on his left arm a kite-shaped shield, of large size ; he 
wears a prycke spur, and is seated on a high curved saddle. 

The attestation of this grant'by the hand of the Conqueror 
calls for a few remarks. It was usual among the French 
sovereigns of the Merovingian and Carlovingian races to sub- 
scribe their own more 'important diplomata with a cross, and 
occasionally with a monogram; the’ latter form, adopted by 
Charlemagne, continued in use until the reign of Philip the 
Third'. This practice was customary also in England under 
our Saxon sovereigns; the rojal mark being followed by the 
subscriptions of numerous witnesses to the act h . It was 
rarely, however, that in early times the sovereign in cither 
country affixed his mark to charters granted by subjects. 
The French kings of the third race appear to have been the 
first who used this formality, and the deed under consider- 
ation is probably contemporary with ‘a charter of Burchard, 
comte de Corbeil, dated 1071, attested by the hand of Philip 
the Fust 1 . William the Conqueror adopted the ordinary 
forms of French diplomacy ; the foundation charter of Battle 
Abbey is subscribed by bim k ; but it is believed there is no 
other instance known than the present of his attestation of 
the charter of a subject. Indeed, after the Conquest it is rare 
to find any personal mark either in royal charters or private 
deeds a few of the latter description, of various dates, exist, 
purporting to have been marked -propria vianu; but in this 
country the general use of seals entirely superseded, for many 
centuries, the custom of manual subscription. 

T. HUDSON TURNER- 

1 Unless indeed that which appears to h See Kemble’s Codex Diplom&ticum 
he a very long nose is the projection of sevi Saxomci, passim. 
the nasal head piece of the eleventh cen • Mahillon, lit supra, cap tti. 
tnry — See Meynck's Critical Enquiry, k Cart. Antiq Mus. Bnt 83 A 12, 
&c , vol i p 10 Mr De la Motte’s draw- printed in the Monasticon, vol m p 244 
ing is faithful to the original Several of the early charters of the Con- 

* Mahillon de Re Diplomatics, lib n queror exist hearing his marl:. 
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ROMAN PERIOD 

Mr Greville John Chester has forwarded the following notice of Homan 
remains discovered m Norfolk ‘In the parish of Brettenliam co Nor 
folk, about five miles from Thetford on a farm belonging to Sir Will am 
Beauchamp Proctor, Bart , is a sandy field in which various antiquites 
are constantly found particularly after a high wind which blows the san 
from place to place Among others I saw four or fiv e brass coins of Carau 
sms and Allectus, in very good preserv ation, a first brass Nen a, numerous 
coins of Constantine, of the family of Constantius of Crispus Tetricus 
and eeveial representing Romulus and Remus suckled by the wolf Alsoa 
small brass Dalmatius and a very fine second brass Decentius, rever'e 
the monogram of Christ, with denarii of S Severus and Trajan Besi « 
these coins, which are in the possession of the bailiff of the tenant of t e 
farm a large bagful was presented to Sir W Beauchamp Proctor In the 
same field were found three bronze fibula*, two of which are plain and t e 
other, which is in the form of an equestrian figure appears to hare been 
enamelled or inlaid I also saw a bead of a kind of blue glass and an 
ancient thimble, which were discovered m the same place The net >“ 
which all these articles were found is close to a river or small stream 
may also mention that I have seen four gold Butish coins (No 1 ia 
kins), all found in the county of Norfolk one of which was thrown up J 
the sea at low water at Shernngham near Cromer At Threxton near 
Watt on in Norfolk, where there are the remains of a Roman 5 enc ®™P^ 
meat liave been found two British coins one copper and one silver, a g re 
number of Roman coins, with a beautiful intaglio, on cornelian, of the iea 
of Minerva ’ 


ROMANO BRITISH OR SAXON PERIOD 

The remarkable fibula here represented, of the full size, was found at 
Milton North Field, Berks, in April 1832, on the breast of a ilwj 0 
resting two feet below the surface, on gravel The bod) was Jai 0 
north and south It measures 2| m in diameter, and in the genera pn 1 ^ 
uples of its construction resembles the circular fibula figured and desert c 
m Douglas s Nema Bntanmca plate 10 figg 6, 7 The base is f ormcd 0 
a thin plate of silver, above which resting apparently, on a bed of paste i 
a plate of copper, to which is affixed a frame w ork of the sarde metal gt«» P 
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FIBULA. AflHMOLLAN UO8E0U 

the outline of the pattern The four divisions of the exterior circle were ongi 
nally filled with paste, on which were laid thin laminte of gold ornamented 
with an interlaced pattern in gold wire, of two sizes, delicately milled or 
notched, resembling rope work Of these compartments one is now vacant 
This wire ornament was pressed into the gold plate beneath, and there are 
no traces of any other means than pressure having been used to fix it 
The four smaller circles and that m the centre are ornamented with bosses 
of a white substance, either ivory or bone, but the material is so much 
decomposed it is difficult to say which These bosses are attached to the 
copper plate beneath by iron pins The entire face of the fibula was ori- 
ginally set with small pieces of garnet coloured glass laid upon hatched 
goldfoil The upper and lower plateB of this ornament are bound together 
by a band of copper gilt, slightly grooved The acus is lost, but, from the 
remains of itB attachment, it seems to have resembled m character that on 
the reverse of the fibula represented in the Nenia Britanmca above alluded 
to There is also a loop, as in that example, intended, as Mr Douglas 
believed, to secure the fibula to the dress This object is now preserved 
in the Asbmolean Museum at Oxford , and we are indebted to the Rev 
Plulip B Duncan for permission to engrave it 

Fibulce of smaller size, presenting the same general character both of 
form and ornamentation, are not uncommon Several are given m the 
Nenia Bntanmca*, but it is rarely they occur of the dimensions of the pre 
sent example With the exception of that already referred to, as figured 
in the Nenia, from the collection of Mr Faussett, the next largest specimen 
/ * Plates V YIII IX. XII XXI 

L 1 
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is in the cabinet of the Right Hon Lord Holmesdale It was purchased, 
together with a bronze vessel in 1841, by Mr Rowland Freeman, a medical 
man, at Minster Thanet, fiom a labourer who had discovered them both 
a few da} 3 before, about four feet deep m the chalk The spot where they 
were found 13 described in Lewis a History of Thanet, (p 48 ) as an ancient 
burying ground about three rods east of the town, and there are many 
barrows near it hitheito unexplored 1 In turning up the sod human hones 
are invariably found for some distance, and a few years back, a stone coffin 
was dug up in the old burying ground, and is now used as a water trough 
in a farm yard close by The person who found them stated that they 
were m the same grave, and not many inches apart but the fibula was 
not in the brass vessel there was something attached to the ornament 
having the appearance of a small chain of some material into which gold 
had been interwoven but as soon as it was touched it pulverized 

PERIOD OF GOTHIC ART 

The specimens of medieval glazed pottery, of which representations are 
here given, were found at a considerable depth, in making an excavation 
for the construction of vaults at Messrs Powell s Star yard Carey street, 
Lincoln a Inn Fields The larger vessel measures 7i inches in height, the 



diameter of the mouth is 21 inches The dimensions of the smaller#* 6 
height, 5 inches, diameter of the mouth, 2 inches and three eighths They 
are formed of whitish coloured clay, of good compact quality , and the upper 
part of each vessel is coated with a mottled green glaze With these was 
found the lower portion of a cresset, or chauffereite , of whitish colon 
Ware, the interior had been coated with green glaze, an aperture on one 
aule of the foot had served for clearing away the ashes b Height 2 1 
diam of foot, about 1 in These examples of ancient fictile manufacture 
were communicated by Mr Nathaniel Powell Some exceedingly curiou* 
examples of ware, with a bright green glaze, are preserved in the jnu*eo® 
UMulu* a crested quoddam vat >n quo ponunttir prune • — Orttii ^ ocsbulor' 10 ’ 
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of the Philosophical Society at York, and they hive been considered by 
some persons to be as ancient as the Roman period. Specimens of 
medieval glazed ware are uncommon in England ; one of the most curious 
hitherto found, is the grotesque figure in the possession of Mr. William 
Pigg, at Lewes'; and Mr. Abram Ivirkmann is possessed of a small glazed 
vessel, found in London, somewhat similar in form to those here repre- 
sented, which is interesting, on nccouht of* the crowned head with which it 
is ornamented, probably intended as a portraiture 
of Edward II. A representation of this singular 
vessel has been given in tho Journal of the British 
Arcbxological Association. 

During the repairs of the Temple church, in 
1841-43, a little vessel was found, of light yellow 
colour, partially glazed, and very similar in form 
and dimensions to the smaller specimen exhibited 
hy Mr. Powell. It lay with two other fictile vessels, 
near the leaden coffins which were found in the 
north aisle. Representations 
of them have been given by. 

Mr. Edward Richardson, with \ 
bis curious notices of the or- 
namented coffins and objects 
found in the Temple church. 

Amongst the grotesques in- 
troduced in the Loutcrel Psal- 
ter, a MS. of the earlier part 
of the fourteenth century, and 
supposed to have been illumi- 
nated in England, vessels of red 
ware are seen, somewhat simi- 
lar in form, used as weapons in 
a rustic game or combat d . 

The Hon. Richard Neville 
kindly 6ent, through Sir John 
Boileau, Bart , several ancient 
weapons for exhibition at the 
monthly meeting, on June 5, 
ult. Of one of these, a pole- 
axe of curious form, a repre- 
sentation has been given in a 
previous page ; the other arms 
were a two-handed* sword, of 
the sixteenth century, an Eng- 

79 of , thi „ s vo , lume - See also Ingram, Arch. Journ , vol. m 

v ''”“ M ~-*. 
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hsh bill of the times of Henry VIII and a halbard likewise of the six 
teenth century They were purchased by Mr Neville at a recent sale 
of effects at Debden Hatl Essex the seat of Sir Francis Vincent Bart, 
Tie halbard generally considered to have been introduced from Switzer 
land appears to be first mentioned in England in the indentures of re 
tamer for the muster of the forces raised by Henry VII A,D 1492 by 
wh ch the greater number of ch eftains engaged to serve w th footmen 
armed with bills or bows besides horsemen , and John Viscount Welle* 
covenanted to bring 45 archers on foot and 20 halberdes on fote* 
Halbards resembling the weapon here represented are seen in the Tn 
umph of Maximilian 1516 19 They appear to have been frequently 
imported into this country fiom foreign parts Bince the following enhy 
rs found in the Book of Custom House Rates printed by Act 1 Mary 
A D 1582 — Halberts gilt the peece 6s 8d Ung It 20d The 
same rates are given in the 1 sts of 2 James I and 12 Charles I On the 
weapon here represented appears the armourer s stamp of three cio vna 
possibly mdicat ng that it had been fabricated at Cologne f 

Sir John Smythe in his Discourses 1589 compla ns of the ir taken 
usages introduced into the Engl sh uray by those •v.ffi'S 

who had served in the low countries such as the A 
preference of halbards of the Italian fashion with 
loi g points short edges and long staves to halbards 
and battle axes with short points, Jong edges and 
short sta\ es demonstrating the defect of such wea 
pons in an onset He gave the preference to short 
halbards or battle axes of 5 ft in length with short 
strong points Weapons of this description appear 
frequently in the vroodcuts in Fox s Acts and Monu 
ments 1570 

Mr Orlando Jewitt has communicated the follow 
mg description accompanied by drawings of tl c 
mural paintings found during the last two years in 
Bechley church Oxfordshire The subjects appear 

to have been executed at four or five distinct periods 
extend ng from the close of the thirteenth century to 
the time of George III The most ancient of them 
is one in the belfry which occup es a space of about 
6 feet from the lea el of the original floor on the east 
wall The pattern consists of 6tems leaves and flow 
ore rudely drawn with a brush in an irregular man 
ncr on the original plaster of the wall The plant 
is evidently intended for the Herbh Benedicta Herb 
Bennet or Avens (Gettm urlanum ) wl ch seems to 



1 Ahalbinlcf tlel e of lie y MI 


be * m lar to that here represented, 
i the Good ch Court Armoury 
to * Iljust pi xe fg / 
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have been a good deal used at this period as an architectural decoration ; 
as the tower piers, and the trefoil-headed lancet of the belfry appear to 
be of the time of Edw. I., it may fairly be presumed that this painting' 
is coeval with the building of the tower, which is the earliest part of 
the church. The stems and branches are laid in with brown oxide of 
iron, very similar to, if not identical with, what we now call Indian red ; 
for the leaves and flowers red lead has been used, as is evident from the 
action of the atmosphere having in some parts turned them black. In 
the lower part are the letters if)c. 

“ At a subsequent period, probably in the fifteenth century, the whole of 
this painting was covered over, and another and much larger pattern 



woiked over it. This consists of a wavy stem and very large foliage, the 
outline of which is worked in the brown red before mentioned, and filled 
up w ith yellow ochre. These two paintings are note much mutilated and 
appear confused together. 

“ The next painting deserving notice, is on the tower pier in the south 
aisle. This is evidently fourteenth century work. It is executed in the 
same colours as that last mentioned. On the upper part is an inscription 
now so much* mutilated that onlj a few letters can be made out with cer- 
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tainty, under wlucli is a representa- 
tion of the torments of the wicked 
nnd below this under a canopy, Uic 
ground of which is diapered with 
roses within quitrcfoils, is a figure 
of the Virgin, with the infant Savi 
our at the breast She is seated, 
and in front of her has been a kneel- 
ing figure of Joseph Oicr her 
head is a mutilated figure of an 
angel, stretching out her hind to 
a small kneeling figure on the left 
hand of the irgm The whole is 
much mutilated but is interesting 
from the diaper, which is very simi 
lar to what we find in sculpture 
about the same period 

1 Tins painting again, was in the 
fifteenth century entirely covered 
over, and another subject painted in 
its stead which was the aery usual 
one of St Michael the archangel, 
weighing the souls of the just and 
the wicked, it consisted, as usual, 
of the figure of St Michael with 
his scales, and the Virgin on his 
left; hand assisting the righteous, 
while Satan with all his might is 
endeavouring to pull down the 
other, this painting in the desire 
to set at liberty the lower one, 
was almost entirely destroyed the 
only part now remaining being the 
scale of the wicked The tile 


0T@ srcn 



paving represented in this paint- 
ing is singular, being of a kind which frequently appears in paintings or 



illuminations, but is seldom or never found in real pavements, consisting 
of what might be heraldically described as “per bend sinister irgent and 
eabie, a roundel counter changed The back ground was liKu ise diapered 
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or powdered with foliage. In this design a greater variety of colours were 
employed than in the former paintings, the Virgin being habited in blue, 
and various colours being used in other parts. 

« Over the west tower-arch in the nave is another painting, representing 
the Last Judgment, in the usual style of the medieval artists. The tombs 
(which are here stone coffins) every where are giving up. their dead, the 
souls of the righteous are ascending lo heaven, pourtrajed in the upper 
part, while the wicked are cast by fiends into the place of torment, which 
occupies the lower corner on the Bouth side, and is represented as usual by 
an enormous head, having glaring eyes and a wide open mouth, with large 
’ teeth, out of which issue flames, in the midst of which appear the souls of 
the evil doers. Under this and immediately over the front of the arch are 
the remains of a Latin text allusive to the subject, but of which only a few 
words are now legible. Under this on the north side of the arch, is a figure 
of St. Peter much mutilated, but still exhibiting the patriarchal staff and 
cross keys in his left hand, and on the opposite side, St. Paul, in a scarlet 
cope fined with fur, with a book in his left hand, and the sword, point up- 
wards, in his right The background of both these figures is dark brown 
red, and this colour 6eems to prevail much on the walls of the aisles and on 
the pillars of the nave, all of which have been painted, but it is impossible 
now to make out the designs. 

“ The painting of the Last Judgment was afterwards like the others washed 
over at a much later period, and the surface apparently covered with texts 
of Scripture. There are also traces of ornamental work which it is now 
impossible to make out, except a large Tudor rose which partly covers 
St. Peter. At a subsequent period these were covered over with the arras 
of George III., the creed, commandments, 6cc ., in which state they remained 
till discovered as before related. 

“ The west end of the nave is mostly of late and debased character, and 
the paintings of this part agree very well with the date. These consist of 
the plume of the Prince of Wales surmounted with the royal crown, and 
having the initials H.P.; this is three times repeated, and below these have 
been texts of Scripture, principally from the Psalms, but now too much de- 
faced to be easily legible. The initials and badge are most probably those 
of Henry, Prince of Wales, eldest son of James I , who died in 1612, this 
date agreeing very well with that of the alteration of the west end. 

“The Last Judgment seems to have been a not unusual subject for the 
decoration of spaces in similar situations in churches. It occurs in Cas- 
sington, near Oxford, o\er a similar arch, and also at St. Michael’s, 
Coventry ; in all three instances the general treatment of the subject is 
the same. At Cassington also, besides the Last Judgment, there are "some 
well drawn figures of saints. . 

** Considerable remains of painting are likewise found in other churches 
in the neighbourhood. Those at Stanton Harcourt have been described in 
the Archeological Journal*; and at Islip, tie subject of St. Michael, as 
* VqI iL pp 365 — 368. 
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described at Beckley, again occurs along with the Offering of the Mag 
and the Resurrection some of the figures being very well executed 

We are indebted to the Rev Arthur Hussey, of Rottmgdean, near 
Brighton for the accompanying notice of an interesting architectural relic 
“ The little village of West Dean b , in the county of Sussex in a Beques 
tered valley among the hills of the South Downs contains a relic of antiqu ty 
well deserving attention Adjoining the church yard stands what is said to 
be, and probably is the old parsonage house the erection of which must I 
conceive, be referred to the ‘ Decorated period of architecture The 
original entrance and the main chimney shaft have been destroyed but the 
shell of the building is still perfect in its general outline (which is very 
irregular), though the walls were broken through in places when the house 
was converted into two cottages The walls are constructed of flint with 
Btone dressings, the stone being principally of that inferior kind which is 
found under the chalk near East Bourne, and sometimes I believe, called 
" clunch ” The window frames are of stone several of them being very 
small, though three or four are of two lights, each light being trefoiled in 
the head There are now no intervening mulhons but whether they hare 
been removed, or never existed, I am unable to say The stone frames ate 
rebated internally for shutters, which remain to one window and their hooks 
may be observed elsewhere The interior contains some ancient doors with 
their iron work complete The entry is into a room on the ground floor 
having on the right the cellar stairs and opposite, to the left a pantry or 
store room Farther within is a short newel staircase leading to an upper 
chamber, which appears to have been the chief apartment of the house 
Here the large stone fireplace is entire, except that each jamb has lost ita 
foot There is no hood projecting outwards but the upper part alter 
descending in a straight line, is curved inwards to form the sides 
regret that circumstances did not permit me to devote so much time an 
care to the examination of this interesting object as it richly merits an 
likewise that I am incapable of presenting views of portions belonging 
it, but perhaps sufficient has been said to direct other more competen 
enquirers to the spot Though the building is small, it cannot a ® 
gratify the student of ancient architecture, the ’more especially because 
actual condition of the house is such, that it might without difficulty e re^ 
stored very nearly if not absolutely, to its original state For the rs 
intimation of the existence of this curiosity I must acknowledge myse 
debted to Horsfield s History of Sussex, without which I might never ave 
heard of it 

The following account of several ancient incised grave stones in 
churchyard at Lympley Stoke, in the county of Wilts, has been con 
tributed by James Tunstall Esq , M D , of Bath 

‘ The chapelry of Stoke, situated on the confines of Wiltshire four muM 


h Sussex possesses an Easi and a West alluded to belongs to the former * 
Dean in both the eastern and the western about three miles north east from th 
d vision, of the county The par sh now of Seaford 
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from Bath, formed a portion of the great minor of Bradford, given to the 
abbey of Shaftesbury by King Ethelred in 1001 Its church occupies a 
commanding site on the summit of a hill, and is now a mile from the 
village, which for the convenience of its water power, was removed to the 
banks of the Avon, when the woollen manufacture was introduced into the 
west of England, in the fifteenth century ^ 

“This church is extremely interesting to the archrcologist, presenting 
much Norman work in its various details, it consists of a tower, nave, 
and chancel The tower is square with narrow lights, and has no external 
door, it is surmounted by b steeple of a conical form, rising from witlun 
the parapet, the roof of the nave has been removed, and a leaden one sub- 
stituted, much helow the original weather moulds On the eastern gable 
of the nave there is a campanile, or hell tower, the chancel inclines 
slightly to the west, but otherwise presents nothing remarkable The 
south door, originally extremely narrow, has long been built up with rough 
ashlar work , it has a plain circular arch without ornament of any descrip- 
tion The interior contains a stone pulpit of the Perpendicular era, which 
though long unused, is in singularly good preservation , it abuts from a 
flattened arch near the north door 

“My principal object however is to direct the attention of the members 
to the ancient grave stones which lie scattered in the church-) ard, re- 
gretting at the same tune that them present timeworn condition prevents 
the enclosed rubbings being so perfect as I could have wished 
“These tombs range from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, and are 
thirteen in number , some of them have the plain long shafted budding cross, 
others the more flond and elaborate, as in fig 1 , two have flond crones 
surmounted by a coifed female head, as in fig 2, while one, fig 3 , has the 
bust, also of a female, with the arms joined above a florid cross 
“The three latter are interesting, the curious form of fig 2 is worthy of 
attention, and I think I am warranted in saying that they form the inter- 
vening link between the simple burial of the Normans under the emblem of 
tEeir faith, and the more elaborate altar tombs or effigied slabs of the cru- 
saders 

“ The neighbourhood of Bath is pecubarly rich in monumental antiquities 
Bath Hampton has an effigy of an ecclesiastic much resembling the tomb of 
Abbot Ishp , the church of Norton a beautiful recumbent effigy of a lady, 
while the more modern tombs in the chape] of Farleigh Hunger ford, shew 
th.e perfection of the seventeenth century Upon these or others, it is not 
my intention to enlarge, I only desire that those immediatel) under con- 
sideration shpuld occupy your attention I have said they form a connect- 
ing lmk between two established styles, my reasons for believing this* are 
derived from their mode of execution, they are evidently portraits, and 
are executed with much taste and judgment I conceive that they were 
intended to represent inmates of the great abbey of Shaftesbury How 
they came into their present position I have sough, m vain to discover, but 
doubt not they^vere removed from the interior of the building 
T0L " Mm 




“I have forgotten to notice that the crosses are deeply cut into e 
stone, and are much obliterated by moss and weeds ; the effigies too are 
much defaced,” ' , 

It may be doubted if the grave-stones figured above are of the ear y * e 
to which Dr. Tunstall would assign them. Figure 1 is certainly not ear ler 
than the thirteenth century ; and figg. 2 and 3 are examples, of a n» nu 
mental style which is generally believed to have prevailed during the our 
teenth century. The tomb of Sir William de Staunton, in Staunton c urc 
Notts 1 , is a well known instance of it ; and many others are extant. 

We have already noticed the efforts making by the Society of n 
quaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne for the restoration of the Norman keep 
that town k ; and it is probable that ere this the Corporation woul 
voted a sum of money towards the cost of the repairs, estimated y 
architect, Mr. Dobson, at £250, but that the report of the Finance ^ 
mittee has been delayed by a subsequent application from the Society 0 
a lease of the building ; the object they have in view will be best exp a** 1 * 
by the following extract from their memorial, for which we are indebte 
Mr. W. Sidney Gibson, Local Secretary of the Institute. 

1 Tiffined in Stoilmd’* MonumenUl Effigies. » * See P’ 82, 
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“In consequence of the great alterations produced by the line of railway 
carried through the town of Newcastle, the ancient keep of the old Norman 
fortress has become a most prominent object of interest, not only to anti- 
quaries, but also to the inhabitants of this great commercial town, and to 
the numerous strangers who daily arrive in it The facility of access to the 
keep, which formerly was only to he reached through the dirty and narrow 
street of the Castle Garth or Bailey gate,* will be greatly improved by the 
projected approach to the High level bridge, while from every part of that 
magnificent structure, and from the great lme of railway entering Newcastle 
from the south, the noble keep, one of the most perfect Norman edifices in 
the kingdom, will ever present a prominent feature, and be almost the first 
object of enquiry to the curious or the scientific observer By the pro- 
jected alterations the keep, or castle as it is generally termed, will be com- 
pletely isolated from the unsightly dwellings and shops that lately obscured 
its massive proportions , it will stand alone in a space bounded on the north 
and west by the line of railway, and on the south and east by the county 
courts and the adjoining buildings The attention of the Society of Anti- 
quanes of Newcastle upon Tyne has long been directed to the dilapidated 
condition of the interior of this beautiful specimen of Norman architecture, 
and they gladly embrace the present opportunity of representing to the 
Corporation of Newcastle the great advantage and convenience of rendering 
tins noble edifice an object of greater interest to all, by making it the re- 
pository for the relics of antiquity, of which Northumberland has afforded 
«o large a proportion Local museums of antiquities are now forming in 
many of the great towns of England , Newcastle may be cited as one of 
the very first where such a gathering of the curious relics of former ages 
was commenced, and the Society of Antiquaries can now boast of possessing 
a collection of this kind, which in many respects is perhaps unrivalled m 
Great Britain At present the museum of the Society is with difficulty 
accessible to strangers, the collections cannot be properly exhibited for 
want of room, while much that is of the highest local aud archaeological 
interest remains in the hands of private individuals, but would assuredly 
pass into the museum were an appropriate locality once found for its ex- 
hibition But it is not on these grounds that the Society of Antiquaries 
now come forward to solicit the aid of the Corporation towards the preser- 
vation and repair of the keep They consider it to be a building of such 
itcre«t, that the honour as well as the interest of the town is deeply con- 
cerned in its restoration Northumberland as the frontier county before 
the union with Scotland, was studded with numerous castles, but few or 
none have better withstood the ravages of time and the fortunes of war, 
an the keep of this great town The zeal and perseverance of a former 
member of the Corporation, the late Aldfcrman Forster, has preserved the 
* sell of the keep from utter destruction, and repairs had already, under his 
au*p\cc», been commenced in the exquisite Norman chapel, but they were 
onlj continued to a aerj small extent The great object of the Society of 
Antiquaries is,now to restore the interior of the keep as much as poswble 
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to its original condition, to re open the many windows galleries and apart- 
ments that have been so long closed so that when the necessary repairs 
are concluded, the building may present a perfect specimen of the ancient 
Norman fortress But the mere bare walls and scanty furniture of a 
Norman keep would create little interest for the public and the Society 
therefore feel that the embellishment of the restored castle should be en 
trusted to a body whose interest is fentirely directed to the accumulating 
and preserving the relics of former ages, and especially of those connected 
with the town of Newcastle and the county of Northumberland The 
Society of Antiquaries therefore solicit the Corporation of Newcastle to 
grant them a lease of the keep in order to place therein their valuable 
collection of Roman and medieval antiquities for which purpose no build 
ing could be more appropriate, while the attention of the members would 
ever be carefully directed to the gradual restoration of the building to its 
original condition The Society of Antiquaries propose that the whole 
building should be entrusted to a committee composed of three members 
of the Corporation and three members of the Society A guardian to re 
side in the keep at a fixed salary would also be necessary and a small ee 
should also be fixed for exhibiting the museum and the castle the procee 
of which should be exclusively devoted to the further restoration of e 
building 

It need scarcely be said, that the Committee of the Institute take grea 
interest in the result of this application which it is believed will be soccer 
ful both as regards the grant of the lease, and a contribution towards e 
repairs , at the same time a free exhibition, under certain regulations wo 
be preferable to the demand for ‘ a small fee ’ Here we may announce 
that His Grace the Duke of Northumberland wbo"e liberal support o 
archsological studies is well known has accepted the office of Patron o 
the Newcastle Society 

Dr Bromet communicated the following extract of a letter from the ev 
John Stacye Vicar of Worksop — 

“ With respect to any further discoveries about Worksop churcb, are 
not much to report I may mention however, that m pulling down * 
Wall of the north aisle, a monumental niche was removed, underneath w i 
was found a slab nearly 6even feet in length with an incised cross of win 
inclose you a rude sketch Beneath this in the foundation of the wall were 
found two skulls with other bones and upon one of the skulls the ** r 
remained nearly perfect , this hair is fine and long of a brown or au urti 
colour and apparently that of a female It seems rather remarkable 3 
the hair should have remained in such perfect preservation for so long * 
period the flesh Sec having quite gone for if it belonged to one of ® 
original occupants of the tomb, it must have been in the ground about COO 
years the date of the niche being of the thirteenth century 
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The fourth annual meeting of the Archaeological Institute, which took 
place at Norwich, under the preaiderLy of the Lord Bishop of the 
D ocese, commencing on Thursday, July 29 and ending on Thursday, 
August 5, was numerously attended, and proved in every respect most 
successful The papers cqmmumcated to the Committee were more nume 
rous than on any former occasion many not being read for want of time 
The temporary museum, the contents of which were contributed almost 
solely by the nobility and gentry of Norfolk and Norwich, presented a 
remarkable collection of objects illustrating the arts, manufactures, and 
costume of the middle ages , and at the conclusion of the meeting it was, 
by direction of the Committee, opened to the public generally, a small 
charge for admission being made during the first five days, for the re 
maindcr of the time visitors were admitted without restriction and free of 
charge A great number of persons availed themselves of this privilege, 
and the Committee have much pleasure in recording the admirable order 
and demeanour preserved on the occasion 
At the General Meeting held on Thursday, August 5, at the Guildhall, the 
report of the Central Committee was read and approved , a financial state 
raent for the past year was submitted to the meeting , and several changes 
in the laws, of which due notice had been given \vere proposed and adopted 
unanimously , according to the alterations thus made, it is provided by 
Rule VIII “ that an Annual London Meeting Bhall be holden in the second 
week in May, for receiving the auditors report, and for the general trans 
action of business * 

The following members of the Central Committee having been selected 
to retire in annual rotation, viz 

The Lord Bishop op Oxford ^ice President 
The Ven Archdeacon Hale, 

Thomas Duptos Hardy, Esq , 

The Rev Joseph Hunter FS A., 

Ambrose Pointer Esq, 

William J Tuoms Esq, 

Horace H V> ilson Esq , 

the following gentlemen were proposed and unanimously elected to fill the 
vacancies thus made 

The \ E ry Rev the Dean of Westminster Vice President, » 

D»i*t uest. Esq M A , Secretary of the Philological Society, 

Henry Hallav, Esq, PSA., 

Andrew Larson Esq , 

Hev Henry IIart Milmaw M A, 

Henry Reeve Esq , of the I my Council Office 
Edward Suirke Esq 
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The gentlemen elected to audit the accounts for the year 1847, were 
John MiTcncLt Kemble Esq , M A , 

Frederick Oovrt, Esq 

Several mutations to the Institute to usit certain cathedral cities and 
towns of the kingdom in the course of their Annual Meetings which were 
presented to the Meeting at \ having been recalled to the attention 
of the members assembled and more especially the memorial signed by 
the Lord Lieutenant, and principal gentlemen of the county of Lincoln and 
by the mayor and corporation of Lincoln presented on that occasion by Sir 
Charles Anderson, Bart , it was resolved, on thh proposition of the R gU 
Rev the President, that the annual meeting of the Institute for the year 
1818 should be held at Lincoln The Right Hon the Earl Brownlow was 
then unanimously elected President for that year It was Btated that 
in case the Institute should determine to viMt Salisbury, the Right Hon 
Sidney Herbert had signified his consent to preside on the occasion 
The following subscriptions in aid of the general purposes of the Institute, 
at Norwich, were announced 

£ i d. 


The Lord Bisnor of Norwich 10 0 0 

The Earl of Leicester 10 0 0 

Sir John P Soileau But. 10 0 0 

Hudson Gurnet Esq 10 0 0 

The Dowaoer Lady SurriELD S 0 0 

The Lord Sondes 5 0 0 

Daniel Gurnet, Esq 5 0 0 

H Styleuan Lestranoe, Esq 3 0 0 

Key W J Spurdens 3 0 0 

Henry Birkbeck Esq 3 0 0 

Dawson Turner Esq 300 

Rev Professor Sedgwick 2 0 0 

Rev S Blois Turner 2 0 0 

Charles W Marshau Esq 10 0 

J Brightwell Esq 10 0 

H Godwin Johnson Esq 10 0 

Seth IV Stevenson Esq 1 0 0 

R. TV Parmeter Esq J 0 0 

Rev H P Oakes t 0 0 

Ret Dr Barrett 0 10 0 

Edmund Sharpe Esq Lancaster 110 

John Bailey Langhorne Esq 2 2 0 


Tbe Committee have much pleasure in expressing their gratification 
the cordial support they have already received from the county and city 0 
Lincoln The L ord Bishop of the Diocese has accepted the office of Patron 
of the Meeting , and many of the most influential noblemen and gentlemen 
of the county have signified their desire to be enrolled as Vice Presidents 
A Local Committee is already organized and there is every prospect that 
the Annual Meeting of the Institute for 1848 will be productive of tbe most 
successful results 
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In order to prevent any future misapprehension on the subject, the Com- 
mittee take this opportunity of again stating, that none hut the regular 
Annual Subscribing members of the Institute will be entitled to receive the 
volumes containing the proceedings of the Annual Meetings. 

It is proposed to pablisli, as soon as possible, an octavo volume, with 
numerous illustrations, containing the j^incipal memoirs relating to Nor- 
olk and Norwich, received during ttie Meeting which has just terminated. 
This publication will form the third annual volume of the Transactions of 
he Institute, which Members are entitled to receive : in order that the 
Committee may be enabletl to form a probable estimate of the number of 
extra copies which may he required, they invite persons desirous of pro- 
moting Archaeological researches to give their names as Subscribers a3 
early as convenient. 

Among the chief papers communicated to the Meeting were an Essay on 
the nature of English Topography, and the Sources of Topographical 
knowledge, by the Rev Joseph Hunter, F.S A. ; three papers on the suc- 
cession of the Saxon Kings of East Anglia, by John M. Kemble, Esq., 
Thomas Stapleton, Esq., V.P.S.A., and the Rev. Henry Mackenzie, of 
Yarmouth; the Architectural History of Norwich Cathedral, by Professor 
Willis; on the Gates of Norwich, by John Bntton, Esq , F.S A.; on the 
Venta Icenorum, by Hudson Gurney, Esq , F.S A. ; and contributions by 
Albert Way, Esq, F.S.A., the Rev. J. L. Petit, the Rev. J. H. Dash- 
wood, F S A , Arthur Taylor, Esq , F.S A , Edward Foss, Esq. , F S A., 
and T. Hudson Turner, Esq , together with Architectural Notes of 
Churches, and other ancient edifices in Norwich and its neighbourhood by 
John Henry Parker, Esq. A Catalogue of the principal objects exhibited 
in the temporary Museum will be included in the volume. 

The price of this volume to Subscribers not being Members of the Insti- 
tute, will be One Pound — Subscribers* names will be received by the Secre- 
taries of the Archeological Institute, No. 12, Haymarket, and by the Local 
ecretanes of the Institute throughout the kingdom. Pnce, to Members, 
subscribing f or extra copies, fifteen shillings 

ark .of. *Im,*vdiinub xvrftaming fne papers read during (he TTleefing a‘t 
or is now ready for delivery to Members, and may be procured on appli- 
r>l t° d 6 a ^ ar ^ men ^ 3 the Institute : the second part is nearly coni- 

6 6 e Committee request Members residing in the country to trans- 
withriu* * a ^ nes their agents in London, to whom the work will be sent 

be Institute will recommence in November, 
November 5 and December 3 — at 25, Great 


The Monthly Meetings oft 
Md will be held— on Fridays, 
George Street, Westminster. 



i^otfccs of ilefo fpuLIfcatfons. 


The Churches of the Archdeaconry of* Northampton, published 
by the Architectural Society o^that Archdeaconry Nos II to VIII 
We hailed with satisfaction the appearance of the first number of this 
work, which may well be cited as an example for Biradar publications 
Gladly would we consider it as part of a series to be hereafter extended 
over the whole of England, and if such an ided had been entertained, it 
would have been difficult to select any district better suited for the com 
raencement of such an undertaking The number of fine churches and the 


vanety of styles, and of interest attaching to them, could hardly be sur- 
passed in any other part of the country The Northamptonshire steeples have 
long been proverbial for their beauty, and the other parts of the churches 
are not unworthy of them We were therefore fully justified in considering 
such a work as not one of mere local interest, but promising to be of great 
value to all who can appreciate the ancient architecture of England 
The subsequent numbers have not disappointed the expectations which, we 
were led to entertain as a work of art only, it is worthy of a place in eveiy 
good library, the engravings being distinguished by then - beauty, not less 
than by their accuracy, and there are no appearances of a fallmg off, cither 


in the steel plates, or the woodcuts 

While we give this general approbation cordially and sincerely, we 
cannot shut our eyes to minor defects, which grow more evident as the 
work proceeds The plan adopted by the Society, is to describe minutely, 
first the Exterior, then the Interior, and, lastly, to give a summary of 
two under the title of Architectural History , the obnous effect of this 
is a great deal of repetition, and wearisome reading If the object o 
the Society had been book making, to swell out scanty materials into a 


bulky volume, or volumes, all praise would be due to their ingenuity; 
a better plan could hardly have been dev ised for giv mg the least po« e ibIe 
information in the largest possible number of words , yet we have no doubt 
that the real object of the Society is the reverse of this , they would gladly 
condense a superabundance of materials into the smallest possible space. 
They must know that the work is not likely to be profitable, and that a 
mere dry description of the architecture of a single county, extended to 
three or four volumes, is not likely to be very acceptable to 'the public 
They have in fact pledged themselves to confine the work to two volume*, 
but to accomplish this, they must materially alter and abridge their plan* 
While the engravings leave nothing to be desired on that score, we com 
be well content with a fourth part of the letterpress One of Hickman a 
terse notices, in a single paragraph, gives us a clearer idea of what to ex- 
pect to find m a church that we do not know, than a dozen pages of tedious 
description of all its parts, from which we nse puzzled and bewildered 
The use of such descriptions is not to compare each detail on the ep°l 
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chancel-arch remains in its place, anti shews that this part of the wall be- 
longs to the original structure ; several Norman moulded strings remain 
in other parts of the walls : but the impost is described as a bracket, and the 
strings are said to have been placed in their present situation within a few 
years ; where they were previously placed we are not informed. The ex- 
isting church is chiefly of the lifter part of the fourteenth century, haring 
been rebuilt by Pjel, the founder of Ihe college adjoining. 



The ground-plan is a very remarkable one ; its peculiarity arising P r ^ 
bably from the use of the Norman foundations, and accommodating them ° 
the enlarged plan required by the college, which leaving no convenient p * 
for the campanile, it was built detached near the west end of the chur 
and connected with it by a western poich and a small domestic building 0 
two stories, probably used as a porter’s lodge, the college having been situs c 
on the south side of the church, with a passage to it through this pore * 
and a gateway, of which one of the jambs remains, attached to the we* 
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angle of the south aisle. This peculiar arrangement mnV.es the western 
porch a very singular one, having four doors to it, one to each point of the 
compass The west doorway of the church, which is of course the eastern 
one of the porch, has also some unusual features, a stoup for holy water on 
each side, and a double niche for two images, one over the other. Of this 
very singular and elegant doorway a beautiful woodcut ts “ presented to the 
work by the Marquis of Northampton, President of the Society," a good 
example, which ive hope will find many imitators. We Inn e much plea, 
sure in being enabled, hj the kindness of the Societj , to exhibit this wood- 
cut to our readers, as well «9 the singular grouud-plan of the church, and 
some other details. 

The north and south doom a} s of the poich were c\ identiy intended to 
allow a free passage through it. 

The western doom ay opens into 
the email domestic building before 
mentioned; oier this doorway is 
a niche for an image, with a con- 
trivance for a lamp to burn behind 
it, doubtless for one of the theatri- 
cal effects so often found in the 
Roman Church. The chimney of 
this lamp, and the opening for 
lighting it, or taking it out, from 
the upper room, still remains, 
though its object has not been understood lj the writer of the paper 
before us. * 
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been mentioned in its place and not along with the tower with which it has 
no corn ection 

The arms of Pyel occur repeatedly on these buddings which were no 
doubt connected with his college probably they were used as offices The 
college itself appears to have been a distinct building though closely con 
nected with them , thev are too numerous to have been the residence of a 
recluse, or of the sacristan only Tile opinion entertained by this writer 
that the college buildings consisted only of the tower and the four small 
rooms attached to it is extremely improbable 

John Pj el the founder of the college was Ldrd Mayor of London in the 
time of Edward III and having purchased the manor of Irthl ngborough 
and other lands adjacent designed the foundation of this college but d d 
not live to perfect it It was completed by his wife Johanna who was 
his sole executrix The college consisted of six canons of whom one was 
dean and four clerks and the right of presentation was alternate between 
the heirs of Pyel, and the abbat and convent of Peterborough to whom 
the parish had previously belonged The value of the possessions of the 
college at the time of the Dissolution was £70 10s lOJd , equal to up 
wards of £1000 a year of our money* 

• Mon Ang vol vu p 1384 



Chronicle OP THE Mayors and Sheriffs of London, flora 1188 to 
1274 — .Liber de Antiquis Legibus — Cronica Majorura et Vicecomitura 
Londoniarum et quedam, que contmgebant temporibus illis ab anno 1178 
ad annum 1274 ; cum appendice, nunc^primum typis mandata curante 
Thoma Stapleton, Londonns ; Sumptibus Societatis Camdenensis, 1846. 

This curious work is the most valuable chronicle extant of English 
affairs, particularly those ofc the' city of London, in the thirteenth century. 
It was consulted by Stow, transcribed by Selden, and at a still later time 
by the learned Hargrave ; but so jealously was it guarded by the corpora- 
tion of London, from a mistaken belief that it contained matter which, if 
published, might affect their enjoyment of certain ancient privileges, that it 
was not without some hesitation the Commissioners of the Public Records 
were permitted to take a copy of it. We believe it is from that transcript, 
collated with the original MS , that the present volume has been printed, 
at the cost of the Camden Society*. This jealousy on the part of the cor- 
poration was entirely needless, inasmuch as the transcript of Selden, and 
parts of that of Hargrave, were accessible in the British Museum, though 
not generally known ; indeed we believe it was not until the Record Com- 
mission had incurred the expense of the copy referred to, which was very 
indifferently made, that attention was called to the existence of Selden’s 
manuscript. 

Although this remarkable work has been frequently cited for its chrono- 
logical details, no real use has been hitherto made of the important evi- 
dence it affords of the internal condition of the metropolis in that great 
period of transition, not only in the arts, but in political institutions, 
the thirteenth centurj ; we are, therefore, glad to hear that it has been 
translated by a gentleman well qualified for the task, and will be shortly 
published with an illustrative introduction. It is at the possible risk of 
anticipating some of his observations that we now attempt a slight sketch 
of the Btate of the English capital in those times to which the Chronicle 
«tn€i57 •iAru’ Jtur wer uauum 4 Jin* expiessr i/ui~ tfurpnsir itha‘ sir jlittlr Jasr 
been hitherto written on the history of London, both topographical and 
political. There are, indeed, the labours of Stow, and the productions 
of compilers since his time ; but Stow’s work is after all very imperfect, 
containing little original research, and referring, for the most part, to 
very ordinary authorities; yet such as it is it must be regarded as the 
grand source from whence succeeding writers drew their chief materials 
for the early history of the city. Topographically considered it *is of 
great value, and especially in a purely antiquarian point of view, for the 
great fire, and the improvements made subsequently to that erect, hare 
almost entirely changed the character and materia] features cf that laby- 
rinth of dwellings which the honest tailor described to cxr csmrias*aH y ) «n 
• It is t<i be regretted that the preface tffjids no irI.rxit.-~ ex. liZs yrst. 
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the sixteenth century The great arteries, it is true the Strrfnd, Holboru, 
Cheap, Cornhill &c , still exist, but their subordinate districts are either 
strangely altered, or altogether metamorphosed Yet though little more 
than names remain to connect modern with ancient London, monumental 
links being out of the question, there is not perhaps another city in the 
world bo rich in documentary evidences of its growth and expansion 
Saxon charters still preserved curry ,us back to those remote times when 
the now thronged and busy wharves of Thames street acquired, as hithe* 
in the occupation of Saxon traders, the names by which in a corrupted 
form, many are yet known in the nineteenth century For the period after 
the Conquest these evidences increase in numbers and value there are few 
of the great city companies whose title deeds do not extend 'o far back as 
the beginning of the thirteenth century , and we have nearly intact the 
muniments of the greatest ecclesiastical corporation in the city, which pos- 
sessed property in every part of it — the Priory of the Holy Trinity of Aid 
gate — commencing with the tunes of Henry the First and ending only 
with the Dissolution In the earlier documents in this remarkable collec 


tion, of which one portion is at Glasgow and another in London, we recog 
nise the prevalence of Saxon names, both of persons and places in the 
metropolis, and see the former gradually passing away, and the latter be 
coitung corrupted, as we approach the times of the PJantagenets Again 
the antique privilege of the Hustings* Court, a relic of Saxon municipal law, 
by wluch it took cognizance and granted probate of the wills of citizens 
relating to real property within the franchise, led to a registry of wills 
which, surpassing in antiquity, as in some respects it does in importance 
that of the ecclesiastical courts, commences in the reign of Henry the 
Thud, and is continued to the beginning of the eighteenth century There 
is also a registry of deeds of equal antiquity attached to the Baroe court 
From these and other materials it would be quite possible to trace the sue 
cessive occupation of nearly every foot of ground within the walls of an 
cient London , nor would the work be uninstructire considered olherwi-e 
than topographically, for in perusing these ancient conveyances weneces 
sardy gather those minute details relating to the progress of society and 
civilization which are needed to complete, and it may be to explain, the 


narratives of contemporary chroniclers 

We have said that names, m a corrupted form, are almost the only re 
mams which associate modern with old London , it would be a valuable 
contribution to literature if some one of our numerous antiquaries wou 
avail himself of the materials we have enumerated, were it only fur t^ c 
purpose of shewing the derivation of the ancient appellations which many 
of the streets and lanes in, and some of the districts surrounding London 
still bear Pursued with judgment, such an enquiry would yield much 
curious and entertaining information Tor example, as we write an adrer 
Using cart passes the window, on which the word VAOXltALf is conspi 
cyous m lofty letters Whence tl e name > Many efforts have been made 
to explain it and Guy Faux of gunpowder notoriety, is assumed to have 
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had something to do with the “rojal propertj ” We must go back 
to a remoter age thin that of the first James, and seek a more redoubted 
owner than the hero of the slouched hat and dark lantern, before the enigma 
can be solTed. “La Sale Fauhes” in South Lambeth is mentioned in 
the charter of Isabella de Fortibus, countess of Auraalc and Devon, and 
lady of the Isle of Wight, dated in 1293, by which she sold her pos- 
sesions to king Edward the First.* Thus we must try earlier than the 
clo«e of the thirteenth century for its derivation In the Testa de Ncvill 
we read, under Surrej , — ■“ Baldwin son and heir of the earl of the I*Ic is 
in the custody of Fulk de JJreaut6; he should be in the ward of the lord 
the king ; al*o his lands in the hundred of Britton, and they are worth 
£18 per annum ” Fulke de Breaut6, the celebrated mercenary follower of 
King John, married Margaret, Earl Baldwin's mother, and thus obtained 
the wardship of her son ; he appears to have built a hall or mansion-hou'e 
in the manor of South Lambeth during his tenure of it; and from Ins 
time it was called indifferently Faukeshall, or South Lambeth, and is 
so termed in the 10th year of Edward the First; the capital messuage 
with its garden, named “Faukeshall,” was valued in the 20th of the same 
reign at 2s yearly 6 . We have, therefore, satisfactory evidence that this 
famed suburban pleasure ground, the scene of the stately gaieties of the eight- 
eenth, as of the less dignified amusements of the nineteenth century, owed 
its origin and name, like the keep of Northampton castle, to an obscure 
Norman adventurer, w ho became suddenly enriched during the turbulent 
reign of John, and was ignominiously driven from the country in the mi- 
nority of Henry the Third, after withstanding a long siege in his strong 
castle of Bedford The adjoining manor of Kennington was a rojal seat 
as early as the times of Henry the Second; and it was, perhaps, from 
some traditionary recollection of the estate having been in the hands of the 
Crown that Jonathan Tyers gave his public garden the distinctive title of 
the “ royal propertj ,” a name which is, we believe, still assumed 

It is now time to quit a digression on the ns j T et unpublished materials 
for the history of London and its inhabitant*, for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the curious volume before us but we would fain hope that the hints 
we have thrown out may tempt some of oui rising antiquaries to under- 
take this comparatively unworked mine of information 
The chronicle long called “ Liber de Antiquis Legibus,” contains a list of 
the majors and sheriffs of London, with notices of remarkable events which 
happened in their times from the year 1188* to the year 1274; but it is 
not until about 1240 that the occurrences detailed become important We 
cannot agree with the editor in thinking that “ the original portion of the 
manuscript will have been written throughout in Latin in the year 1274, 


b Lysons says, erroneously, that the 
first mention of Faukeshall occurs in this 
year (20 Edw. I ), quoting as his autho- 
rity an Escheat in the Tower Environs 
of London, vol. i p 321 


c We may here remark that in the title- 
page 1178 is printed for 1188, and we 
have 1179 for 1189, in the marginal note 
on p 1 of the Chronicle 
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2 Edward I. as it appears to us, from the character of the 1 ' writing, and 
from other internal evidence, that it was compiled during the latter half of 
the reign of Henry the Third. The writer Beems to hare been a servant of 
the corporation, probably filling an office similar to that of town clerk His 
narrative is generally lucid ; all questions involving points of laware clearly 
Btated, and his information respecting matters foreign to the city is usually 
accurate; for example, the tumult at Norwich in 1272 is described more 
fully than in any other contemporary work. The sympathies of the author, 
invariably with the magnates or oligarchy of the city, are frequently ex- 
pressed in comically earnest terms; mdeed'duifng the whole of the period 
included in his relation a violent struggle was going on between the alder- 
mannic class and its adherents and the commons of the city ; it is e«sentivl, 
therefore, to a proper understanding of the circumstances relating to this 
contest, here detailed, that we should endeavour to form an idea of the 
constitution of the city in the thirteenth century, and of the characters of 
the two factions which were then contending for supremacy. 

We possess but very scanty information as to the nature of the fran- 
chises enjoyed by the “barons” or citizens of London before or imme- 
diately after the Conquest, the charter of Henry the First being the earliest 
specification of their rights and privileges. We are left to infer that the 
institutions they possessed in Saxon times must have been popular, since 
the commons invariably clamoured for their restoration ; but on the whole, 
it may be fairly concluded that the rights and immunities guaranteed to 
the citizens by the Norman and Plantagenet kings had some analogy 
with those laws by which they had been governed under the Saxon rule. 
From the time of the Confessor, at least, until the appointment of Henry 
Fitz-Adwyn, the first mayor, in 1188, there appears to have been on 
executive officer in the city, in some degree dependant on the Crown, who 
bore the title of Portreve, but we have no information respecting the nature 
or extent of his authority. We are equally ignorant of the precise charac- 
ter of the individuals called Sheriffs, who accounted to the Crown for the 
ferm of the city of London and county of Middlesex previously to the year 
1188; whether they were merely royal bailiffs, or officers elected by the 
citizens ; they were sometimes four in number, and in one year, 4th Henry 
II , they were five. Being in this Btate of doubt and uncertainty as to the 
actual condition of the municipality during the times preceding the close of 
the twelfth century, we must be content to take as our starting points the 
charters of franchises granted by Richard the First, by John, and by 
Henry the Third. The liberties nominally conceded to the Londoners by 
those sovereigns have been fully detailed and illustrated by various writers, 
more especially by Norton, in his able “ Commentaries on the History an 
Franchises of London and to -that work the reader may be advantage- 
ously referred for all information respecting them. 

It must be obvious that grants of the most ample privileges to any com- 
raunity are valuable only so far as the grantees are in a condition to enjoy 

em m their full extent, and are assured against their violation At the 
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commencement of the thirteenth century the commonalty of London Mas 
far from being in either state, as we now propose to shew. 

Within the space circumscribed by the city walls, and also in the dis- 
trict immediately beyond them, but included in what was called the 
“liberty,” there were, in the times of which we write, many distinct seig- 
norial jurisdictions, legally termed sokes, the lords of which possessed 
independent powers, generally extending to life and limb, by virtue of 
grants from the Crown, or by antique prescription. The possession of 
these sokes wa3 guaranteed to the Church, the barons, and the citizens, 
by the charter of Henry ttys iW, the earliest document, as we have said, 
which throws any light on the privileges of the city : they were to “ have 
their socs in peace, so that no guest, tarrying in any soc, shall pay custom 
to any other than him to whom the soc belongs.” There is undoubted 
evidence that in the thirteenth century the London sokes were heritable 
estates, though it is probable they ceased to be so before the accession of 
Edward the Second. No municipal servant could execute his office within 
any of their franchises, the boundaries of which were jealously maintained 
by their owners, and unwillingly respected by the civic executive. The 
tenants of such sokes performed suit and sen ice at their respective courts, 
and weie generally exempt from municipal authority. It would be tedious 
to recite, on this occasion, the names of all these petty seignories ; a few, 
however, may be worth enumerating 11 . First and foremost was the head 
of the great ecclesiastical body already referred to, the prior of the Holy 
Trinity, who in right of his district of Portsoken, or the soke without 
Aldgate, ranked as an alderman ; the soke of Castle-Baynard was owned by 
the Lord Fitz-Walter, hereditary banner-bearer of the city ; and there was 
the soke of Pevenl, part of the honour of that name, originally the splendid 
appanage of the bastard of the Conqueror by his Saxon concubine. The 
site of the cathedral church of St Paul and its precincts formed another 
exempt jurisdiction, belonging to the dean and chapter, besides which the 
bishop had his own soke of Cornhill with its four banal, or seignorial 
oven, respecting which the present volume contains a remarkable docu- 
ment, and one of the earliest examples of the u«e of Norman-French in 
this country. The kings of Scotland also possessed a soke in London, 
probably in right of Maud, daughter of the Saxon earl Waltheof, who 
married David son of Malcolm the Third It was sold in the reign of 
Henry to a citizen named Geoffrey Godard, whose daughter and heiress 
married Richard le Poter, who held it in the third 3 ear of Edward the 
First®. In addition to these one or two belonged to foreign monasteries 
ns that of the abbey of St. Peter at Ghent, and some to English ecclesi- 
astical lords. There were besides those pertaining to the great families 
of the city, the Farringdons, whose name is perpetuated in the modern 
wards so called; the Frowicks, the Gisorzes and others: in short, in 

4 The reader is referred for more ample Edw. I 
particulars concerning the eokes of ancient * See Rot Huodr. tit. London 
London, to the Hundred Rolls, temp ndon. 

101, IV. • 
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municipal affairs, although Iegallj and territorially exempt from municipal 
jurisdiction 

It is important to bear in mind that these sokes, in the reign of Henry 
the Third, were co existent with, and, one excepted, wholly distinct from 
municipal wards, because, this fact being recognised, we are thereby en- 
abled to understand more clearly the state and relations of the conflicting 
parties in the metropolis in those times* which is essential to a just appre- 
ciation of the narrative under consideration This leads us to enquire into 
the character of the population of London at the period in question 

First in rank and consideration, independently of any civic functions 
with which they might happen to be invested, were the landowners of the 
city it was from this class that the earliest bailiffs and the first maj or 
were chosen Besides their property withm the walls we find that the 
Bucointes, the Buckerells, the Comhills the Basings, Gisorzes and others, 
had estates and dwellmgs in all the rural districts immediately surrounding 
London In Edgware, Edmonton, Enfield, Hanwell, Uxbridge, and Chig 
well, we find traces of these “greater barons’* of London as early as the 
twelfth century Henry the First confirmed to them the hunting grounds 
of their ancestors, to wit, in Chiltern, in Middlesex, and in Surrey, and 
appended to the charters and deeds which have descended to us, relating 
to the transfer of their propertj , are 6eals on which they are represented, 
after the fashion of the feudal lords of those dajs, clad in warlike panoply, 
or, with hawk in hand, enjoying the sports of the field To ascend no 
higher than Henry Fitz Ailwyn the first maj or, who was probably de- 
scended from Aylwyn Child, a native of London, who founded the priory 
of Bermondsey in 1082, we find that before and after his election he held 
land of the Crown in capite, both by knight-service and grand serjeanty 1 , 
and Henry de Comhill k , one of the two sheriffs for the year 1188, was the 
husband of Alice de Courcy, the heiress of Stoke Courcy, in the county of 
Somerset, and his only daughter was the wife of Hugh de Nevill, chief 
forester of England In short, all the civic officers at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century were landowners, and in all probability elected owing to 
the influence commanded by their possessions Next to persons of this 
class were the principal merchants and artizans *, then comparatively limited 


* Mr Stapleton has proved in his ela 
borate introduction that the present earl 
of Abingdon and lord Beaumont are now 
the joint representatives of Henry Fits 
Ailwyn. 

k Reg nald his brother sold a mes 
snage m the parish of St Olave South 
wark for 120 marks to ransom himself 
from Corfe castle, where he bad been un 
prisoned by lung John the purchasers 
were the pnor and conveut of St Augua 
tine at Canterbury and this bouse re 
mained the London inn of the prior until 
tl e Dissolution — MS Cotton. Julius D n. 
fo 103 6 

1 Of these the chief were the arti 


fleers iu gold and iron smiths and gold- 
smiths the smiths were for the most part 
farriers and 1 locwnchtes it is under 
these denominations they appear as wit- 
nesses to deeds in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. One quarter in which the 
smiths dwelt is still distinguished by the 
name of Ironmonger lane the Mares 
cbalcia ot Famery was on the north 
western side of Cheap. One of the 
sheriffs in the list year of Ring John, 
Benedictus Campananus was a bell 
founder his son Edrmm 1 granted lands 
to the priory of the Holy Trinity on the 
seal aj pended to his deed of gift appears a 
bell with a clapper of unusual length 
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as a body, for the port of London was long rivalled by that of Southampton, 
and Winchester, a more opulent city, hid almost carried off the honour of 
being the capital of the realm Among the chief merchants then settled in 
London many were of foreign extraction of one of them, Arnold Fitz 
Thedmar, a romantic pedigree is given in the work under notice The 
landed proprietors and the great traders sharing among themselves all the 
Civ ic offices, as the mayoralty, sheriffwick, and aldermanries, constituted the 
party styled in ill contemporary writings the “ magnates’ of the city, for 
although it is clear that aldermen were elective, even at the period to which 
we are referring, the individuals chosen were fort the most part members or 
dependants of the Boke-lords or aristocracy It is of this body that the 
writer of our chronicle always speaks as discreet men, of good memory, 
who had acquired all the privileges of the city , and in his eyes the rest of 
the population, so noisy and turbulent m the folkmotes, were wretched 
beings, “sons of .divers mothers, many bom without the city®, and very 
many of 6ervile estate ” 

Among other oppies'uve measures employed by Henry the Third to 
raise money was that of demanding arbitrary contributions, called talhages, 
from the Londoners, as though they were tenants of the royal demesne 
The sums thus demanded were levied by assessors, according to the re 
spective means of the inhabitants , but the magnates or city aristocracy 
had paid fines to the Crown, for the grant of charters which exempted their 
own body from being assessed to such tolliages with the commonalty or 
poorer inhabitants of the city These privileges were rendered more hwi 
dious owing to the fact that they, by deputies chosen from their own class, 
being also the assessors, could and did, as the commons asserted, spare 
their own purses at the cost of the lower order of townsfolk, whom “they 
grievously and beyond measure overcharged and vexed ” The truth of 
this statement is proved by numerous charters of exemption which are 
still preserved bj enrolment; it was- fully believed by the populace an 
led to results which for a time affected the ascendency of the magnates in 
city affairs 

The cunous story narrated in this Chronicle, of the roll sealed w ith green 
wax, which was mysteriously deposited and found in the king’s wardrobe 
at Windsor 11 , should be perused in connection with tins subject The 
secret of the popularity of W alter Hervey with the commons®, was hi* 
attempt to compel the city magnates to pay up the arrears of talhages duo 
by them, for not content, it appears, with the adiantages they gave them 
selves as assessors, they had always paid their own 6hare of those imposi- 
tions irregularly p It vvaB a natural consequence of these grievances that 
the commons of the city should side with the party of Simon de Mon l fort 
during his memorable rebellion, and as long as bis cause remained success u 

" *" n> ? n this expmtion il would almoit » r*ge SO 
■ppw that birth »aj a reco^maed quail • See i. 14R 
fi .Ho., for the fraud i.c r KoLlIundr , p 401 
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their party was dominant in the city Under the command of their leader, 
Thomas de Pmelesdon, they were present in his army at the battle of 
Lewes, and fled ignominiously before Pnnce Edward, who lost the victory 
for the king bj too hotly pursuing them It is related in the chronicle of 
Melrose that the earl of Leicester brought into the field two of the 
oldest and most re«pectable of the city magnates, who had in vain en 
deavoured to prevent the populace from Joining him, shut up in a strong 
cage, bound with iron returning from the pursuit of the flying citizens 
the followers of the pnnce seeing the cage without defenders pulled it to 
pieces, and slew the unfortunate inmates'* This incident is told with so 
much circumstantiality that it is difficult to discredit it, hut it should be 
remarked that the piesent chronicle, which dwells rather minutely on the 
assistance rendered by the Londoners to Montfort, does not even allude to 
such an erent 

On the suppression of the rebellion by the king s forces ample revenge 
was taken upon the leaders of the popular party and their adherents Their 
teal and personal property was confiscated and granted to Prince Edward, 
who exercised his recovered authority without mercy The old families 
again acquired their ascendency, but it was not long to endure Before 
the close of the reign of Edward the First we discern new names among 
the chief office bearerB of the corporation , the old feudal families of London 
gradually disappear from the calendar of maj ors and sheriffs , men en. 
riched by the increasing commerce of the country were the legitimate sue 
cessors to their station and influence m civic affairs , and by the accession 
of Edward the Third the feudal divisions of the metropolis, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the possessions of the Church, had ceased to exist 

Thus much for the political state of London in the thirteenth century 
It may now be interesting to make some enquiry into its material aspect 
From the close of the eleventh century chronicles refer continually to 
destructive fires which from time to time wasted the city and impoverished 
its inhabitants, and to strong winds which prostrated its steeples, the natu- 
ral consequences of the habitations and church steeples being generally 
constructed of wood The streets we^e unpaved, and if we may draw any 
inference from the fact that when the wooden steeple of Bow church fell 
into Cheap in the jear 1170, the tallest beams sank out of sight into the 
earth, the) must have been as muddj and ill kept as those of Paris when 
they excited the wrath of Philip Augustus Before the end of the twelfth 
century, however, the frequent occurrence of extensive fires compelled the 
citizens to adopt some necessary precautions m the structure of their habi- 
tations In the highly cunous regulations published on this subject in the 
year 1189 we are informed that “m ancient times the greater part of 
the city was built of wood, and the houshs covered with thatch, reeds, and 
the like material, so that when any house took fire the greater part of the 


, Such is llemingfonl s acroont, Gale 
vol it, p 581 The chronicler of Mel 


rose *vjs it was burin.— Ibid , vol u 
p 229 
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city was consumed thereby , os it happened in the first year of King Stephen 
when h} n fire which began at I ondon Bridge, the church of St Paul was 
burnt, and then that fire spread, consuming homes and buddings, even unto 
the church of St Clement Danes Afterwards many citizens to avoid 6uch 
danger, according to their menns hudt on their freeholds stone houses 
roofed with thick tiles, and protected against the mages of fire, whereby it 
often fell out that when a fire was kicdlcd In the citj , and had wasted many 
edifices and reached such a house, not being able to injure it, it there 
became extinguished, so that many neighbours’ liou«es were wholly saved 
from fire by that house " r 

It is clcnr from this simple narrative, which in point of authenticity is 
worth all notices m the chronicles put together that in the twelfth century, 
there were in London many houses hudt of stone , and it may be presumed 
they had increased m number by the thirteenth That the majority, how 
ever, were still ligneous structures, may be readily believed, and ancient 
conveyances seem to make a distinction between buildings of stone and 
wood terming the former cfontus, and the latter «« The houses, of 
whatever material, appear never to have exceeded one story in height 
when Henry the Third veiled St Louis at Tans, he greatly admired the 
houses of that city, consisting for the mo«t part of many stones, from which 
it may be inferred he had not been accustomed to a similar style of budding 
in Ins own kingdom The ground floor of the London houses at this peno 
was aptly enough, called a cellar, the upper story a solar Although a con 
sidcrablc quantity of ground cultivated ns gardens existed within the wal * 
and we rend from time to time, in the coroncra’rolK of mortal accidents whic 
befcl youths attempting to steal apples in the orchards of Paternoster How 
and Ivy Lane, still the necessarily close proximity of duellings in the matn 
streets led at an early period to the enactment of stringent regulations for t e 
protection of indiv idual rights and the settlement of disputed boundaries e 

assize of 1 1 89 is entitled to be considered the prototy pe of the act relating to 
party walls which was passed in our own times, it fixed the thickness o e 
wall at three feet , detei mined the right of pi operty in it , regulated the cod 
struction of gutters, and even went so far os to establish “that if any one 
should have windows towards the land of his neighbour, and even thoug 
he had been rei'ed of the view of the said windows for a long time and a 


ancestors before him, nevertheless his neighbour could block up such view 
by building opposite tho*e windows, or otherwise obstructing them, une'9 
he who owned them could shew any writing to the contrary "When two 
parties agreed to build of stone the party -wall was to be constructe a 
their joint expense , its ordinary htight being fixed by the assize at sixteen 
feet, either party having hbeity to raise his own half of it, as might e 
deemed expedient Any householder might lay down a pavement be ore 
his tenement, provided it were not to the nui ance of the city or of 3 
neighbom 


The result of a caieful examination of the evidence relating to the ap 
pearance of London houses in the thirteenth century, leads unavoidably to 
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;he conclusion, that they were both small and of low dotation; the shops 
were generally wooden sheds erected in front of the inhabited tenements. 

At the present lime, when ‘the sanitary condition of the metropolis is 
attracting so much of public attention, it may not be uninteresting to enquire 
how far it was presided for in ancient dajs. We hare seen that so early as 
1189 the due construction of gutters and the consenicnt dispersion of vastc- 
water were objects of consideration •* the 'camera? primt-c of the citizens 
were not left unregulated : they were prohibited within the distance of two 
end a half, or three and a half feet, from a neighbouring tenement ; and the 
propriety of their construction was liable to the survey of a jury chosen by 
the authorities. The situation of I«omlon, with an easy descent toward* 
the Thames, was favourable to a surface drainage, aided in a great degree 
by those natural streams which then flowed open to the river, the Wall- 
brook and the Fleet, the cleansing and maintenance of which in a proper 
state were from an early period objects of solicitude to the magistracy. It 
may be collected also from the perusal of ancient evidences, that narrow 
channels ran down the centre of many of those streets which led direct!) to 
the riverside: bad as the effect of these uncovered sewers must have been, 
they were better than 'no drainage whatever. The greatest source of 
annoyance, however, was the existence of the public shambles almost in the 
very heart of the city, clustered round the church of St. Nicholas, the patron 
of butchers as well as fishermen. From a remote time ordinance succeeded 
Ordinance levelled at this flagrant nuisance. There being no under-drain- 
age, the refuse of the slaughter-houses was thrown by the butchers wher- 
ever the) could find a place: into the streets, or the Fleet, or into the river, 
where, often left on the banks, the putrefying heaps offended the olfactory 
senses of the Edwards and Henries as the) were rowed between Westminster 
and the Tower, producing impressive monitions to the ma)or to repress the 
intolerable excesses of the flesh-mongers ; but in vain; it was a nuisance 
that grew with the increase of the metropolis, and for which no remedy lias 
even yet been provided. B) a regulation passed in the reign of Richard 
the Second, the Wood and offal of the shambles were to be boated into the 
mid-stream of the Thames at ebb-tide, but this and subsequent enactments 
were evaded or carelessly enforced, and we still groan in the nineteenth 
century under an infliction which our less refined ancestors tried to avoid 
in the thirteenth. 

We seek in vain for traces of any approach to an organized system of 
police in the metropolis during the times under consideration. When 
considerable tumults arose the mayor or sheriffs appear to have summoned 
the townsfolk to their aid by the great bell of St. Paul's, and as the adult 
population was in a measure trained to arms, a tolerably efficient foroe was 
thus temporarily at their orders. Periodical musters of the citizens under 
arms were taken, and by the early rolls we perceive that a few individuals 
appeared equipped at all points on cheutux couverts, wlule the majont) were 
armed with those miscellaneous weapons of offence common to the times. 
The rendezvous on these occasions was Mile-end or Cheap-side However 
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inefficient these early * trained lands may hare been in tRe field tl ey 
were quite adequate to the suppression of those disorders within the city 
which nrosefrom the antagonism of political porlizans, or jealousies between 
the various classes of operatises which sometimes reached an alarm eg 
height of violence such was the outbreak in 1260 among the goldsmiths 
tailors and white leather drc«scrs , who maintained n conflict in the street 
for three successive nights amolmtir^ in numbers rays our chronicler, to 
more than five hundred Tic not was at last quelled by the bailiffs and 
citizens, more than thirty of the ringleaders being captured were name 
dntely tried at Newgate before the kings justiciary, and about tlirleen 
appear to have been hanged But excepting on such occasions there was 
no active exertion on the part of the authorities The city swarmed with 
thieves and bad characters , who were fostered and protected by th<* 
numerous sanctuaries then recognised as well as by the facility with 
which they could escape from one soke to another where the bailiffs could 
not pursue them In the reign of Ldnard the First the dean and chapter 
of St Paul s obtained a license to enclo«e their church and buildings with a 
strong wall, as a protection against the malefactors who infested it nightly 
committing every species of crime and converting that which should have 
been the most sacred into the vilest place in the city If we take the trouble 
however, to turn over the legal records of the time, the number of murders 
and violent assaults upon the person do not appear so numerous as might 
have been expected amidst a population of which every man and youth wu 
constantly armed with Jus anlace or Irish knife 

N\e tru*t the«e remarks may have the effect of directing attention to 
this valuable work, and that they may prove useful as introductory to and 
in some degree explanatory of the principal events narrated in it Before 
concluding however it may be permitted to say a few word* respecting 
the singular title of the work hy it should have been called u Liber de 
Antiquis Legibus ’ the “ Book of Ancient Laws ’ is not very apparent 
No ancient laws are contained In it if we except the assize of 1169, there 
are indeed numerous allusions to privileges claimed or exercised by the 
citizens but they are wholly incidental to the narrative and cannot be 
regarded in the light of an ordinary collection of precedents The ti e 
is, we apprehend not older than the end of the fourteenth or the be 
ginning of the fifteenth century, and was probably attributed to the manu 
script from its "being frequently cited in proof or civic righls cajiei vj/a 
dispute, for though not a legal document it had long been in proper cus- 
tody, and was therefore admissible as evidence on behalf of the corpora 
turn and has been so admitted in our own time3 Strictly speaking it 13 
irregular narrative of historical events combined with such an amount o 
irrelevant matter as almost to deserve the name of a common place boo 
Taken as a whole it is a curious and invaluable record of A stirring pun 
m our national annals and of popular manners and popular struggle 3 in 811 
almost forgotten age 
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SEBBADIKO OF ST. FiCL, ALTAR CT.OTE, BTETFLC A3TON. 


It is most probable .that the embroidery used in the south 
of Europe was in great measure furnished at an early period 
by artists in the’ cast, since the oldest specimens now in exist- 
ence bear evident marks of an Oriental or Greek character. 
Thus the imperial dalmatic preserved in the treasury of St. 
Peter at Rome, called also the cope of St. Leo, (Leo IH., 
795 t— SIG,) is clearly, if we may judge from its representa- 
’ turns, a, work of the Byzantine school. 
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This very remarkable specimen of embroider) is l&id upon a 
foundation of deep blue silk having four different subjects 
on tlic shoulders, behind and in front exhibiting although 
taken from diffeient actions the glorification of the body of 
our Lord The whole has been carefully wrought with gold 
tambour and silk and the murderous figures a3 many as fifty 
four surrounding the Redeemer who sits enthroned on n 
lainbow m the centre display simplicity and gracefulness of 
design f he field of the \ estment is powdered with flowers 
and crosses of gold and silver lnv mg the bottom enriched with 
a running floriated pattern It has al o a representation of 
paradise wherein the flowers corned by tigers of gold are 
of emerald green turquoise blue and flame colour Cro* es 
of silver, cantoned with tears of gold and of gold cantoned 
auth tears of silver alternately are inserted in the flowing 
foliage at the edge Other ciosses within circles arc al o 
placed after the same liilc when of gold in medallions of 
silver and when of silver in the reverse order 

Both the descriptions and the diawmgs winch have been 
given to the w oriel of this lemorkable vestment, for few (cr 
sous have had an opportunity of examining it would induce 
the belief that it can scarcely be of such high nntiquitv as has 
been generally supposed 1 licit is no histoiy as to the uian 
ner or the time when it came into the pontifical treasury ana 
its style of art justifies the conclusion of Mons Didron that 
it is the manufacture of the twelfth century Were we to 
describe the foliated pattern in architectural language w Inch 
will be readily intelligible to nil oui leaders it would be by 
saying that it bears decidedly the impress of au Early English 
character It has been conjectured that tins dalmatic was 
formerly used by the German emperors when they were con 
derated and crowned and when they assisted the pope at tic 
office of mass On such occasions the emperor discharged 
the functions of sid/deacon or deacon and clothed with a 
dalmatic chaunted Mic Epistle and Gospel m lllu tration 
of tins custom it r niay be remarked that several of the 
German emperors took part m the service even so late a 
Charles V , who suhg the Gospel at Boulogne m 1 520 "h® 

dalmatic m fact was in those tunes as it continues af f‘ ia 
present day both a regal and ecclesiastical habit and d has 
constantly been the custom of European kingdoms for their 
sovereigns to wear it nt their coron ition 
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But tlit usage of embroidered vestments by royal person- 
ages must be regarded, as infinitely earlier than the period 
just referred to, since it ‘was the first kind of costly nttiie with 
which we are acquainted. It ivas adopted from remote anti- 
quity; nothing could be more suitable for monarchs, nor any 
kind of apparel more beautiful, being the means of uniting 
together the richest gifts of nature and the choicest produc- 
tions of ait. The Muse of Greece sung of these brilliant in- 
ventions in the mythip ages of the Trojan war ; heroes of the 
Augustan era returned home from conquest in such glit- 
tering raiment, that it icquircd the powers of inspiration to 
describe it: and when the Provencal rhymers, who caught 
tllfe last echo of Latin poetry, wished to deck loveliness in its 
richest dress they clothed it in embroidered robes. 

It cannot have escaped the recollection of the classical 
reader how Homer makes Penelope throw over Ulysses, before 
his departure for Ilium, an upper garment embioidered in 
gold, on which was imaged the actions of the chase. AVc 
behold the bard picturing the dog holding the spotted fawn 
with his fore feet intent. upon Ins capture, whilst it struggles 
and pants for freedom ; a subject so vividly expressed by the 
needle of the Itliaccnsian housewife that lie speaks of the 
woik itself as the universal admiration of beholders 

The concurrent voice of antiquity dwells with rapture on 
the prevalent use of golden tissues. Wo hear for instance of 
those which were woven by and adorned the persons of Dido 
and Andromache ; of spoils of this precious cloth being carried 
away as the richest treasure in the pillage of Pcrsepolis ; of 
the robe and pavilion of Arsace, formed of gold and purple ; 
of the aureate veils hanging over the nuptial quests of Alex- 
ander, and of the sumptuous decorations lining the tents of 
Ptolemy Philadelplius. Nor was this luxury limited either to 
personal embellishment, or to the moveables of the living. 
Tunics interwoven with the costly thread were cast over the 
images of their deities; they overspread the colossal statue 
of Bacchus and Nyssa at Alexandria, whilst the peplum of 
Minerva, embroidered by virgins so as to represent her attri- 
butes, was annually carried in solemn procession at the great 
Pnnathenaic festival at Athens, and carefully laid up in the 
temple of the goddess On the throne and the sarcophagus 
were to be seen these emblems of magnificence; the idols of 
heathenism, no less than the tombs of reputed saints, rivalled 
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each otliei in the amount of such intrinsically valuable posses- 
sions, and when the sepnlchic closed over the bones of the dead, 
it even shut w ltlnn its dark and damp recesses the glittering 
vestments once worn by its tenant And thus deposited in 
gloomy state, enwrapped in the goigcous raiment with which 
they had dazzled a crowd of satellites, mouldered the bones of 
the king of Mucedon, of Ncio, of Mann spouse of Honorms, 
of Clnlderic*, and of Cuthbcrt The discoveries attendant 
upon the exhumation of the two last individuals form the 
most singular history of sepulchral antiquities that have ever 
been given to the world 

Interesting however ns the investigation of the present sub- 
ject must be, whether its illustration is sought for amid the 
classical literature of Greece and Rome, or in the pages of 
those fathers of the Christian Church, who mvcigli against 
the use of such things as meic superfluous vanities, it is an 
enquiry that becomes more attractive when directed towards 
tbe particular modes of costunuc embellishment or of domestic 
decoration which have prevailed in England 

How various have been the methods of employing the 
needle for ornamental purposes, and w hat choice specimens of 
its skilful use may stdl be seen lurking among the internal 
substantial comforts of the ^English gentry Tho medieval 
monuments of female fancy are jet very considerable, though 
the moth has lent its aid to fret the canvass, and the 
garret has become conv erted into the store house of ancestral 
industry Occasionally, indeed, may be pciceived a filial re- 
gard united with an uncertain appreciation for these faded 
heir-looms, and they arc timidly brought forward into view 
and transferred to fresh foundations, as the evidence of linger- 
ing regard for the worker, and the proof of estimating ft g 00t J 
but obsolete fashion Nothing can evince better taste and 
discernment than the way m winch these memorials of famdy 
toil are preserved at Hardwick Hall m Deibyshire, where the 
embroidery wrought by the countess of Shrew shiny forms 
one among tbe numerous remarkable features of that paht^ 
residence 


• The death of Chitderic the First whois 
regarded aa fourth ling of the Merovingian 
line took place in 482 He was buried at 
Touraai where hs had resided. Uis tomb 
was tl ^covered there tnl653 and conta ned 
nnga of great value and man; other objects 


i teres t and cunosity *•“*?*> 
: several gold bees 
bed to his garments and l 
. insignia of the monarch* ot me 
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Rich, however, as this abode is in the extensive collection 
of tapestry with which so many of its spacious chambers are 
adorned, it is still more deserving notice for its splendid Eliza- 
bethan hangings. These, embroidered in gold and silver with 
a countless variety of devices, and surmounted by waving 
plumes, admirably harmonize with *thc interior of ‘the fabric. 
Pargetting, in high and coloured relief, spiritedly representing 
limiting scenes, is carried found the upper portion of the pre- 
sence chamber, where the labours of the loom are incapable of 
covering the walls to the ceiling, from its great height. You 
view a moving picture ; the walls are vocal with hound and 
horn ; you walk through a region of romance, of allegory and 
of history, as you pass from room to room, until at length 
the eye grows weary with the shifting scenes of delight and 
deception, and seeks for repose from the animated, entrancing 
delusion amid the various quaint and elegant designs figured 
over the different articles of furniture. Most of these belong 
to the time when the house was constructed, and indicate 
the aLtistic feeling and manual dexterity of -the foundress. 
Mere too may be seen beds of state, with them curtains of 
black and silver, Venetian velvets/and damascenes, * cloth of 
Paynes to slepe on softe/ and hangings ‘raied with gold/ 
hard cushions of blue baudekyn, high-seated chairs covered 
with samit, and powdered with flowers, yet curiously uncom- 
fortable to sit upon. 

The arras and ensigns of Mary Queen of Scots, so long the 
too fondly cherished prisoner of George earl of Shrewsbury, 
still exist, and some of her own royal work is preserved 
amongst these treasures, together with a carpet embroidered 
by tier needle, and a suit of hangings on which ah the virtues 
ore represented in symbolical figures and allusive mottoes, 
equally offering pictorial embellishments and moral lessons. 

On traversing the long range of apartments at Hardwick, 
and casting even a cursory glance upon the arras covering 
the wall, it excites surprise to see to what an extent this 
appropriate decoration was used before the introduction of 
uainscotting. And when this in turn was brought into 
the houses of the wealthy, it was 'generally painted and gilt. 
Symbolism ami allegory lent their influence to extend the 
charm of this rich but unnatural species of ornament, and if 
the powers of the workmen were incapable of soaring so high 
as to create, they were contented to repeat the conventional 
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patterns of their predecessors Hence may be seen a per 
petual recurrence of the same rudiment'll forms In Tudor 
and Jacobean carving this is strikingly perceptible , all the 
outlines of this are in reality but \ amt ions of particular 
figures, just as the caprice or lmitatne ability of the artist 
prompted him to make the olteiation So also in the con 
\entional patterns painted on quarries of glass or m tho«e 
depicted on the bases of lood skreens or on* embroidered 
garments, the same kind of repetition as ohsen able 
Tlius to take an lllustiation from the needlework of the 
countess of Shrewsbuiy (for the same principle pen odes this 



and e\ ery other kind of mcdiea al art ) and tins particular branch 
is more immediately apposite to the present subject her framed 
it may probably with stricter propriety he said, Jier cam P' er 
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patterns, at'Hardwick, are tlie common conventional designs of 
the day, a fact not only perceptible in her own handy works 
so profusely exhibited . ’ 

here, but also in their » ® 0 

antitypes upon a cor- 09 0 7 

poras cloth belonging 0 o t °V a * 0 9 °7 Q ^ a 

to a gentleman in the * /Art 

immediate -neighbour- ^ / n 

hood. ’ * ^(. \ / y7~. 

We are unresistingly- . J\l / 

carried by the imaginn- ^ 

tion backwards to the \f ^ ) 

period of Elizabeth, J " • N \]J/ / 

nay, we are in truth 'PrO AW' ^ 7 $ , 

walking among the p 

characteristic features 

of the time, as wo pass 

tlirougli the stately 

chambers of Ilardwick, v S r . 

since every, or nearly ^ 

every article of fund- . ’ // V 0^ 

turc is coeval with the 77% 

construction of the edi- 


Yet the owner of so fair a fabric suffered none of her 
energies to he distracted by the care necessary to see it 
appropriately garnished when built. She erected both bouses 
and hospitals, sumptuously fitting up the one, and well en- 
dowing the other. The noble dwelling at Chatsworth, and 
the embnttled walls of Bolsover, declare the princely outlay 
made from her fortune, and in a land of stone like Derbyshire 
her palaces and manors arose as rapidly as tlic creations of some 
unseen magician in oriental fable. Ilcr zeal for architecture 
was so deeply rooted in her very nature that it was only extin- 
guisliablc with her existence. Hence it had been foretold by 
no very prophetic seer, in the language of metonymy, that 
she would live as long as she continued to build, and so it 
happened, for a wintry interruption to the works in progress, 
that fatal suspension of her labours, left Cliatsworth unfinished, 
and at the age of eighty-seven carried her to the .grave. Her 
dust lies under a magnificent monument of marble, in the 
clmrcli of All Hallows at Derby, which cither from personal 
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vanity or a natural desire to see suitably executed she caused 
to be erected during her lifetime The archbishop of lork 
pleached her funeral sermon and pronounced a lofty enlo- 
gium upon her virtues That she was discreet and prudent 
in the management of her temporal affairs is shewn b) the 
height of grandeur to which her vast estates raised the houses 
of Cavendish and Newcastle fad by the four ducal even the 
rojal alliance of her grand daughters let with all the care 
exercised in exalting her family to this extraordinary pitch of 
greatness with a laudable ambitiou to decorate her native 
county with the most 'magnificent residences England can 
boast of with an affectionate discharge of maternal duties to 
fourteen children and a due performance of the conjugal obe 
dience claimed successively by four husbands sbe like all the 
gentlewomen of that generation found leisure to embroider 
her own chans and work hex own coamfatpaYits 

From a personage so exalted we must descend to tho^e of 
a more humble station though perhaps they may be more 
memorable for their manual attainments lhc first wc read 
of is a damsel whose fame has been handed down to us b) a 
passage in the Domesday Survey Alimid for such is her 
name held at Achelai m Clicking hams hire two hides or had 
freely to bequeath or sell to w bom she cho e and from the 
demesne fee of the Confessor she had half a hide which Earl 
Godnc granted to her as long as he remained earl on con 
(htiou of her teaching Ins daughter to work embroider} This 
most curious entry in the Conquerors Survej i& not however 
the only one winch it contains allusive to the ait since there 
is a second that speaks of a certain Lcuide who made and 
continued to*makewhen the record was formed embroider} 
for the use of the king and qneen The casida wTOUght by 
the wife of Alderet of Winchester and mentioned in the wall 
of Matilda as left to the church of the Holy Trinit} at Caen 
and the claims wrought in gold which was laid up in her 
chamber and the vestment worked in England have pre- 
viousl} been 4igbtl} alluded to The testnmeut itself is how 
c\c^ so remarkable that it deserves to be placed before the 
attention of the rcadei entire 

E50 xr-itl Id s ia do Sanctjc Tnn tat Codomt casulam qtnra »p« d 
A\ nton am operatur uxor Alderet et clam dem operatam ex auro qu« es * 
>n camera mea a 1 cappatn faciendam atque de d iabus I gatur s n eis ft 
1 1 q ibus cruccs s mt illam qua* emblen al bus cst in culpta ftd li 
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sucpcndenttafa coram Sancto altnre candelabraque maxima qmp fabricantur 
apud Sanctum I/iudura coronara quoque et ec9ptrum, calicesque ac vcsti 
mentum atque oliud vestimeotum quod operator in Anglia, et cum omm 
bus ornaraeutis equi atque omnia vra mea, exceptis ribs qn® an tea dedero 
ahcubL in Tita mea , et Cbetcbulmura (Q etchon en Cofenitn) in tsormanma, 
ct dun mansiones in Anglia do Sanctie rrimtati Cadomi Hmc omma 
concessu domim raei Regis facia ** Ex Chrlulano Sanctec Tnn Bitl Reg 

Pans 3So 56 jO 

At tfus period tlien it is quite clear that the females of 
England were highly celebrated for their shill m using gold 
tambour, and they continued successfully to practise tins 
accomplishment for several centuries It ms exclusively m 
its highest perfection an English art, almost to the reign of 
the Stuarts, when it sunk into a style of debasement so very 
low, that nothing more was requisite to blunt the point of the 
needle, and obliterate the few remaining v estiges of good taste 
nnd elegance, than the adoption of the German system of 
mechanically toiling in chequers, which now so extensively 
disfigures the rooms over every domestic threshold that can 
lie ciosscd 

These were matters considered grave and miportant enough 
for men ecclesiastical historians of old to introduce into then 
narratives, they even ga\e occasion for preternatural inter 
fcrcncc Thus Reginald of Durham furnishes us with the two 
following stories ‘When/ sa>s lie, ‘Maud, the daughter of 
HaUheof, and the widow of Simon dc St Liz, was passing 
through Dniham, with her husband, David king of Scotland, 
*he earned in her rctmuc a female attendant named Heliscnd 
'Ihc monk describes tins )onng woman os ti person nobly 
skilled m the science of weaving purple, nnd one of the most 
celebrated of her age for working in the best manner cicry 
kind of embroidery, or gold weaving of artificial composition 
Hch«cwl having hcnid that there were peculiar limits to the 
time ter} of St Cuthbeit, wlucli it was not permitted for 
females to pass, was determined to tr} the experiment of 
escaping from all the penalties denounced against such a 
transgression, mid in defiance of the threatuungs uttered 
against such lenient}, persisted m her resolution, and covered 
with a black hood, the upper part onl) of which disclosed the 
countenance, and all the rest of her bod} being concealed, she 

Xn. |* M * * toutor ques *ut 1* nlle «le C*en p« \f 1 \l W I)c la. Rue rob i. Prctive* 
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conceived it was impossible for either monks or any one else 
to recognise her sex. But, alas, how vain was her presump- 
tuous curiosity ! For in the meanwhile, St. Cuthbert came to 
a sacristan 'of the church, as he sat v\ riling in the monaster}', 
and addressing him very sharply, bade lnm go forth and drive 
the intruder from the precincts she had violated. Immedi- 
ately the studious recluse shut up his books, and sallied forth, 
fruitlessly searching a long tune for the unfortunate object 
of the saint’s indignation, until nt length lie discovered her 
wrapped up in a man’s cloak outside the church The poor 
lady, whose curiosity had led. her into such an unpleasant 
dderama, was now assailed by a most virulent torrent of 
abuse, and it is difficult to say whether the monastic scribe 
or the saintly Cuthbert excelled m the art of vituperation, as 
the terms applied by each of them to the skilful embroidercsa 
are too coarse for an English translation. Nor w as their con- 
duct confined to mere words, for seizing hold of her, they 
violently ejected her from the building, when half dead with 
fright, and unconscious what she did, she stood for n while in 
a state of stupor, fiom which at length recovering, she deter- 
mined to go to Els tow in Bedfordshire. Here she took a 
religious vow, and passed the remainder of her life m honest 
conversation.’ , * < 

Reginald also tells a story of the same saint, iu which be 
figures more nmiably ‘ A }oung brunette was engaged in 
sewing a garment ' de fustico-tincto’ for her wedding, and 
upon being admonished by her mother to get it completed 
before nine o’clock, because it was St. Lawrence’s day, re- 
plied she w ould finish the dress whether it was the feast of 
St. Lawrence or not, upon uttering which her hands suddenly 
became contracted, her fingers shrunk up and curved, so that 
the garment stuck fast in the palm of her hand, and she was 
only restored by Cuthbert’s interposition.’ 

It is stated b} Sir Henry Spelman that the influential people 
of the kingdom were fonueily obliged^to attend on the monarch 
at the three great festivals of the jear, Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide, with the view both of shewing him suitable 
honour, and of assisting in- settling the affairs of the realm, 
and that on these occasions he was accustomed to appear with 
the crown on his head, and surrounded with all the insignia 
of royalty. Allred mentions the same custom as prevailing 
during the reign of the Confessor, when nt Whitsuntide the 
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whole of ’the nobility presented themselves before him in 
golden raiment. This practice seems to have endured until 
the time of ITenry II., who in the fourth year of his reign, 
Keeping his Paster at Worcester with great solemnity, dis- 
continued it : when he and Pleanor his queen, going up to 
the altar to present their usim^ obhation, took off their crowns 
and placed them upon it, ns an ofiering to God, vowing they 
would wear them no .longer. After this, the three festivals 
were observed witli lc„«s «?plcndour, though Ilenry III , when 
n minor, kept his Christmas with considerable magnificence 
at Northampton on more than one occasion. 

These customs tended to increase the gaiety nnd attractions 
of the eonrtof the Plautngcnets, and imparted to it a brilliancy 
which the feudal lords w ith all their natural roughness of manners 
could not but dwell upon with admiration. Prom lienee the 
Cliffords and I'llz-Alms carried the ideas of elegance to their 
border fortress's of Hereford and Chin, while Albrincis at 
Dover, and Revere] amid the wild fastnesses of the Peak or 
the more genial heights of Bobov cr, implanted the severe ele- 
ments of other tastes which will, as they become better know n 
and appreciated, constitute the model for imitation among 
future architects 

Resides the em- 
broidered gninicnN 
worn by tiie monarch 
and his nobility, and 
the vestments requi- 
site for the use of 
the Church, lie was 
burdened with an- 
nual payments, more * 
courteously termed 
ollerings w hich w ere 
occasionally made in 
tlie form of presents 
jf gold, or of em- 
broidered clotli, to 
the high altar, or to 
the slirino of some 
reputed saint. Tims 
Edward I made ob- 
lations to the bannci 
°f St John of Be- 
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verley, mid gifts of cloth of gold to the church of St George at 
Orclieston and to the feretory of St Riclnrd at Cirencester 
The Issue Rolls of the Exchequer furnish almost innumerable 
entries illustrative of the practice Perhaps not the least cha 
ractenstic evidence of these expensive and superstitious usages 
is to he seen in a payment* made by William of It yhelnm to 
the clerk of a canon of "I orb for a vestment which is stated to 
have belonged to St Peter the Apostle Yet copious as all 
this class ol records aic in supplying illustrations of the pre 
valent use of embroidery during the middle ages the ancient 
wills and inventories yield a still larger amount of information 
on the subject 

The anxiety evinced by all classes to he buried with the 
honour and lespect due to their stations i* strikingly shewn 
by the language of their testaments though this anxiety is not 
more apparent than the impressive manner m which those 
documents recite the belief of the testator who usually pre 
faced the disposition of his property by an acknowledgment 
of his faith in the blessed Trinity I here is an edifying 
solemnity my a heartfelt piety in the mannei by which the 
priesthood and laity alike expressed their Christian hopes and 
it is impossible to read the last record they made of then 
sincere conviction without parcelling how decpl) they were 
impressed with a sense of inwaid devotion The utterance of 
such sentiments in our own day would be at least one sign of 
piety that we need not fear to bonow fiom the professions of 
our ancestors Commencing with the recital of Ins faith the 
testator usually proceeded to mention in what part of the church 
he wished to be buried then followed his bequests to the 
church itself either to a portion of the fabric or for its restor 
otion to those institutions eleemosynary or monastic which 
arc founded to the honour of God to holy fraternities mim 
■versaries for the health of his soul decorations or lights for the 
high niter aims for the poor on the day of interment cousc 
crated vestments, eacred utensils payments for tithes forgotten 
01 for deeds of restitution A few extracts from these ancient 
wills will siutihly close the present papei 

Attlicobsc jmes of HughPudsey who died bishop of Dnrl am 
1195 the Church* appointed horses to bnug lus bod) fr° m 
las manor of llow den where lie expired to the city of Durham 

W 11 a a,, Knr tephn fr»t b 1 op oil er o nan rnt» 1 ft fcvctal c bro <l*rc<l 

I url a n »ho d d lews a pt eat n # to ihc c! u ! 
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and from the clmpel of the former place a cross mul n clmlicc 
each of pure gold, a lettern of silver and gold, his mitre, stuff, 
sandals, and other episcopal decorations. Nino chcsablcs, of 
which the first was of red samit nobly embroidered with plates 
of gold and bezants, and many great pearls anti precious 
stones. Also another red chesaljc,‘nnd a third black, with 
griffins and golden stars and precious stones : other siv of 
samit of divers colours. Three stoles and three maniples, of 
which one stole and* nfaniplc were red, embroidered with 
kings and towers. Tt\e copes, of which one was red; another 
white, embroidered with grifiins and stars ; a third black, and 
a fourth green with only the margin wrought in gold. Ten 
albs embroidered, the first of which was red, with golden 
eagles with two heads', standing in small wheels : the second 
red, with griffins aud flowers in large wheels : the third a 
large green alb with grifiins: the fouith of purple, with 
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to m the will 
of Ralph Neulle, 
which shews that 
appliance was the 
general practice 
" Item declit Prion 
unum lcctum de 
mgro Syndone cum 
eiodeni armis tn su- 
its, cwm eorUms el 
plumanbus et plu- 
ribu» hneis nigns 
tapeens ” Tlie sym- 
bolism of the figure 
itself is very dis 
tinctl} desenbed in 
the following lerses 
from the first clnp 
ter of the Prophet 
Ezehiel 

“ And I looked, and 
behold, a whirlwind 
came out of the north 
a great cloud and a fire 
infolding itself, and a 
bnghtne«« was about it, 
and out of the midst 
thereof as the colour of 
amber, out of the midst 
of the fire Also out 
of the midst thereof 
came the lihene s of 
four Lmng crentifres. 
And this was their ap 
pearance, they had the 
likeness of a man And 
every one had four faces 
and erery one had four 
winds' And tbeir feet 
were straight feet , and 
the sole of their feet 
was like the sole of a 
calfs foot and the) 
sparkled like the colour 
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of bumtshed*brass And thej had the hands of a man under their wings 
on their four sides ; and they four had their faces and their \\ mgs Their 
wings were joined one to another ; they turned not -when they went; they 
‘ went erery one straight forward. As for the likeness of their faces, they 
four had the face of a man, and the face of a lion, on the right side : and 
they four had the face of an ox on the left side ; they four also had the face 
of an eagle. Thus were their faces and* their wings were stretched up- 
ward; two wings of every one were joined one to another, and two covered 
their bodies And they went .every one straight forward: whither the 
spirit was to go, they went ;» and they turned not when they went " 

It is more than probable that embroidery was often produced 
by men ; at least a passage in n letter written by George Gyf- 
fard to Cromwell, wherein he is describing the suppression of a 
religious bouse at Woolsthorpe, near Grantham, would favour 
the supposition ’ lie says, speaking of the establishment here, 
“ the governour wherof is a vere good husbond for the bowse 
and welbelovcd of all thenlmbitantes thereunto ndjoynyng, a 
right honest man havyng viii religious persons beyng prestes 
of right good convcrsacion and lyvyng religiously, havjTig 
such qualities of vertu as we have nott ffownd the like in no 
place ; for tlicr ys nott oon religious person thear butt that 
the can and doth use eyther imbrotheryng , wrytyng bookes 
with veiey flayre haund, makyng tlicr own ganiementes, 
harvyug, payntyng, or grafFyug.” 

The mortuary of Anthony Beck, another bishop of Durham, 
(1310,) was equally magnificent with that of his predecessor 
just named. Besides leaving to the church plate ‘and other 
articles of great •value, lie bequeathed to the cathedral amongst 
several vestments one of ted samit, embroidered with many 
small images of saints standing in quaint circles, ornamented 
with small pearls and silk, and an alb of the same work, with 
gold plntys about the edge, surrounded with small pearls of 
divers colours. Also a vestment of red cloth of Tars, em- 
broidered with golden archangels, which belonged to an 
English baron who was going with the king against the Scots, 
and there lost in battle. Walter Skirlaw, who was succes- 
sively bishop of Lichfield, Batli, and Durham, a long time 
before he was informed of the custom which prevailed of pre- 
senting mortuaries to the cathedral of Dtuham, gave the prior 
and convent liberty of choosing the best vestment which he 
possessed, and in furtheiance of this permission they sent a 
monk to the manor of Auckland, wlio selected a \ estment of 
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cloth of gold with precious orfrays, besides another of the 
same hind sumptuously embroidered which they destmed for 
the use of the high altar 

Another illustration of this species of decoration may be 
taken from sepulchral brasses These frequently give a 
portrait of the cope usually worn by the deceased ecclesiastic 
thus furnishing a most minute and faithful copy of the several 
designs which were wrought upon the habit It would be 
hopeless to seaidi in these days for tlie actual pioof of such 
a supposition as legards ecclesiastical costume but that it was 
the case will not reasonably 
admit of a doubt in the 
minds of those who have 
perused the evidence ad 
duccd m respect to the 
jupon and monument of the 
Black Fiince It miy not 
hovvevei be entirely without 
affording conoboration to 
these opinions to state that 
the writer lias remarked a 
strong resemblance betwixt 
the architectural forms on 
the orfrais of a cope rcpie 
sented in a brass to a puest 
in the church of Castle Ash 
by and a smiilai pattern 
wrought upon a vestment 
still existing m the posses 
sion of Mr Bow don of 'Southgato ^Jonsc Derbyshire 

In the sepulchral memorial saints arc represented standing 
under Gothic niches which have twisted shafts In the cor 
responding piece of embroidery now used tor a fiontnl hut 
iormcily for a cope the same peculiarity of shaft is obsen able 
lhere can in slioit be no icason wlntcvei foi disbelieving the 
fact that all the diesses whether seculai or ecclesiastical a* 
vve see them delineated in brass or marble or stone or wood 
were expressly meant to be the best portraits of the deceased 
that could be obtained fiom the nitist 

A work of the same nature, and exquisite as the frontal just 
olhuled to it would be perhaps impossible to find It is ft work 
in which architectural design accuracy of drawing .careful ex 
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prcs^ion of mouldings, crockets, fin mis, canopies, and pedestals, 
arc all so admunbly displayed that the needle which produced 
such masterly outlines i 3 not for an instant supposed capable 
of having finished the picture In this antependium of red 
a civet, all the architectural poition is of gold tambom It 
pourtrajs saints standing on .biaakets undei foliated aiches 
with open interlacing shafts, which lest on lions’ heads, and 
out of the shafts, as from a tice, spung houghs and acorns 
of gold Contrast this design with those on the thin caffetans 
of Adrianoplc, with the stuped brocades of Brousa, 01 the 
gaudy scaifs of Albania, (for it would be lowering the subject 
Jo speak of the degenerate taste which employs itself in wool- 
working, crochet, and braiding,) and it nses as fai abo\c all 
modern inventions as the matenals are m themselves moie 
precious, as well as more suitable to be employed by the 
hands of an English gentlewoman. 

CHARLES IIENRY HARTSHORN! 1 
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AN ACCOUNT OF SOME MONUMENTAL AND * 
WAYSIDE CROSSES, 

STILL REMAINING IN JJIE WEST OF CORNWALL. 

Tiie ancient crosses, which I would now present to public 
notice, belong to an early period of the history of our Church 
and country : tlio oldest of them to the' time when the Romans 
held sway in Britain { and the lcmaindcr to the period imme- 
diately succeeding the final departure of that people from 
these parts They may be legarded therefore as monuments'— 
of primitive Christianity, and ns a specimen of crosses which 
pievailed numerously, not only in Cornwall, but also, and 
perhaps more numerously, in other parts of ancient Britain 
It will be seen that they possess all the distinctive marks 
which our limited acquaintance with this subject leads us to 
look for m them , and also that they illustrate and confirm, in 
a remarkable manner, the liistoiy and character of the times 
to which I have ventured to attribute them. One great use 
of such antiquities is in the confirmation they afford to tra- 
dition, and that confirmation is the more valuable and inter- 
esting in propoition to the importance and interest of the 
history to which they refer. Now of all histories and tra- 
ditions, perhaps none are more valuable and more interesting 
than those which relate to the introduction and establishment 
of Christianity in. these islands , and yet it mustbe admitted 
there is scarcely any part of our history, as a Clmrch and nation, 
which is less gcncially known ! '““There are many who do not 
know that the religion of the Cross has prevailed in sonic 
portion or other of our land, without intermission, for nearly 
1800 jears * ; there are many who are incredulous on the 
point ; but of the generality of persons it must be said they 
have not thought upon the matter. When we think of 
Romans, we are predisposed to regard them only as heathens ; 
when we think of the aboriginal Britons, the horrors of 
pruidism present themselves to our imagination. But surely 
it cannot be unknown that a great many Romans were Chris- 
tians, even m the first century of the Christian era. It cannot 
he unknown that Christianity prevailed more in Britain during 

1 See Wiliams’ Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Cj mry, pp 49—62 
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the thud, 'fourth, and fifth centuries, than in any other part 
of the Roman dominions which at that tune compiehended a 
large portion of the known world We know these facts and 
many more which it would be tedious to rehearse here, but we 
do not generally make any effort to realize this part of our 
history It is the object of this «piper to turn attention to 
this subject The remote times to winch I would lead the 
reader’s thoughts, are npt umepresented by characteristic 
remains, which, few and frogmen tar} though they be, are yet 
venerable, interesting, and almost unknown 
In introducing these primitive Christian remains, I w ould 
jlivide them into three classes 

First, that of Roman crosses or incised slabs, for the 
Romans appear to have been instrumental in introducing and 
establishing Christianity on these shores 
The second, of Roman British slabs and crosses , and the 
third, of Irish crosses, which class resembles in nil its varieties 
the crosses still remaining m Ireland These last occupy 
chronologicall) the period intervening between the departure 
of the Romans from Britain, early m the fifth century, and the 
invasion and conquest of Cornwall by the ° 

Athelstan, early in the tenth 
The two first examples I adduce of Roman 
crosses are from St Just m Penwitli, a parish 
not far from the Land’s End, wheie many 
Roman corns have been found especially in 
the excavations and among the heaps of the 
ancient tin works The examples referred to 
are deposited in a recess m the chancel of the 
parish church, where the} weie placed by the 
late Rev John Bnller, formerly vicar of the 
parish The former of these, here figured, 
uas found built into the wall when the 
chancel was taken down in 1S34, to he le 
built It was probabl} a monument elected 
O'er the resting place of Silus, in the ceme 
tciy of the primitive foundation 6 , which occu 
pied the site of the present church The slab 
is of granite, and .about three feet six inches 


Saxons under 



k There are some rode beads cut 
«one sin lar to tho«e which formei 
rnamented the south doorway in ! 
lr n s oratory* m & garden wall ad) to 


mj, the churcl yard. Also a register of 
the existence of a chi rch in tli 4 spot in 
the time of Edward the Confessor 
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in length by fourteen inches in width, and nine in thickness. 
The inscription upon it is still legible, and is read thus in 
full, sitvs .hic iacet. Ou the adjoining side, the surface 
of which is more carefully chiselled, there is a line incised 
along the edge for a border, and in the middle, cut rather 
deeply, is a monogram representing a cross, and also the two 
Greek letters XP, the initial letters of the sacred word Christ. 
Those who arc acquainted with the Roman coins of the fourth 
and fifth centuries ; and who know also the “ Roma subter- 
ranea” of Aringhius ; or who have seen an interesting work 
lately published by Dr. Maitland, called “ The Church in the 
Catacombs,” will recognise in this figure a favourite monogram, 
of the early Roman Christians 

The next example, which is here figured, 
is a small cross with the same monogram i 
incised upon it. It was found in the cemc- 
tery of St. Helena’s chapel', on Cape Corn- ^ 
wall, or "St. Helen’s promontory, also in - _ 
the parish of St. Just. It measures about 
eleven inches by nine, and has the appearance 
ofhnving been a gable-cross. 

There is nothing save the monogram in this cross to mark 
it as Roman, but this it may be said is no slight evidence, 
for this sign was common and frequent among that people, 
and is not found at all on any remains known to be British. 
It was the sign which was represented on the coins of Con- 
stantine the Great, and upon the standard of the Roman 
empire during the reign of that first “nursiug- father” of the 
infant Church ; and may perhaps be taken, in these parts at 
least, as a distinguishing mark of Roman Christian remains- 
Nor is there any thing in its form as a gable cross winch 
betrays anachronism in our assumption. A gable cross im- 
plies a gable, ot at least a structure of some kind. Churches, 
such as they were, we know, were erected throughout the 
land prior to the reign of Diocletian, circa A.D. 300, for 
during this time the primitive Church was tried with a severe 
persecution, in which, it is stated, “ many churches were de- 
stroyed.” And as regards 'the matter of decorating chinches 
with crosses, we have sufficient allusion and intimation in the 
writings of fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries to assure 

•n the ancient oratories of Cornwall, in *»!■ " 
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ns that Christians not only erected the sign upon their 
churches, but painted and impressed them upon, "their door- 
ways, upon their houses,* upon their substance, and even upon 
their persons. Prom Eusebius we learn that Constantine the 
Great erected a statue of himself, in a public square at Home, 
holding a cross to commemorate* his. glorious victory over 
Maxentius j we learn also that he erected crosses in the chief 
streets of Constantinople and in lus' palace ; upon the outside 
of the great church which he built in that city, and also 
upon the altar within. ■ Crosses were introduced in and upon 
churches in this reign, “non tantum interdum sed et fre- 
quenter et quidem vetcri more.” These remarks will serve 
in some degree to enable us to realize the history and cha- 
racter of the early time to which I am referring. 

The next instance of a Roman cross which I would adduce 
is given in this illus- 
tration. It represents 
a little cross in the 
parish of St. Buryan, 
about three miles from 
the Land’s End. It is 
situated about a mile 
from the Church 
town,” in the corner 
of a road turning down 
to some ancient mins 
called " the Sanctu- 
ary” In dimensions ““T 1 *"* 

it is about two feet high by two feet in breadth, and one 
foot in thickness, and it stands on a massive base three feet 
square and about sixteen inches high. 

This cross I am inclined to attribute to' the Roman Chris- 
tians, because it is unlike the other ancient crosses which 
remain in this county ; and because, in the squareness and 
massiveness of its proportions, it possesses something of a 
-Byzantine character, and resembles in form the few illustra- 
tions which are preserved of the old crosses of Constantinople, 
-this however is only a conjecture, and like some antiquarian 
conjectures may he but a baseless dream. 

But there is one important feature in this cross deserving 
of particular notice, and which serves to draw our attention to 
lie subject of the crucifix, or human figure displayed upon 
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the cross It is well known that the idolatry or worship of 
this image among othcis, was boldly protested against by the 
Church m England, more than a thousand years ago When 
the so called second Council of Nice, in the year 787, sane 
honed the practice, Alenin attacked it, and Invmg produced 
scriptural authority against it « transmitted the same, in the 
name of the bishops of the Church of England, to the emperor 
Charlemagne, who having protested and written against the 
error, summoned a council at Trankfort, in the year 794, m 
which the worship of all images was denounced, and the 
decrees of the second Council of Nice “were rejected, dc 
spised, and condemned ” But though the w orslup of images 
was thus denounced, it appears that the human figure was 
caned and depicted on the cross, even in the time of Con- 
stantine The historian of tins great cmpeior says that he 
erected crosses in the pnncipal streets of Byzantium, hut m 
his palace he erected “ the sign of the Lord’s passion,” and 
with such honour did this prince regard that figure, that “ I 
do believe,” says the historian, “the pnnee regards it as the 
palladium of Ins empire ” Lactantius, a writer of this time, 
it is said, saw this figure, and alludes to it thus, 

Respice me # * * 

Ome mantis clayis fixus brtcto«que hcertos 
Atque ingens lateris vulnus, cerne fnde fluorem 
Sangumeam, fossosque pedes art usque cruentes 

I learn also fiom Gretzer that the crucifix was in use even 
m the time of Tertullian, who lived before Constantine, and 
Prudentius, who wrote some years after Lactantius, evidently 
refers to more than a mere cross Such allusions and references 
might be multiplied on tins subject fiy those who have access 
to the necessary books I will not however detain the reader 
longer on this matter, than merely to state that the human 
figure displayed upon the little cross before us, is no evidence 
against the antiquity I am disposed to claim for it This 
figure is carved upon many crosses in Ireland, and upon 
several round towers, which it appeals were erected not much 
later* than the fifth and sixth centuries 

With a brief allusion to pieces of Roman pottery stamped 
with parts of a cioss and the monogram, in the possession of 
Mr Ihonuts Kent, of Padstow , m this county 4 , and reminding 

4 r*ample*ofHo nan fictile vessels tliuj occurrence in t! if corn try A frujtiWJ * 
ornamented arc bel eved to be of verj rare of Samian fou> 1 at CSUcnck V olk 
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the reader of the many Roman coins which arc impressed v ith 
the sacred signs above stated, I will close this notice of Roman 
Christian remains. I lmi c adduced a few, but I trust sufficient, 
to turn attention to the facts so much neglected, which justify 
the belief that the Romans, during their sojourn in these 
islands, were in' some part Christians. AVc cannot realize 
the early history of the Clmrcb without admitting this. 

We may readily suppose that the Britons among whom the 
Romans lived, were not backward in receiving the true faith, 
for they were invoked, both Romans' and Britons, in one 
common persecution, which was inflicted by their rulers on 
account of the Christian faith. This trial doubtless united 


them, tmd drew them closer to 
each other in bonds of amity 
and it may be consanguinity. t A 

Wc find on various incised V, ' 

monumental slabs in tliis Ip 1 : ^ i 

comity, Roman and British . fp, ' 

names, evidently proving that far/, F. 

such relationship actually cx- Fpp 

is ted e . I have drawn only two of ( } ?r»| * 

these slabs, for the others have | V l. <5 ? L 

no cross or other sign by which A*/T£ A 

they may be distinguished as Li 

memorials of Christians. The s f,pLp . ; 
former- of these is here given : a ’ 

it is a rough unhewn slab of Ar&i ’ '< ‘ 

granite, about eight feet in »1 

length. The inscription upon r 

it is thus Tendered, cuwsius * 

me 1ACET CVNOMORI FILIUS. fc~ 7 

Here we have Roman letters and a Roman 
inscription, purporting an intimate connection /aff 
between a Briton and a Roman. On the 




opposite or reverse side of this inscribed ‘jMU 
surface there is a large Tau cross, which we k*," 1 ’ Ri 

may suppose indicates that the person ’to , . |v 
whom the memorial was erected was a Christian, f **> > Btf 
There is also something engraved just above the ’ L 

names, now almost obliterated; it has the ap- 

> n the Roman station, and now in * See Borlaso’s Antiquities of Cornwall 
™ P° s »M>on of Sir W. Lawson, Hart , is pi. 35. p 391. 
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pearance of two crosses one before the name of the son anil 
the other before that of the father It may however have 
been intended for a branch Carew, m his f Survey of Corn 
wall ” gives the following interesting episode on this cross or , 
“ grauedstone ‘ In a highe way neere tins toune (namely t 

Fowey) there licth a big pnd^long moore stone contaynmg 
the remainder of certame ingraued letters purporting some 
memorable antiquity as it sbouldc seenie but past ability of 
reading Not many yeres sithence a gentleman duelling not ? 
farre off was persuaded by some information or imagination 
that treasnie lay hidden under this stone wherefore m a fair { 
moone shine night thither with certame good felloives he s 
liyeth to dig vp a w orbing they fall then labor sbortneth j 
their hope lncrea&eth a pot of gold is the least of their ex 
pectation But see the clnuucd 1 In the midst of their toyl 1 
mg the shie gatbenth cloudes the moone light is ouerevd 
with darknesse, downe fals a mightie showre vp nsetli a 
blustering tempest the thonder crachith, the lightning flash 
ith in conclusion our money seekers washed in stead of 
loden, or loden with water in stead of yellow earth and 
more afiaid then bust are forced to abandon their enter 
pnse and seeke shelter of the next house they couldc get 
into* Whether this procedith from a naturall accident or 
a working of the diuell I will not undertake to define 
It may bee, God giuetli bun such power ouer those who 
begin a matter upon couetousnesse to game by extraordi 
narie meancs and prosecute it with a wronge in cutring 
and breaking another man s laud withouten ins leave and 
direct the end theieof to the prince s defrauding whose pre 
rogatne challengitli these casualties ' - This big long mooa 
stone has long since been set up right again and is non still 
to be seen near Castledour on the road to TWcj about a 
mile out of that interesting little pnmitne town 
The other incised slab of tins character is one which Ins 
already been noticed in this Journal 8 It is the monument 
of ‘ Ismoc Yitahs the son of Torncus ’ w Inch had long 
served the purpose of a gate post and is at present presen cu 


* A t m lar fate 1 as attended mor tl an 
th » one p. rty of the bu ters of jellow 
eaitlu Tt ere are many well n« d 
accounts of barrow hun er* be njt U u» 
of c taVen tl e m d t of tl e r spo 1 ani 
oesertedly drcncl cd If t ot terr fied Let 


ph lo opl ers acco t for this ebaunce 
as tl ey may 1 pror ss to rtls e on b * 

I bel cte to 1 avc 1 appened * tr f * 
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remain, though in a ruined state * 1 The churches or oratones 
they elected correspond in general character with those jet 
remaining m Ireland, and we have wayside crosses here 
which also resemble those m Iieland It is not unfair to 
suppose that these mosses, weie cut during the lifetime of the 
missionanes I have referred to .above 

The examples which 
our w oodcuts illustrate 
lep resent three nume- 
rous classes The first 
of them which is here 
shewn was sketched in 
a village in the parish 
of St Buryan, in the 
west, called " crouzen 
w raze,” i e “cioss and 
circle,” m the old Coi- 
nish language, a name 
evidently taken from 
this little cross, nidi 
eating the respect with 
which it w ns regarded 
It is not moie than 
three feet high above 
the giound, and is 
hewn m granite 

The next example 
heie figured is taken 
flora the market place 
or open space of a vil- 
lage near the church 
of St Buryan, called 
after the custom m 
Cornwall, “ the church 
town ” 

The cioss id this in- 
stance is formed with 

a human figure, the 

arms of winch are extended at right angles with the hod), 
upon a disc or lound-licadcd stone post Tn the church) ard 

of ( orn*#H 
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on the soltth sulc of the cluucli, and not fm fiom the porch, 
there is another largcj and handsomer cross It is a Giceh, 
or Maltese cioss, the limbs of winch arc bound by a circle, 
on the western side of it there is a human figure extended m 
the usual way, and on the east side there aic five roundels, 
one m the centre and one at Cjjcli extremity These arc sup- 
posed to represent the five wounds This cross is also raised 
upon granite steps, and picscnts an elegant appearance 

Another form of t]ic Cornish 
cross is figured m the annexed 
illustration, sketched from the 
church) ard in Sancrecd, a parish 
about tour miles from Penzance 
It stands about six feet lugli 
above the giouud, and is more 
ornamented than the gcneiality 
of crosses m this pait of the 
countiy In this instance it will 
be observed that the disc or head 
of the stone is cut into the foim 
of a cross, and the figure dis- 
phjed upon it is crowned The 
ornament on the front smfncc of 
the shaft seems to be a Idly in a 
vase, which is placed on a base 

The tmngular ornament nm- 
mng up along the side of the 
'‘haft, is a pattern common upon 
British ornaments of jeweller), 
and upon articles of earthen 
wore 

These examples will seive, I 

trust, to give a geneial idea of 

the character of the Cornish w a) side crosses In minute 
detail and execution there is some difference between most of 
them, but in general outline they mnj be said to belong to 
one great class 

-There is a feature m these crosses winch should not be 
overlooked, it will be observed that they are Greet a os&es, 
as arc also those found m otliei outlymg and lock) parts of 
Britain, wlnthci the original inhabitants fled from the tyranny 
and persecution of the Saxons, who lnd been invited to dc- 
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fend them fiom other invading foes This cncumshnce calls 
om attention to a well attested fact of our Church history as 
to its communion with the eastern branch of the Chmch 
Catholic loi though Christianity w as introduced hither as 
we have seen by the instrumentality of the Homans it is 
equally true that at the 'tunc pf St Augustine s arrival into 
Lngland the British Chmch w as strictly obscrv ing the customs 
and cciemomts of the e istein communion professedly rc 
ceived tlnough Iicnoms bishop of Lyons who was the dis 
ciplt ofPolycaip the disciple of St John Ihe fonn of onr 
ancunt ciosses illustrates and confirms tlus portion of our 
history md it would appear moreovei, that tins was the pn 
nutive foim of the cross and that which was most generally 
employed bcfoie the disagieement between the rival branches 
of the Chmch at Constantinople and Rome which led to their 
assuming distinct forms as then lespective badges 

In the war of extermination wngcJ by the Saxons aftei 
then conversion at the mstigation of St Augustine against 
the small remnant of the eastern commurton in Wales and 
Cornu nil the Latin cioss was the standard of the invaders 
1 he only cause of offence on the pait of the Welsh and 
Cornish seems to have been then firm determination to retain 
fietdom m the exercise of 
then own ceremonies The 
vvai thus begun was un 
equally maintained for seie 
lal centuries till generation 
nftei generation inherited 
bittei linticd of the Sixon 
nunc At length, over 
coming by nmnbeis Atbcl 
stan forced /las conquest 
even to the’* lands l.nd 
near which pldcc on a 
mound or barrow situate 
beside the nncicht British 
road tlieic is this Latin 
cross It stands ncai the 
place to which ti adit ion 
points as the 1 battle field 
where many Qormsh men iwa.x 

wire slaughtered while defending their ancient rights and 
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privileges.* Another rude stone in this vicinity Ims a sword 
engraved deeply upon it, with the point dovvmv ards, also re- 
presenting in form a Latin cross. These, in all probability, 
aie monuments of Saxon triumph. 

We have now seen the use of these crosses in the confir- 
mation they afford to history j let ine, in conclusion, allude to 
their original use, and the object of their erection. 

In “Dives ct pauper,” a woikc emprynted by Wynken de 
Worde, in 1490, theie # is the following quaint assertion : “For 
tliys reason ben crosses by y wayc, than whan folke passynge 
see the crosses, they shotdde thynkc on Ilym that dc)ed on 
)* crovssc, and worshippe Hym above al thyng.” This may 
have been the reason in dc Worde’s time, and perhaps was 
partly so, even in the early days when these crosses were 
erected ; but the alleged reason in the old writers, and object 
of wayside crosses was, to “ guide and guard the way to the 
church.” With respect to the former of these objects, I can 
attest that very many pf these crosses evidently still answer 
this purpose, to wlncli they were originally appointed. In 
several parishes there are “church paths” still kept up by the 
parish, along which crosses, or bases of crosses, yet remain, 
and generally it will be found that they point toward the 
church. Where the path, has been, as in most cases, oblite- 
rated and lost, the crosses in some instances still remain, not 
facing the west according to the invariable rule regarding 
church ciosscs, but pointing and guiding in the direction of 
the church. As to the allegation that they “guard the nag 
to the church,” there can be little doubt that in those early, 
and it may be “ superstitious” times, such was regarded to 
be the efficacy of the holy sign. 

hVt ti\esc remarks I win conclude tiVs paper, doping tiW 
I have not turned the thoughts of my renders unprofitably to 
the interesting subject of the early history of Clmstianity in 
our laud; and if this memoir should, however unwoitliily, 
produce further notices of primitive Christian antiquities, I 
shall be greatly rewarded. Such visible and tangible evi- 
dences at this time will avail much, and cause the lnstqry of 
the ages to which they belong to be lealized and practically 
believed 
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No port of our ancient clmrclics lias so completely baffled 
the enquiries of antiquaries, architectural students, ami eccle- 
siologists, as the low side windows which so frequently occur 
near the west end of the chaucel, usually on the south side, 
but sometimes on the north, and sometimes on both sides; 
occasionally also near the east end of the nave, and in otlicr 
situations. It is difficult to give any definition of them that 
will apply to them all, excepting that they are always below 
the range of the other windows, and generally very near the 
ground. They are' frequently walled up, and this appears to 
have been done' at some remote period ; many of them, how- 
ever, still remain open, and are now glazed, but in such cases 
the glazing is hliyays modem, and they do not appear to have 
been, originally glazed ; in several instances wooden shutters 
remain, which ^appear to he. original, and in many more the 
hinges or fastenings remain. 

Examples may be found of all periods ; but prior to the 
thirteenth century they are rare : after that period they become 
comparatively common, and traces of them belonging to tins 


low si nr windows 


ind the tvto following centimes me numerous m most parts of 
the (ounhy Probably the cailicst example remaining is that 
at Caistor, Northamptonshire, published m tins Journal*, 
from a drawing by Mr Ilartshomc, which appeal's to belong 


to the Anglo Saxon period, 
as shewn by the long and 
short work m the jimbs, 
though the upper put of 
tlic window has been re 
built in tilt fourteenth cen 
turj 

Of the twelfth century 
few examples have been 
noticed there is one which 
appears to belong to that 
period on the south side of 
the clnnccl at St Margaret s 
at Cliff Kent, but this is 
rather n doubtful example 
Vnothei, at North IIinLscy, 
Berkshire there seems no 
reason to doubt the louml 
head and the Norrrmn 
mouldings arc decisive It 
is situated on the south 
side of the chancel, nnmc 
aiatcly to the east ot the 
chancel arch, which was of 
early Noiman clunctci, 
until it w as recently altered 
^he south doorway is also 
Norman, and the low'd part 
°f the walls belong to the 
same age, though all the 
windows are subsequent in 
^ci tions Another, also on 
the south side of the chan 
eel of St Giles s. North 
anipton, may still be tiaced 
on the extenor, and is dis 
tinct in the interior 
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Of tlic tlmteenth ccntmy tlicrc arc examples al Rajilon, 
Suffolk, Elsficld, and Cowley, Oxfordshire All these ire 



clearly of the Lari} English style 
Thai at EAsfieW is icnnikaUe fox 
liaving i stone seat and desk foinicd 
iu the sill in the intei 101 

Another nt Akcley, Buckingham 
■?lnre, also on the south side, has a 
trefoiled head, and is late in the style 
The one at Itajdon, Suflolk, 
(engrmed in Brandon’s Analysis,) 
is a very elegant e\ample, foiming 
pait of the design with a single 
light window ^having a tiefoilcd^ * 
head, and a trptoil pierced thiough 
tlic solid head 'above, the l6w side 
window itself* has also & trefoiled 
head below tlic transom this still 
retains the original shutter' 

The same arrangement of a lan 
cet window divided by a transom 
occurs at W ittcnasli, Wanuck- 
slnre, and i» frequently used 
At Oakragton, Cambndgcsbire, 
(engraved m Paley’s Manual,) 
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there are 'two square openings below the sill of the win- 
dow these are now glazed. 1 

At Btickncll, Oxfordshire, there are three, one on the north 
side of the chancel, lancet-shaped on the outside, with a square- 
headed opening within, and one on each side of the nave, near 
the east end, of a wide lancet form,»with a round-headed recess 
over each on the inside : there were probably chantry altars 
at each of the tuo latter places, (see illustration at the head 
of this Article.) 

Of the fourteenth century, at 
Over, Cambridgeshire, are two, 
early in the Decorated style, and 
perhaps belonging to the end 
of the previous century. They 
are opposite to each other, on the 
north and south sides of the 
chancel, of the form called the 
Carnarvon window, or the square- 
headed trefoil, and arc not later 
than Edward I. At Binstead, Isle 
of Wight, is one of piecisely the 
same form, (engraved in Wealc’s 
Quarterly Papers.) 

At Offchurch, Warwickshire, is 
one of a similar form on the 
south side of the chancel, which is Early English, and it 
is not clear whether the low side window is original or an 
insertion. 

At Lillington and Dunchurch, Warwickshire, they are small 
square-headed openings, quite plain, about two feet high and 
one wide At Barton, Warwickshire, a Decoiated low side 
'vmdow is inserted in the north wall of an Early English 
chancel 

At Cubington, Warwickshire, the chancel of which is 
JJccorated, the low side window on the south side is of 
toe same style, a single light, with a cinquefoil head, about 

it- 6 in high by I ft. 6 in. wide On the north *side 
insc”* > ^ ,er P oor ^ >er P en ^i cu ^ av w01 'k> evidently on 

At Long Compton, Warwickshire, on the south side of the 
c auce ^ ^ a recess m the wall with a tiefoil head, and in the 

V0L 1V - m f 
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back of it arc two small square openings side by side, with a 
soit of ‘solid mulhon between 

At Morton Bagot, also in Warwickshire, is an elegant 
example early in this style, w ith a trefoil pierced tlirough a 
sobd held, the loner part divided by a transom as m otlier 
instances . .* 

At Somerton, Oxfordshire, on the noith side of the chancel 
is a singular example the window is a single light, long and 



nan on, with Decorated jtneery in the head divided b) *» , 
thick transom below which the opening does not appear to 
ha\e been glued In \the interior is a recess with a sort 
of shoulder, 1 as if there had been a seat b} the side of the 
opening agreeing m tln4 lcspect with Ilsfield and some 
others i 
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‘ At Wliitwell, llutland- - 
shire, the low side window' 
is of two lights trefotfed, 
with a quatrefoil in the 
head, and is set in a recess 
close to the south-west 
angle of the chancel, with . 
a bold hood-mould over it, J 
terminated by the corbel- *, 
heads usual in this style. 
For this remarkable exam- \ 
pie we arc indebted tb the 
note-hook of the late Rev. . 
II. D. G. Baker, of Stain- I 
ford, whose loss will long 
he felt by his friends, .1 
and by all ■ archaeologists 
who had an opportunity of 
knowing the value of his 
accurate and careful obser- 
vation. 




At Garsington, Oxford- 
shire, a plain window of 
two lights, situated on the 
south side of the chancel, 
nearest the west end, has 
the lights continued down 
below the level of the other 
windows, with a transom in 
place of the sill, and the 
two square openings thus 
formed have evidently been 
nsed as low side windows. 
The iron-work in them ap- 
pears to have been original, 
but they do not appear to 
have been originally glazed, 
ibc window opposite to 
this on the north side has 
also low side openings 
under it of the same cha- 



racter, and also had original iron bars. 
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At Ardley, Oxfordshire, a 
square-headed window of two 
lights with Decorated tracery 
of a flowing character, the 
lights divided by a transom, 
below "which were the low ride- 
openings. 

The most remarkable ex- 
ample hitherto noticed is per- 
haps that at Prior Crawdcn's 
chapel at Ely, which is on the 
"first floor, having a room under 
it. The low side window is in 
the usual situation on the south 
side, at some distance from the 
altar, and as there is no nave, 
not far from the west end of 
the chapel. This example is 
not easily reconciled with any 
of the existing theories respect- 
ing the use of these openings ; 
being about ten feet from the 
ground it could not well be 
used for confession, and would 
seem to shew that they were 
used for some internal purpose 
rather than external. There 
is a similar example at “La 
Sainte Chapelle” in Paris, at a 
still greater height from the 
ground. This example is the 
more singular from the fact”" 
of there being a second chsptl 
below, and no low side wiif/ 
dow in this lower chapel. Tt|h 
remarkable openings at fiie 
back .of the sedilia at Dc^-- 
chester, Oxfordshire, have been 
described as belonging to this 
class; but those were origi- 
nally glazed, some of the 
painted glass being of the 
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same age' and made to fit the openings, which seems to mark 
them ns distinct from this class, though their use is equally 
obscure. 

Of the fifteenth ccntuiy examples arc numerous, and fre- 
quently insertions in earlier walls. 

At Clmddcsley Corbett, Worcestershire, a window of two 
lights, square-headed, with straight-sided sub-orchcs to the 
lights, is inserted under .a very good Decorated window on 
the south side. 

At Eccleshall, Staffordshire, a sqUarc-headed uindow of 
three lights is inserted under a lancet window, cutting off the 
lower part of it, and having a wooden lintel. This is in a 
fine Early English chancel. 

At Blisworth, Northamptonshire, 
the low side window on the north 
side of the chancel has a trefoil 
head and a squares dripstone over 
it. There is another on the south 
side, but that is quite plain. 

At Swnvesey, Cambridgeshire, 
is one in a remarkable situation, 
near the east end of the south 
aisle of the nave; which is sepa- 
rated from the chancel aisle only 
by a low wall, on which has been 
a screen; against the screen was 
a clianlrj’ altar, and between the 
altar and the piscina belonging to 
it was- this opening, , so that the 
priest otUciaiiu^ at. J.br. xdkar j».usl 
have been quite close to the low 
side window-.' ' . 

At Helle’sdon, Norfolk, is a very good example, with the 
original wooden shutter nnd iron- work perfect. 

At Wethcrall, Cumberland, there is a late example on the 
south side of the chancel ; it is of two lights, round-headed, 
with a square dripstone over them. Between the head of 
"lett ' T * n ^ ow anc ^ the dripstone is cut in good old English 

" ©rate pro ammo iSHill. Thornton, abbas.” 

Hiere v^as a Benedictine priory here. On the splay of tho 
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semicirculai nich of a doorway in the same chmcb and of the 
same date as tins window is another inscription \ 

* Ontc pro nnfmo Xtfcfjtn SSltt&cnl * 

Tor this notice and a few others we are indebted to the ( 
manuscript notes of the late Mr Rickman now m the pos 
session of the Oxford Architectural Society Wc are also 
indebted to that Society foi the use of the w oodcuts of Buck 
nell Elsfield and Garsmgton which were engraved for their * 
Guide to the Neighbourhood of Oxford 
The most remarkable specimen of these openings is that at i 
Other}, near Bridgewater Somersetshire It is not a separate 
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window, but merely a square opening in the lower part of one 
bglit of a late two-light Perpendicular window, having the 
wooden shutter and the iron-work remaining It is in the 
usual situation on the south side of the chancel ( a ) ; but the 
opening would be entirely concealed from almost c\ cry point 
of view by a buttress supporting the central tower; which 
projects immediately in front'* of it, and so close to it as to 
present any person from standing or kneeling on the outside 
of it, hut a hole is cut tlirough the buttress (< tl) in a direct 
lme with this opening, either for the purpose of enabling some 
person to see out, or to make a light in the window visible to 
parsers by. The distance from the outside of the buttress to 
the opening appears too great for the purpose of confession. 
Prom the jamb of this window is a squint into the south 
transept . 

A very singular example occurs in Winchester College 
chapel, on the south side, near the screen ; one of the lights 
of a thrcc-light window is divided by a transom with an 
arched head under it ; the lunges of the shutter remain : 
it is now blocked up by one of the buttresses of the toner, 
which was built about fifty years after the chapel, but as tho 
foundations are known to have given way, tilts 'buttress is 
probably of later date. The low side opening is about ten feet 
from the ground, both inside and outside, which docs not 
seem to agree with any one of the theories for its use 

The theories and conjectures that have been started to 
account for these openings are almost endless 

1 They were called lyclinoscopcs by the Cambridge Cam- 
den Society, on the assumption that they w ere for the purpose 
of watching the pasclial light, a theory w Inch the Society has 
since acknowledged to be untenable. 

*• The theory which is at present most prevalent is that 
they were confessionals This is said to be the oldest, and 
jo be supported by tradition. It lias lately lcccived addi* 
tionnl support from Mr. E. J. Cnilos, who called attention, 
m the Gentleman’s Magazine for October, IS 10, to the follow - 
mg passage in a letter iiom Bedyll to Cromwell at tho tpno of 
he suppression of monnstcncs ,“Wc think it best that Urn 
place where these friars have been wont to hear outumd ion* 
c °mcrs at certain times of the year, bo walled up, 
nncl that use to be foiedonc for ever.” This passage applies 
on v t° the monks of a paiticulm ordci , lmt Mi. Carlos ob* 
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senes that if an irregular practice of this hind existed m 
parochial churches and there were places requiring to be , 
nailed up it would be in the province of the ordinal} to 
direct it to be done 

But the injunctions issued by the bishops and other ordi 
naries of that period are extant well known and have been 
closely scrutinised and no swell ordinance has been brought 
to light Other objections to tins theory have been noticed 
as the} obviously occurred in describing particular examples 
Those of Prior Craw dens chapel and 'La Sainte Chapelle 
are not easy to surmount 

S Tor lepers to assist at mass this conjecture is attributed 
to Dr Rock whose character and studies give great weight to 
his opinion and entitle it to respect and consideration hut 
the facts that some arc so close tej the ground that it would 
be necessaiy for the lepers to he down to ^ee through them 
that others would be some feet above their heads and that 
very few command a view of the altai platform seem decisive 
against this theory 

4 For excommunicated persons doing penance prepantor) 
to their being rc admitted into the church The same objee 
tions which apply to No 3 apply to this also 

5 To place a light m to scare away evil spuds from the 
church) md The situation of these windows is generally not 
convenient for such a purpose, and the existence of such a 
practice in this country rcquucs confirmation although wt 
arc aware tint in Irunco numerous examples nro found of 
stone pillars ui churchyards with an opening for a lantern at 
the top said to have been used for this purpose 

C ihat the) were ofiertor} windows thcorv i sup 
ported b) Mr Pale) who adds It appears that the) orip 
nated from an order of recluses or soltfaru who had their 
oratories contiguous io or ndjoimng churches and who not 
being allowed to communicate with an) nsscmbl) of men 
had these little windows constructed lit per fenestram I>os 
sunt nil nussas per nnnuS { s«iccrdotum oblntiones ofierre 
Sec Marten c dc Antiqius J cclesia, Ritibns hb i cap u 
art vi sict 7 b i 
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The objections to tins theory ore, first, Hint the du cllmgs of 
the recluses were so contiguous to the churches, that the only 
access to them often was. through the church, being sometimes 
in the room over the \estry, by the side of the chancel, m other 
cases in the tower, moic frequently in the 100 m over the porch, 
erroneously called the parvi^e, nnd the openings for their use 
from these rooms into the church frequently exist Secondly , 
the inconvenient situation of the low side window s for such a 
purpose, as before stated in the objections to No 3 

7 For the acolytes to pass the thunblo through, foi the 
purpose of having the charcoal blown up to a red heat ui the 
open air before the incense was put on, thereby a\oiding the 
unpleasant fumes which arise from charcoal when first lighted 

’The objections to this thcoiy are that there aie no records 
or tradttions of such a custom, or directions foi it in the 
rubrics of the Mfssal, and the same observations winch were 
applied to No 3 apply in part to this also, though the situa- 
tion of these openings is generally moro convenient for such 
an object, than for most of the others which have been 
mentioned 

8 To enable a man or boy to look out for the approach of the 
priest, and ring the little bell to announce it to the people , 
the other windows being too high from the giound for that 
purpose, these openings being always so placed that the rope 
lmm the sanctus bell over the chancel arch, would naturally 
hang very near them, or could be easily made to do so, 
whether on the east or the west side of the screen This is 
the only theory that has been mentioned which applies to 
those which are in the upper story 

the objections to it aie the want of authority for the anti- 
quity of the custom of ringing the little bell on the appioadi 
°f the pnest, though its veiy general use in all parts of the 
country seems to shew that it is not a modern practice , and 
he inconvenient situation of many of these windows foi the 
purpose, being so close to the ground, and so placed as to 
command a very shoit distance only 

^ Tor the distribution of alms either in money oi in biead 
nianj of them are conv cniently situated for this purpose, and 


i Sz » e view uken ,n tiie uxt 4 1 

S .™ Uer 5 debeo id quod pr: 
‘?\VT: nWuS m Re S ul * Soli tar, orv 
1U ui <1,,° n-cluso [oratom 
, 0,111 wclone contiguum qj 


tenua idem Solitanus per fenestram ej is 
dem oratom possit ad missas per inai us 
sacerdotum oblaliones offeree * J — Marline 
de Antiquis Lcclesiar limbus lib 1 cap 
it art ti sect 7 
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First their style of ornament * 

Second the comparative and total absence of this ornament 
at the end for hafting thus shewing how much of the weapon 
was inserted into the handle 

'third the first appearance of the stop ndge 
Fourth the sides of the # cejt being made to overlap the 
blade slightly by hammering and not casting 

Ihe ornamenting on these w eapons is produced in the most 
simple way being a rude hind of engraving 01 indenting of 
the surface by means of a punch ihe style of these deco 
rations is remarkable as it exhibits the zigzag and rope orna 
ments so frequently regarded as characteristics of Borman 
design but which m the examples before us as in man) 
othei instances m Iieland must claim a far higher antiquity 
Me may regard them as the untaught effoits of a people who 
had leached to a certain stage of civilization and vie may 
suppose that they were suggested by the close observation of 
objects of common use or occurrence among them winch 
their taste led them to appl) to the purposes of decoration 
As illustrative of this idea it is evident that the lotus flower 
the addei oi the wings of birds afforded to the ancient 
Egyptians models by which to foiui the capitals of their pil 
lais then cups piocessional staves head dresses and so forth 
Again amongst the earlv Greeks the ram s horn and acanthus 
leaf were modeled into the capitals of columns and other 
examples of the like land could be adduced fiom the archi 
tecture of the ancient Hindoos and Mexicans on the same 
principle ihe coils and knots of ropes as well as fish scales 
and certain lands of fishes while wntlnng in their death 
agonies afforded to the imaginative minds of the Aomadic 
Celtic tribes the primary ideas for designing ornaments for 
their weapons and other articles in common use These 
ornaments after a time assumed those conventional forms 
which we now see, and were applied by then descendants to 
the purposes of decoration m geneial 
The next example of the wedge shaped celt is peculiarly 
interesting as it affords an unique instance of the stop ridge 
formed m a peculiar way by carving a socket for the handle 
out of the solid metal of the celt pi 1 hg 7 I am not prepared 
to say that this cutting away of the uietd is not an cfloit at 
construction made long subsequent to the original casting 
with a view to render this implement as serviceable as those 
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inches in length by at the blade, and 5 inches hi 1 
by Sf at the blade. These weapons were cast by * 
pouring the melted metal into the exposed indented moi 

Celt-jioulds of Bronze. 

In the British Museum X observed and made sleet cl’ 
two examples of bronze celt-moulds, and though the sup 
tion that these antiques are matrices for celts has been dei 
I hope to shew that they are veritable moulds*. First, i 
examine their construction and design, we find that they 
sist of two equal parts, fitting to one another with the ir 
accuracy, and having, down their vertical edges, correspond 
elevations and depressions in the form of a fine ridge 
hollow, causing them to be, as it were, dovetailed into r 
another when placed together. On the exterior of each 1 
of the mould, pi. 2, figs. C, 8, there is a loop close to the top, 
mouth; and two projecting nobs close to the lower man 
or reversed apex of the flattened cone. These appliances u 
evidently to assist in tying the two pieces together, as 
shewn by the drawing, pi. 3, fig. 9 : a contrivance simple oi 
perfect in design, and essential to the working of the impl> 
ment. The loop of the celt to be cast is formed by a pro 
jection on one half of the vertical edges of the mould, whic. 
lies so close to the opposing surface, that none of the flak 
metnl could flow between. 

We find, that when the two parts of the monld are placed 
together, they project nearly an inch above the top of the 
celt to be cast, and when viewed from above they present n 
circular opening into which the metal was poured. At either 
side of this opening a small square space lias been cut away, 
apparently to receive the transverse arms of a wedge-shaped 
piece of metal, which was let down i: centre of the 
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mould to' form the core or hollow in the interior of the celt. 
The form of this wedge may have been that shewn in pis. 2, 3, 
figs. 9, 10. The engiaVing of the interior of the mould, pi. 2, 
fig. 5, with its celt still remaining attached, exhibits a groove 
cut in the upper portion of the mould at right angles to the 
square side openings for the, .core- wedge, a contrivance evi- 
dently intended to prevent the wedge fiom shifting its true 
position in the slightest degree. The foregoing remaiks will 
apply with equal justness to the bronze celt-moitld, pi. 3, 
figs 5, G, 7, 8. Pig. 7 «, shews a projection in the metal on 
the interior of the mould, which answered the same use as 
the groove for the core-wedge, previously mentioned 
The idea I believe most usually entertained by English anti- 
quaries with regard to the antiques which I have just described, 
is, that they are cases for celts, and not cell-moulds j and the 
argument in favour of this supposition is the alleged im- 
possibility of casting bronze out of bronze. This supposed 
difficulty is at once got rid of, by the fact of its being a 
common practice with brass and iron founders, to cast brass 
from brass, or iron from brass, or brass from iron, as the case 
may be, simply by first smoking the interior of the metal 
matrix with the flame of an oil lamp, or a piece of tarred 
rope. If the above objection to these antiques being celt- 
moulds was \alid, the argument in favour of their being 
cases would not hold, because they must have been cast on 
the celt , in order to fit it with such perfect accuracy as they 
are seen to do It is a singular fact, and one which bears 
strongly in favour" of these antiques being indeed moulds, that 
the “ mould” from the British Museum, pi. 2, fig 7, and the 
Irish celt, pi 1 , fig. 9, exhibit on the interior of the former, and 
the surface of the latter, an incrustation of a semi- vitrified sub- 
stance, which can be picked off with the point of a knife, and 
which appears to be a fused varnish of some kind or another, 
with which the interior of the mould was smeared, previous 
to the casting from it being made This vitrified incrusta- 
tion is often to be seen on Irish celts of the fifth class, that 
to which the celt w c have alluded belongs. 

With the exception of the bronze celt-moulds which are in 
the .British Museum, and one of the stone celt-moulds which 
ls in the ‘University collection, all the illustrations of this 
paper have been made from specimens in the museum of the 
Boj’al Irish Academy. geo. v du noter. 
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inches m length b} 4| at the blade, and 5 inches In length 
by 3f at the blade These weapons were cast by simply 
pouring the melted metal into the cvpdscd indented mould b 

Cut moiids of Broxzi 

In the British Museum 1 oldened and made sketches of 
two examples of bronze celt moulds and though the supposi 
tion that these antiques ore matrices for celts has been denied 
I hope to shew that the} me \cntnblc moulds' First if we 
examine their construction and design w c find tint they con 
sist of two equal parts fitting to one another with the nicest 
accurac} and having down their \crticnl edges corresponding 
elections and depressions in the form of a fine ridge and 
hollow earning them to be as it were dovetailed into one 
another when placed together On the exterior of each half 
of the mould pi 2 figs 0 8 there is a loop close to the top or 
mouth and two projecting nobs close to the lower margin 
or reversed apex of the flattened cone these appliances are 
evidently to assist in tying the two pieces together as is 
shewn by the drawing pi 3 fig 9 a contmance simple and 
perfect m design ami essential to the 'working of the imple 
meiit The loop of the celt to be cast is formed by a pro 
jection on one half of the vertical edges of the mould winch 
lies so close to the opposing siufacc that none of the fluid 
metal could flow between 

We find tint when the two parts of the mould are placed 
together they project neaily an inch above the top of the 
celt to be cast and when viewed from above the} present a 
circular opening into which the metal was poured At either 
side of this opening a small square space has been cut away 
apparently to leceive the transverse arms of a wedge shaped 
piece of metal which was let down into the centie of the 
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mould to' form the core or hollow in the interior of the celt. 
The form of this w edge may have been that shewn in pis. 2, 3, 
figs 9, 10. The engraving of the interior of the mould, pi 2, 
fig. 5, with its celt still remaining attached, exhibits a groove 
cut in the upper portion of the mould at right angles to the 
square side openings for the, .core- wedge, a contrivance evi- 
dently intended to prevent the wedge from shifting its true 
position in the slightest degree. The foregoing remarks will 
apply with equal justness to the bronze celt-mould, pi. 3, 
figs. 5, 6, 7, 8. Tig. 7 a, shews a projection in the metal on 
the interior of the mould, which answered the same use as 
the groove for the core-wedge, previously mentioned 
The idea I believe most usually entertained by English anti- 
quaries with regard to the antiques which I have just described, 
is, that they are cases for celts, and not celt-moulds , and the 
argument in favour of this supposition is the alleged im- 
possibility of casting bronze out of bronze. This supposed 
difficulty is at once got rid of, by the fact of its being a 
common practice with brass nnd iron founders, to cast brass 
from brass, or iron fiom brass, or brass from iron, as the case 
may be, simply by first smoking the interior of the metal 
matrix with the flame of an oil lamp, or a piece of tarred 
rope. If the above objection to these antiques being celt- 
moulds was valid, the argument in favour of their being 
cases would not hold, because they must have been cast on 
the celt, in order to fit it with such perfect accuracy as they 
are seen to do. It is a singular fact, and one which bears 
strongly in favour "of these antiques being indeed moulds, that 
the “mould” from the British Museum, pi. 2, fig 7, and the 
Irish celt, pi ] , fig. 9, exhibit on the interior of the former, and 
flic surface of the latter, an incrustation of a semi- vitrified sub- 


stance, which can be picked off with the point of a knife, and 
which appears to he a fused varnish of some kind or another, 
with uluch the interior of the mould was smeared, previous 
to the casting from it being made. This vitrified incrusta- 
tion is often to be seen on Irish celts of the fifth class, that 
*° ;\! lich C( dt we have alluded belongs 
. the exception of the bronze celt-moulds which are in 
tue British Museum, and one of the stone celt-moulds which 
13 m the University collection, all the illustrations of this 
paper bay c been made from specimens in the museum of the 
no\al Irish Acndemv. geo. v. du notes. 
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In the nave of Chrisliall church, near Saffron Walden, Essex, 
is a large and fine brass, not hitherto described or appro- 
printed, but well worthy of illustration from its commemorat- 
ing members of a noble family, whose burial place 1ms never 
been recorded, as well as from its value ns an example of 
monumental art. It is, unfortunately, partly under the boards 
of a pew ; but the whole may be uncovered with the excep- 
tion of about four inches across the breast of the figures. It 
represents a knight in the armour of the end of Edward the 
Third’s reign, holding his baldrick in his left hand, and the 
right hand of his lady in his right ; her head-dress is the caul 
usually seen at the same period, and from her arms hang the 
sleeve-lappets which are sometimes, but rarely, found in con- 
temporary brasses. The knight’s feet rest on a lion, aud 
below both the figures is a basement of quatrcfoils: above 
them is a fine canopy, not double, as is generally the case 
where there are two figures, but triple ; it is somewhat muti- 
lated, and the shafts which supported it are entirely gone. Of 
the inscription, which was marginal, a very small fragment 
only remains, with the words “ sa feme priez.” Between the 
heads of the figures is a shield, azure, two bars nebulee, or, 
Delapole : impaling gules, on a chevron or, three lions ram- 
pant, sable, Coblmm. It is from these arms, which are also 
repeated singly above the canopy, that the names of the 
persons commemorated have been discovered. 

William De la Pole, merchant of Hull, left two sons; 
William, who died in 1340, and from whom descended the 
earls and dukes of Suffolk; and Richard, u hose son and heir, 
William, married Margaret, sister and heiress of John Pevcrel 
of Castle Ashby; this lady died in. 1 349, leaving a son and 
heir, John, who married Joan, sole daughter and heiress of 
John, Lord Cobham. These last are the knight and lady re- 
presented at Chrisliall, as is proved by the arms. 

The manor of Chrisliall was held under Lord Stafford by 
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William mid Margaret Do la Pole in 1351 — 1358 6 , and in 
1399 by the heirs of John De la Pole b , fiom whom it passed 
to his descendants, the* Brookes'. The exact year of Sir 
John’s death lias not been ascertained , his lady died before 
her father, Lord Cobliam d , and that barony descended to 
their only (laughter, Joan : and they were both, dead in 1389, 
ns Lord Cobhain had East Tilbury appropriated to his college 
at Cobliam m that year, to maintain two chaplains to sing 
for their souls The ’time of their deaths, however, would 
probably not affect the (late of the biass, as there is good 
reason to suppose that it was put down m their life-tune, and 
perhaps, soon after their marriage. Their daughter Joan was 
born m 1377, and the costume of the figures, and the style 
of the biass is such as to make it almost a certainty that it 
was executed about the year 1373, at which time it is pro- 
bable they also rebuilt the church, as their arms remain on 
the south door, and many parts of tlie building are of late 
Decorated or transition character This brass adds another 
to the fine senes of monuments of the Cobliam family at 
Cobliam, Kent, among which are brasses to the lady’s father. 
Lord Cobliam, and to her daughter, Joan Braybrookc The 
following brief pedigree may exhibit the connection of the 
families more clearly — 


"illmm de t« Pole, merchant of Hull 


Xluhanl= Joan — 


hfycb u,>r w 


John Ld Cobhain, 

H07, | whose brans la 


JoJ a — Joan Lobham, 

•hone I bran, I, 

_ >* I Chrtaball 


l«d» 


3rd Sir Nich Daw 
berke, cb 1407, 
whose brats u at 
Cobhain 


4 th Sir John 
Oldcastle 
borne for Lot 
lardum, 1419 


5th Sir John 
Ilarpendon, 
o* 1457, . 
whose bras* 
u in Weal 




Ab- 


"n^lla 1 , e , 
r«ch »> Jtt 


e Moran t * Fssex, ‘ 
* H«1 MSS U51 SC,. 



340 NOTICE OE AN UN DESCRIBED SEPULCHRAL BRASS 

It is to be legretted that tins brass should not be removed 
fiom its situation, and placed in a neiv stone in the chancel, 
where it might be seen to adv antngCc There is another fine 
monument in the church, a stone effigy of a lady, of about 
the same date as the brass, and also two small brasses of 
civilians of the fifteenth century c j manning 



Original Documents. 


SURVEY OP THE TOWER ARMORY IN TJ1E 1 EAR 1660. 

The inventory here offered to our reader? as a ud uable 
illustration of military costume, is already partially known 
through a transcript communicated to the Society of Anti- 
quaries by Mr. Bray, in 1702. It was published first in the 
eleventh \olunie of thd Arclucologia,. and reprinted by Sir 
Samuel Meyrick, in his Critical Enquiry 6 . The attested copy, 
in the possession of the late Mrs. Tucker; of Betchworth 
Castle, Surrey, was the authority whence the text of tins in- 
teresting document was thus derived, the existence of the 
original being hitherto unknown. It had, how ever, been pre- 
sen ed amongst the Itecords in the Audit Office, and wo are 
indebted to Mr. Cunningham for bringing it to light from a 
negleeted mass of old evidences, and for the communication 
of an accurate transcript. 

Ibis .original bears the autograph signatures of the Lieu- * 
tenant of the Tower and of the Commissioners, appointed 
by Charles II. on his restoration 'to survey the armour and 
munitions remaining in his armories, A collation with the 
printed text has' shewn various errors and omissions in the 
^py. Rs published by Mr. Bray, amongst which may be men- 
tioned the particular description of nine suits of armour, with 
other curious items, not found in his communication given in 
the Archaxdogia Jt has been thought, therefore, that an 
accurate copy of the entire document, hitherto only imper- 
fectly known through the costly publications above cited, 
cannot fail to be acceptable to many readers of the Archae- 
ological Journal. 

lb® following survey appears to be the earliest inventory 
extant of any extensive assemblage of armour in the royal 
arsenft l *t the Tower of London. Various evidences have been 
preserved relating to military stores preserved in that fortress, 

* Cnu r.nqn., Tol. Jtu p 106, fdiL 1 SI I 

T V 


v OJ- TV.* 
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or tlicncc supplied at various times from an carl) peftod , and 
some account of these is given by Mr Hewitt, in Ins useful 
handbook which we have taken occasion elsewhere to com 
mend to the notice of our readers'* Amongst these records 
inn) be cited pnrticiilmly the “Inventory of Ordcnauncc, 
munition and other goods belonging to our late sovcrajne 
Lorde, King Henry VIII ns examined by commissioners 
appointed by Edward VI on Ins accession, in lo17 'Hie 
original MS , foimcrly in the possession of Gustavus Enndcr, 
is now in the library of the bocictv of Antiquaries' and the 
entries relating to the Tower arc given, with the munitions of 
various fortresses, m Sir Samuel Mcynck s Critical Enquiry* 
None of the suits, however, described m the following survey, 
as having belonged to sovereigns and great personages are 
mentioned in that document , the only armour named as then 
existing in the Towel being brigandincs variously arrayed 
and defences known as * miliars coals ’ 

It has not been satisfactorily ascertained nt wliat period, 
or by whose direction any collection of remarkable armour* 
and weapon*, was formed at the Tower or became a military 
display, similar to those armories in foreign parts, which 
already began to claim the notice of the curious in the six 
tcenth century Sir Samuel Meynck is disposed to associate 
the name of Henry VIII with those of Maximilian Charles V 
and Prancis 1 , as the sovereigns to whom the foundation of 
the armories of Europe is to be nttubuted* Positive evidence 
does not appear to hav e been adduced, but it may readily he 
supposed that either at Windsor, or in the Green Gallery at 
Greenwich, the favourite scene of the splendid festivities of 
Henry’s reign, some display of martial equipments might have 
been commcnced f One of the earliest armories of note in Ger 
many appears to have been that formed by the archduke IYnh 
nand II , at the castle of Ambras near Inspruck, during the 
reign of Elizabeth about 15G0 The invitations personally 
addressed on that occasion by the archduke to the princes 
and distinguished military characters of the age, requesting 
them to contribute suits which they had worn, would naturally 

1 The Tower its II story &c Set the Till 1329 — 32 cons ie able piyweot* 
No ces of Archeological Publ Cations. appear to Eras n us Vsnws or Isamus 

* Wanuscrpts No 1*9 “the lung’s Armerer Tho nas Wolverd 

VoL in p 11 armerer to him that leptth th Aroierj 

* Cnt En<ja ry to! to. p lOo ,n Wvadesour &c 

* In the Prvy Purse Fxpenses of Henry 
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stimulate-m Europe a tnstc for establishing similar collections 
That some such assemblage of armoui of more tlnn ordinary 
importance had been formed, during the times of Elizabeth, ib 
sufficiently shewn bj the account often cited which Paul 
Hcnt/ncr ga\e of Ins vmt to the Tower m 1598 The full 
import of hts 1 elation, however, does not appeal to have been 
admitted , lus attention was ’chiefly attracted by the striking 
suit which had belonged to Henry VIII , but it is clear fiom 
the Latin original that Various other remarkable armours for 
man and liorse were* then in the “ armamentarium” at the 
lower* The phrase '* anna multa et cgregia, tnm pro vur*, 
qunm pro eqms, in equestn pugnn,” ambiguously lendcied 
' mail} and \er} beautiful anus,” in the English translation, 
may suffice to prove tint some of the suits of armour, cap a pie, 
with horse furniture of the ^ame, enumerated m the following 
sunc}, fonned, as early as the fort} -first }cnr of Elizabeth’s 
re»gn, part of the display in the Tower armory, augmented 
m the following century b) some from the Green Galleiy at 
Greenwich, as we learn fiom this document of 16C0 11 The 
curious fact recorded by Stowe that n lottery for rich and 
curious armour was opened in St Paul’s chinch} aid in 1 jSS 
(-9 1 hr ), being probnbl} the spoil of the Armada, may not 
he undcserntig of notice, ns appearmg to indicate a more 
general estimation of such objects than might have been ex 
pected m peaceful times, and under the decline of the popular 
taste for tournaments and chivalrous displa} 

liic original inventory here planted forms a thin folio 
'ohune, endorsed thus on the parchment cover “The Booke 
of Itcma}ne of the Office of the Armor}, m the Charge of 
B illnm Ecpgc, Esqu r taken in the month of October, Anno 
h R Caroh secundi 12, Annoquc Domini, 1GG0 1 ” 


. r EJ , * u k Hentanen Itincranum Norib 
' V P- In Lst mate of lie 

in the Offi ce of 0 r<l nancc Ul g 
b 1 1 twenty years previous to llentr 
u .f ' * ** * return Is made of r ch weapons 
T<TOef f,t mat< ^ et £°COO but nc 
on occur* of *u u of armour \nnual 
v ,5 ef 1 1 rabe l printed in Hon«e 

t*Ue of Quern El rabctl, s 
V* nnK designate* onh the 
iWrton formerly preserved in the 


Span sh Weapon House dates only from 
the arrange ent of the wl ole by ^ir 
Samuel MejneV ir 1S25 W e must leave 
the quest on to the intell j,ent invesugat on 
of Mr Hewitt, whether this title ns ghtnot 
w th propr ety be assigned to the rnt re 
Nat onal Collection and the earliest for 
mat on of such a d splay be attributed to 
the re gn of El rabetb 

1 Tbc contracted words hare been printed 
in eitenn a id enjun on figures used In 
place of Homan 1 umeral* employed 1 1 
the MS 
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THE OFFICE Or THE KINGES MAJESTY S ARMORYE 

A View and Surrey of all Ibe Armor, and other Mnmeion or Habil a 
ments of Warr remnyneing it the Tower of London Taken tn the month 
of October 1660 By vertue of a Commission under the signe Man u all 
and privy signet of hiv most excellent Maje&tie Charles the second by the 
Grace of God of England Scotland France md Ireland King e'c 
d rected unto Sir John Robinson Knight Leiften nt of the Tower of London 
Collonell William Ashburneham Sir TJ omas Armestron"e Knight John 
V ood and Bai tholmew Beale Auditors of the Imprests The Teanor of 
which said Commission hereafter ensueth m theis wordes viz* Charles Rex 
Trusty and w elbelov ed Wee greet y ou w ell Whereas our w elbeloved Scr 
amt William Legg e«q r , Master of o ir Armoryes m the Tower of London 
Greenwich and elsewhere in our Kingdome of England hath byn by the 
late uni appy differences m this our Kingdome outed of his said Office and 
the same put into the hands of other unknowne persons Our will and 
pleasure is (! at lie enter upon and take tl e Execucion of the said office into 
his hands as formerly And upon his humble request that a Survey of the 
same may he taken to the end it may be knowne unto us what Arraes are 
remamemg m our «n d Armoryes that be may be ducly Charged with 
them to make Accompt to us, Alee haveing made cboyce of jou out of 
our trust and confidence in you doe hereby authorize appointe will and 
require you all or any two of you one of tl e Auditors of our Imprests 
being one to take the Remaines of all our Arraes Tooles and "other Uten 
6ils, in our Tower of London nnd Magazines and Storehouses at Greenwich. 
And wee doe authonze and require you for our good service 1 erein imed 
ately without delay to repaire to the said places and there to call before 
you for vour belter assistance herein John Loup Clerke of our Armoryes 
Richard King nnd Thomas Co\ two of o ir Armorers that all you may 
joyntly together proceed to the Execuc on of th s our will and pleasure for 
the good of o ir service And alsoe to call before you the present officer 
Officers, Storekeeper and all otl era whom vou shalbe informed of that now 
have or have at any time had the keepeing or Sura eying of our said 
Armoryes And that in your Bookes to be made thereof you doe perfectly 
distinguish wlmt quai tity es of every nature tl en and there found reruayne 
ing are good nnd serviceable what defective and what unserviceable to 
the end we may bee truly informed of the state of that our office Vud if 
you find any to be imbezelled to Certifie the same alsoe and by whom 
Given at our Court nt W1 itehall this second day of August in t! e Twelfe 
y eare of our Reigne By 1 is Majesties Comaund Edw Nicholas To our 
trusty and w elbeloved S r John Robinson Leiften nt of our Tower of Lon 
dim Collonell William Ashburneham Sir Thomas Arme«trottg hat John 
M ood Bartliolmew Beale Auditors of tl e Imprest 

Accordmge to the purport and direction of which sa d Comts« on the said 
Commio ners or two of them whereof one of tl e said Vu 1 tors was con 
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elantly one* have meett and proceeded iu the said service, and have taken 
the whole Remayne of all the Armors, Municion and other Habiliments of 
Warre, with their Furniture?, in the said Tower of London (sundry of the 
Amours, with their Furnitures and other utensills which were formerlj at 
Greenwich, being (within the tjme of the late distraccions and unhappy 
differences in this Kmgdome) removed unto the said Tower of London) all 
which they find to be of the sevzralh natures and qualityes hereafter 
menconed: viz. • 

AEMOR9 AND OTHER FURNITURES, VIZ. AT THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

Harquebuzeers with other Horsemens Armors, viz*. 


Breast*^ Serviceable, 6601 To be repaired, 2394 Unser- 
» viceaWe, 5 ..... 9003 

Baches, Serviceable, 5859. To be repaired, 3416. Unser- 
viceable, 6 ... . 9281 

Headpeeces, Serviceable, 558 1. To be repaired, 2826 .8110 

Strong Harquebuze armor, consisting of backe, breast, 
l’hchet, headpeece and Taces . . . One 

Strong Breast and Placket . . . One 

Dutch horsemens headpeeces, with single barrs . . 776 

Dutch Harquebuze armes defeclhe. Breasts, }32. Suckes . 200 

Curasscers Armors, with their Furnitures, viz. 

Close white Curasseer headpeeces, defective . . 228 

Curaa'eer armes compleite, whereof 43 defectiv e . 58 

Gushes, to be cleaned and repaired . . . 289 paire 

Kneccopps. To be cleaned and repaired, 252 paire. White 
and cleine, 17 paire . to paire 

I lemi»h Pouldrons, with Vambraces, to be repaired . 271 paire 

Light Hoi semens armes white, wanting two paire of Taccs . 4 

White Curasseer armes compleal, for Tilting . . 2 

Tilting armor for Curas=eerti, consisting of backe, breast, 

Pouldrons, Vambraces, Taces and Collar . . One 

Laige white Armour cap-a-pe, said to be John of Gaunts k . One 
Small white Armour cap-a-pe, said to be Prince Ilenryes . One 


Corslets and Curats with their Furnitures, viz. 

Danish Foot armes, to be repaired, v iz. Breasts, 344,Backes, 

255, Breasts with Taces,* 42 

Danish breasts with crosse Girdles, to be cleaned and repaired 1009 

Armour of Tojras provision, viz Breasts whereof to be re- 
pftir&d, 229 — 291 ; Baches whereof to be repaired, 236 — 

25^. Headpeeces whereof made in England, to weare 
with the s-aid Armes, and to be repaired, 227 . .271 

k Grcse, platr xxn. 
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Curate brea«ts viz unsen iceable 1066 and to be repaired 
108 In all 1174 

Curate backes viz unserviceable 03-1 and. to be repa red 
220 In all 1151 

Headpeeces 126 

Taces and ol 1 brea«ts un«erv iceable 1 1 

Coome Murr ons and oil er old headpeeces and Capp® un 
sen iceable 269 

Gorgetts to be cleaned and repaired 590 

Murnons used on si ipboard unserviceable 
Spanish Murnons u serviceable 43 1 

White feild headpeece® defect ve 0 

Masking Armour compleat reported to be made for King 
Henrj tl e v yth O e 

Foote armes compleat and 6erv ceable v iz Black and 
pla e 5 Blacke and gu It 3 8 


Sundry parcells of Tilt Vrmour defective viz 


Headpeeces want g 4 Collers 7 

Brea«t« viz with short 1 aces 4 without Taco® 2 6 

Backes 3 

Pace guards tu Russet 7 Ml ite 3 10 

Gran guards viz Russet 7 Wh te 2 9 

Poulbons 2 i sue 

\ ambrace® viz Pla ne 2 paire Guilt 2 pa re 1 paire 

Knee copps 1 pain; 

Oldgrave One 

Culet or Guardre nc O e 

Headpeeces 2 

Taces 3 

Mainefa re® viz Rus et 4 M h te 2 6 

Yampletts for tilting staves 6 

V\ h te short Gauntletts 2 

M kite tilt Collars 2 


Sundry otl er \nnea and parcells of Arrao r Munic on Ac v z 


Flem sh Gaui llets unserviceable viz Slort,474 long 10 481 

Aram icion s vord® to be cleaned and scabberded °4 j 

Belts for swords 40 

ladles for great hor«es without anv maimer of Furniture to 
be repa re 1 5 

Severall old peeces of steele Phtes for great ®adles unser 
viceable v hereof ten have bjn damasked an 1 gu It 31 

Severall old peeces of Armour of® ndry sorts °0 

Batle Axes 
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Wood Crosses to hang Armour upon 'whereof 30 are to be 


repaired 259 

Shaffrones ■viz To be repaired 92 White and service 
able 42 134 

I ances and Lancestaves unserviceable 407 

Great Lances whereof two are said to be King Henry the 
tij** and one Charles Brandoh's Duke of SuffolLe s 3 

P ke< unserviceable 1 1 

Great Hearce of John Of Gaunt 8 One 

Spanish Coller for tortute taken in 88‘ 1 One 

Two Hand swords 2 

Sheilds guilt 2 

TargeUs of Iron 2G 

Bucklers of Iron 2 

Wooden Bucklers 2 

Barbes for horses wanting one shafiron 2 

Aniicke Headpcece with Bamshornes Coller, and spectacles 
Upon it one Jacke®, and one sword all 6aid to be William 
Sommers armes One 


Armorers Tooles viz 

Small Bickernes G 

Tramping stakes 6 

Round 6 take One 

Welling stakes 7 

Strait Sheeres 2 pairc 

Filemg Tongues 1 paire 

Hammers 2 

Old tew Iron One 

Great square Anvdl One 

AumII broke One 

Old Bellowes, whereof one paire said to be M r Annesljes 3 paire 

Smiths vices 3 

Threslles 2 


In thq Closet within the Armory at the Tower 
Armour of King Henry the 8* 1 cap a pe being rough from 
the hammer One 

Hong Llbow Gantletts 273 

Strong brests and Placketls * 2 

Harquebuze armes viz Baches 30 Breasts whereof 3 de 
fective 16 

Round Cap unserviceable One 


* 8nifi« the year 1588 the date 

OUheSpujibw 4!IQa J 

“ I rroueonsly pr nteil tache ui the 


Arehiologia. Th s jack appears to hsTe 
been in existence within memory of per 
sons now employed »n the armories 
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Culet • One 

Old roainefares 7 

Pouldrons * 2 pure 

Footcmans breast One 

Old Bword One 

Sword belts 1 7 

Male Jacketts * ** 13 

Powder di bar 

Old peeces of Armour of severall sorts, unser^ rceable w hci eof 
some of them hare byn parcell guilt « 33 

In the Hall of the Leiftenn t of the Tower 
Harquebuze arracs complcat 3 

Curasseer armes compleat One 


Sundry compleat Armours and others wl ereof some of them were 
standing formerlj at Greenwich in the greene Gallery tl ere, viz 

(2 ") Upon a horse statue of Wood one compleat Tilt Armour cap a pe 
richly guilt part engraven part damasked made for Prince Henrj, 
with two Gantlets and one guilt grandgunrd The horse Furniture 
being one Shaffrone of the same sort one old leather sadle and bit. 

(5 ) Upon a like Horse, one Armour cap a pe white and guilt made for 
King Henry the vnj tb The horse I urmture being one shaffrone, brest 
plate, and buttocke of tl e same Sort one old sadle and bit 

(6 ) Upon a like Horse one Armour cap a pe damasked with gold made 
for King Henrj the nj ,b The horse Furniture being a shaffrone 
Cnnct * for the necke, brest plate and buttocke of the same, sadle, 
stirrups and bit 

(9 ) Upon a hke Horse, one Armour cap a pe avbite engraven and parcel! 
guilt made for King Edward the third The horse T urmture being 
one shaffrone Crinet for the necke brest plate, and buttocke of the 
same an old sidle and bit 

(1 ) Upon a hke Horse one Curasseer Armour richlj guilt an 1 Engraven 
made for his late Majestie of ever blessed memory c Charles tl e first 
The horse F urmture being one shaffrone of the same and an old 
Knife 

(8 ) Upon a hke Horse one white Armour cap a pe made for Km? 
Edward the mj 0 ' The horse Furniture one shaffrone Crinet for the 
Necke brest plate buttocke, and one old sadle with two Gantletts and 
a pace guard 


“ These numbers probably by a second 
band are written o the marg n of the 
MS and may poss bly serve to md cate 
aome old arrangement of these s cs 
• Printed Cnvet in the Archiolog x 
by the error of the transcr ber who read 


then as u (forv) Hall in his Chron cle* 
uses tl e term cranct or crane sjno lymous 
»ll ernet Crlnlere a crannet armour 
fir tj«e neck or mane, of a 1 orse Cot 
grave 
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(7 ) Up<Jn a like Horse, one Armour made for Knige Henry the ij th , con 
sistimr of an headpeece backe breast a pure of Pouldrons and Vim 
brace*, a pure of Greaves and a pice guard The hoi se Furniture 
being a elnffrone and in old sadle, and i bit 

(3 ) Upon a like Horse, one Armour conipleate, cap i pe engraven with 
the ragged stifle, made for the Earle of Leicester The Horse Fur- 
niture being a shaffroneP, Cnnet foi the Necke and brest plate of the 
same one sidle, bit, and Rey nes 

(4 ) Upon a like Horse, one Ai mour compleite, cip a pe, white and plame 
made for Chules Brandon, duke of Suffblke The Horse Furniture 
being a shaflron, hrest plite md buttocke of the 6ame one sidle, bit, 
and bridle 

(10 ) Upon i like Horse one Armour compleit, cap a pe white md plime, 
made for William the Conqueror the Horse Fumituie beihg i shaf 
fron Cnnet for the Necke, with a sadle, bridle and stirrups 


Sundrvnch Armours, and parcel Is of Armor, brought fiom M r Annesljes 
house, md now remaineing in eeienll Trunckes, within the office of the 
Armory at the Tower (with 2 great Trunckes and one great Lead 
cisterne still at the *nd house,) 112*1 


Amour cap a pe, richly guilt and graven made for his hte 
Majestie, of ble**>ed memory , Charles the 1 irst, with Gantletts, 
and 1 shaffron of the same and giiill steeles for a sadle One 

fcinall Armour made for his now IHajestie, Charles the second 
when lie was Prince, consisting of Bieast, hicke, gorgett and 
heidjecce allnchh guilt One 

Cunssecr Armour rulily guilt, made for his aforesaid late Majes 
tie, Charles the first, when he was young consisting of a 
hicke, brest, headpeece Got get, Pouldrons, and Vambraces, 

Culct, Cushes and Gantlets One 


Small Amour for horse jind Foote, richly guilt, with bosses of 
gold and corded with sihcr, consisting of bickc, breast, tices, 
Alumon, close headpeece, Pouldrons, and Vambraces, with 
gorget and Gantlets 

toole Armour of Henry the vuj lh , richly guilt, consisting of 
hackc, brest, and placket, Tice* Gorget, a Burgonet with a 
buffi, or cbm peece 

Small Horse Armour compleat, cap a pe, nclily guilt and chiced, 
"ith gantletts 


O ie 


One 

One 


Stirrups nchlj guilt and cli-iced ! paire 

eeies of Male, with a veliet Coate to them 1 paire 


, Tk 5 P fcc K figured by 
dcsct B fHef 
11 f of 

\or iv 


is omitted in 
Arcliseologia 
qurj 


Mr Brays 
and m the 


paper in the 
Cntical Fn 
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Small Tilt Armoui capape,nchly guilt and c.1 meed wanting oftely 
Gantletts and Mamefare with a shaffron of the same Oi e 

Small Armour, richly guilt and chaced consisting of bad e, brest 
Culet Taces Goiget, Poiscgmrd Mainefaire anti Gantletts One 
Tilt headpeece of the late Pnnce Henry es guilt and gra\en One 
Vamplets for Tilting staves guilt and gravtn G 

Amour lichly guilt and graven consisting of a backe, bieast 
Cushes a paire of Kneecops Gorget a pane of short Taces 
one Buigonett with a Buffe Murrion otie Gantlet and a 
shaffi one with a paire of guilt stceles for f sadle O e 

Armour, sent his now "Majestie, Charles the second by the great 
Mogull, consisting of bad e bieast Bices, lieadpeece Mzor 
and peaces of the Gieaves r One 

Trenches wherein the said guilt Armoui is laid 4 

Great old Trunckes bound about with Iron lemainemg still at 
AI r Anneal jes house 2 

Great Leaden Cisterne, formeily biought fiom Greenwich and 
now remaineing at the house where il r Aiineslye dwellt in 
the Tower One 


Greenwich W ee doc find aswell upoh our owne view as updn the 
infornncion of diverse officers of the Armoury, storekeepers and others 
That iiaiemg the time of the late distrsccions ThesercraH Ames, aromu 
mcion, and Habihments of Warre foimerly remamcingin tlie greene Gallery 
nt Greenwich, were, all taken and carrjed away by sundry Souldters who 
left the doorc open , That sundry of the said Amies were afterwards brought 
into the Tower of London by M r Annesly e where they are still remaineing, 
That the Watnescot in the said Gallery is now all pull d downe and carry cd 
away; and (as We are informed) was imployul in wainescottmg the house 
in the Tower, where the said M* tnneslye lived That a great part of the 
seeling is aery much ruined and the whole liou c much decayed That all 
the several! Tooles and other utensills for makung of Armour formerly re 
inaineing in tht Master Armourers workcbou«e there, and at the Arnjotirers 
Mill, were alsoo within the ty me of thee said detractions taken and carryed 
away (saaemg two old Tiunchcs bound about with Iron winch are still rc 
toujj amm£ w. *hft. sm.b w/akfiJinnsn. Qnn *drh Qh xuvnit, 'rhneJti at. the. 

Mill and one other glazeing wheele sold to a Cutler in -si oe lane) Tint 
sundrv of the said Toole* and other utensill* 1 ave since hyn converted and 
sold to private u«es, by those who within ll e tv me of the said distnccion* 
had the Gomaund and care of the said nrmes an 1 Toole* both at Green 
wich 'tnd at the Tower , That diverse or the said Tooles arc still in other 
private mens hands who pretend they bought tl cm 1 hat the great Anvilc 
(called tie great Bearc) is now in the Gusto lie of M r Mieliacll Hasten 
loch«mith at \\ hit chall, and the Anv die know ne by the name of the little 
Bearc is in tl e custody of 1 1 onn* Cope one of his M ije*tics Armourers , 
\nl one Combe stake in the ( u-dudv of Henry Iveetnc one other of his 
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Majesties Armourers And that the said Mill, formerly employed in grind- 
pur, glazeing and makeing cleine of Annes, is destroyed and converted to 
otheruses by one M* Woodward, who chimes it by virtue of a Grauntfrom 
Ktnge James (of blessed memorye) but the officers of the Armorye (for Ins 
Majesties use) have it now in their possession 
Memorandum That the severall distinguisbments of the Armors and 
Furnitures before mencioned, mz* The first sen iceable. The second defec- 
tive, and to be repaired, The third unserviceable, in their owjie kinds, 
jet may be employed for necessary uses, are soe reported by Richard Ivinge 
and Thomas Cope, two of his Majesties Armorers at Greenwich, who' were 
nominated and appointed in his Majesties Commission, under his signe 
Manual before recited, to be assistant in this Service And wc doe thinke 
the Same to be by them faith full} and honestly soe distinguished 

Mill Legge, Master of his Majesties J Robinson, J i Ten Toure 

Armories Jo Wood Barth Beale 


The attempt to offer a detailed explanation of all the questions regarding 
wmouT and military costume, suggested by the foregoing document, would 
be beyond the limits of our present purpose The principal terms occur- 
nng m it have been satisfactorily interpreted bj Sir Samuel Meynck 
The chief divisions, under which ordinary defensive armour of the 
earlier half of the seventeenth century is here found to be classed, are, for 
Cavalry, Harquebuzeera’, and Curasseers armour, for infantry, corslets, 
and cunts This official return is perfectly in accordance with the state- 
ments of writers of the period, and the descriptions given by Markham, m 
bis ‘Souldicrs Accidence,’ printed 1G-I5, with the schedule of prices of 
armour, established by a commission appointed by Charles I in 1631, 
supply a complete explanation of the items heie found, in regard to the 
equipment both of horse and foot r The harquebuzeers w ere light armed 
horsemen, and their equipment was so devised as to give the greatest 
possible freedom of movement, requisite for the effective use of fire-arms , 
on which account they had head pieces with great cheeks and a bar before 
the face, here designated as Dutch* * The armour of the heavy cavalry 
Wm More complicated and ponderous description , the head piece, or 
CaNqtie was clo«e, the limbs were protected by vambraces, cui«ses, and 
nee caps, with the culet or guanlereine 

. puces wcie, for harm ebueecis /ifteenth century, and also in the armies of 

, ?® r * 12a cuirassiers, £ l 10s., Francis I See Sir Samuel Meynck a 

p ** , * f ot soidicr, £1 2 j Cut dissertation on the introduction anil use 

* n l! *“ P -87 of th,s 5x6 ar ™. Arch-cologta, vol xxu 

c “ Jn i ue| ius was more usually the p <53 A good representation of a mounted 
, mfsntrjr, hut horse arquebusicrs harquehoteer is given in Capt. C.ruso a 
*uif Jojed in Germatv as early as the Instructions for CaTalry, 1632 
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The armourers of our own country, we may here observe, vverfe unable to 
provide the requisite supplies of military equipment*, and the special com 
mission for their encouragement nominated by Charles I ns above cited, 
recites the inconvenience arising from the necessity of seeking for pro 
vision of arms from foreign parts as heretofore accustomed It is curious 
to notice the various defences of foreign fabrication, enumerated m the 
survey The Spanish morions mi^ht lfave been preserved from the wreck 
of the Armada, and it is possible that the Flemish pouldrons and gauntlets 
had been part of the equipment of forces raised in the Netherlands, on that 
memorable occasion We find al*o Danish foot armour, Dutch armour 
and heacLpicces, possibly part of stores purchased bj Henrietta Maria in 
Holland, with the price of the crown jewels, in the disastrous position of 
aflair6 in 1642 The custom house rites, however, shew that the irapor 
tation of armour must have been considerable at various times Thus, 
according to the act 1 Mary, the duties on Almain rivets were rated at 
6s 8d the harness, corslet harness complete, 20s a puce (reduced in the 
rates 2 James I to 12s <ld ) harness called dimilances, 26s 8d brigan 
dines, 13s 4d, shirts of mail 2Gs 8d , and every description of oflin'ive 
weapons, band gun*, dagges and daggers, rapiers halberts and parte*ws, 
flaskets for powder, steel saddles, morions and sallats, are enumerated in 
these curious official rates Amongst foreign stores, the survey describes 
about 300 suits for infantry, as “ armour of Toyras provision with head 
pieces mostly made in England, to be used with them Sir Samuel 
Meyrick supposed these to have been provided by the city oF Tours, but 
he has stated no ground for the conjecture, nor the occasion on which it 19 
probable that Touraine might have furm*hed any such supply There is 
moreover no evidence that the name of that city was ever written Toy ms 
It may, how ever, be the name of some place in the Low Countries or 
elsewhere where armour was fabricated, or possibly the name of an 
armourer, noted at that period A large number of these suits still re- 
main, stamped upon the brea*t with the letter* toieas', and we are in 
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mentation, eufficin£ lo shew then fashion, and their elite In default of 
any conclusive eMdcnce, it may be suggested that these had formed part 
of the equipment of inf intry. sen ing under the gallant Mart chil dc Toira**, 
and it seems not improbable, that they might have been supplied by the 
French general to assist Charles I in the equipment of the expedition 
m aid of Lewis XIII against the Ilugonots in La Rochelle, in 1625“ 
Charles found lumsclf at that linio under the greatest difiicultics, in Ins 
endeav ours to fulhl the promises made by James I to the court of Trance , 
he was burdened with debt, unable to obtain supplies from parliament, 
and compelled to borrow from his subjects for the outfit of that unpopular 
enterprise If this explanation of the “ Toyrts proa isioq ' can he received 
as probable, the»e suits mav present to the visitor of the Tower no unin- 
teresting memotial of the a acdlating policy of the times of Charles I and 
of the expedients to which he avas constantly reduced 
Various terms occur m this ofiicial return of M illiam Legge, which 
might claim detailed notice, had not theso observations already been ex- 
tended too far There i-, how cm r, one noticed already m the Journal*, to 
which we must here take occasion again to advert The explanation of 
the word mainefaire, adopted by Mr Douce and Sir S Meyrick, seems to 
have been first received as synonymous with ermet, or crinicre, by Grose, 
who remarks, m lus T/eatise on Armour, that “the cnniere or manefaire 
consisted of a number of small plates, generally about twelve, hooked 
together, and to the chafron, so as to be moveable thur use was to guard 
the neck of a horse, &c Tins interpretation seems to have been some- 
what hastily drawn from a supposed allusion to the hoiec’a mane, but the 
portion of horse armour destined for that purpo«c is here distinctly de 
signatecl by the term “crmU for the ncckc ’ Hie earliest mention of 
maims ferreccj' hitherto noticed, is m a document relating lo deliveries 
and supplies of arms and armour by John de Tlcte, keeper of the jewels 
and mibtary 6tores in the Tower, 1 3 Edw III The suggestion, previously 
offered in the Journal, appears to be confirmed by some descriptions of 
suits, omitted m Mr Bray's copy of the returns of 1660, and now first 
printed Thus we find one described as tilt armour, cap a pie, wanting 
on v gauntlets and mainefaire, and another small armour with pass guard, 
mainefaire and gauntlets, all mention of horse armour being here omitted 
would thus appear that it was a piece of armour, repeatedly mentioned, 
M by Hall the chronicler, before cited, in connexion with gauntlets, and 
0 w “ lc “ one alone was required It seems therefore, highly probable that 


indebted to the kindness of 
10 this suggestion The 

‘{’ll* de Toitas took an active part in 

lhls P enod - and was sot 
in lfiof th , e 'apture of the Isle de Ith6, 
P whilst the combined fleets of 
ttip Holland and England were under 
reLT ra £ and of the de Montmo 
•T loiras is better known perhaps as 


the skilful opponent of Buckingham in the 
iU fated expedition of IG27, in favour of 
Jhe Ilugonots in La Rochelle It is 
possible that these suits may have been 
taken by the English on some other occa 
siou, such as the capture of the Trench 
fleet bj Blake, in 1055 
* Seep 231 of this volume 
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the raatncfaire ( mono dt ftnro ) was tl e defence for tl e left arm and wn«t 
of wl ich mam excellent examples mav he seen in tl e Tower and at Good 
rich Court Its form and me either with a gard-dc bras or united to a 
i embrace with a peculiar wing si aped elbow guard are adn irablj shewn 
in Skelton s Illustrations plates am and ix In tl e former ca«e tl is long 
bridle arm gauntlet or fixed gauntlet as it is designated bv Sir Samuel 
is worn oier the ordinarv gauntlet* and* attached to it b\ a sciew and nut 
It was used as Sir Samuel remarks in the tournament onH tl epeforc tie 
mention of one mamefaire with a pair of gauntlets as part of a complete 
suit is perfectly consistent with tl is explanation* of tl c term r The gan 
telet H-coude, u«ed in later times by tl e cualineers is distinct hut it served 
in like manner for the bridle ami* 

The description of 1 ead piece termed burgonet with a buffo or cbm 
piece is twice mentioned in tie survev \arious definit ons lave been 
given of the head piece supposed to have been of Burgut than onmi I ut 
the word buffe does not appear to have been noticed bv ana writer on 
military costume It is of Italian derivation as given by Tlorio luffa 
the bufSe or breatl ing 1 ole of a 1 ead piece an 1 Howell m 1 is useful 
Nomenclature renders tie viscr of a 1 elmet la luffa banera la re ita 
gha Tl e name had doubtless been Imported from Italy v ilh the skilful 
productions of the Milanese armourers long in high estimation* 

A VV 


1 Compare the left gauntlet of tl e «u t 
in the Madnl Armory b*s gned bv popu 
Ur trad t on to Uoabdil Jub nal Attnena 
Real See also ihc represent!! on of a 
•u t in the Tower fon erl) attr bulcd to 
Fdwardlll Gro*e pi °3 and 1 1 emu • 
Tower \rmores p 13 

Tl ere are icveral in the lower Gro»c 


pi ”6 Skelton Illastr pi at 

* S r John Smitl e in h * I ltrueuon* 
Mil tare Ij" 5 sai a of I „1 f hone called 
Strad ot* I would wi ! li cm all to be* 
armed w ih pood burgo eta and buffet 
with collar* with cl rase w th bacla, 
B dwt! loigcu sei Ac,p K!> 
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POSIVN PERIOD 

■Bt the I indncss of the Rev Ch*u les Paul \ icar of Wellow Somerset 
shia we ire enabled to offer to our rentiers a representation of a very sin 
gttlar example or late Roman bculptui e, in low relief, found near the villa 
nnd Roman remains existing at "Wellow, discos eied some jears since It 
is a tablet of oolitic stone measuring in its present mutilated state about 
14 in m width by 13 or 14 in Hi height, the thickness 2* in It exhibits 



* * ce fignfcs two of them females the third a naked male figure with the 
C thrown o\ ei his shoulder holding in his left hand a purse in his 
a a 8 taff Tlie draperies of" the female figures are arranged in straight 
P cl rolls 8 , and they have around their necks collars or necl laces formed 
o inassuc square ornaments In the left hand of each is a staff or possibly 
he exhemit} of a pal m branch, and each holds aUo something m the right 

ce tury Archsol Journal vol i pp 233 
236 the carvings at Xilpeck church Ar 
c) aoloj, a voL xxx. pi 11 and Lewis 
Illu'trn os if e fo t at Castle Trome 
Hirefor lah n &C. 


heliJlf **“ W , 1nCe wll,cl ‘ ™y be *« ced 

and tiw of trc8tul s lhe ^aperies 

dc,, ' f ' or nan or Saxon sculpture 
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hand m one instance similar to a shepherd s staff a sort or long handled 
scoop Over a long tnmc girt about the waist appears a short tunic 
reaching a little below the hips and one of the figures has the palla- 
draped around her Amongst Homan sculptures at Bath represented bv 
Horseley are two figures one draped and holding a palm l ranch the other 
nal ed and bearin a a cornucopia 1 * This interesting tablet has been kindly 
presented b) Mr Paul to the Institute He states that in October 1816 
some ruined walls haung been found in diggm a which had the appearance 
of Roman construction he had been induced to make a careful mvestiga 
tion of the spot in the hope of discovering another Roman a ilia and had 
been able to trace the foundations of a small building which from tl e 
quantity of charred wood about it appeared to have been destroved bj fire 
The mutilated figure here represented were found amongst these remains 
and near the same spot a 'perfect denarius nf Augustus, (Obv laureated 
head of that emperor Rev a luckier letween two olive branches with 
tl e legend cvesab (cf)ovst and the letters spqr in parallel lines above 
and below the buckler ) Some fragments of potterv were found but no 
remains of tesselated pavement 

Tlie successive discoveries ot Roman remains at M ellow in a common 
field, called the Haj es are of considerable interest The first was in lOtio 
when a large tesselated pavement was brought to light of which Gale gave 
a representation in 1 is Commentary on Antonine s Itinerary In 1/37 
more extensive discoveries took place and three plates of tesselated pave 
ments theri found vveie engraved for the Society of Antiquaries* (Vetu« 
ta Monuni vol i pi 50 — 52 ) The injury occasioned by numerous vi i 
tors induced the occupier of tl e land to conceal these remain* from view 
In 1807 the) vveie again examined at the expense of Mr J<1 n I eigb of 
Comb Ila) and the ground ]hn of a con«ideial le part of a villa was hil 
open with anotl cr pavement remains of a hypocau«t an 1 crvpto portions 
\ f ill acio int of these d scoveries was given 1 y tl e Rev Richard V amen* 
in 1 is Gu de to Bath In 1822 a m re complete investigation was under 
taken by the Rev John Skinner of Camertoi and several large and elal o 
rate plates were en 0 raved of whicl Mr Paul 1 indlysent impressions for 
inspection Tie Hayes is a position commanding an extensive ran p e 
and within view 19 the field known as the Round lull Tmey, probal I) 
from a tumulus tl crem partly phntod with trees Here, as it is state I a 
large stone was fo ind in plougl ing many ) ears since, which was removed 
and subterranean )a dts were foun 1 apparent!) a j lacc of sepulture 

Anotl er reccit discover) of Roman coins in \\ orcestcrsl vre las been 
conun micated l ) Mr Ja! cz Alhc to whom we arc indebted for the fol 
lowing j articular# A few weeks since a discovery of Roman coins was 
made in I ittle Malvern parish on tile western side of tl c roil leading to 
I cdbur) , and opposite to the premises called I title Malvern Grove wit! in 

* Honelejr Hr t Horn p 320 bo ner be inarci rate are suppo ed to have been 
l T caecuted Iv a brother of George ' ertiie 

11 ew plates reported 1v I vtom lo res 1 1 at Hath 
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half a mil# of the foot of the Herefordshire beacon lull A part) of usi 
tors were rambling over the hills, and one of them struck his iron pointed 
mountain stiff into the turf, just upon the margin of a stone quarry, at the 
spot described causing the turf and stones with in urn containing about 
300 Roman brass coins to fall amongst the rubbish beneath, from winch 
they were picked out by a anous persons and are now in the pos-e^sion of 
Co! Colston Henry Trant E«q nod lmnumerous other hands AIL those 
which I have seen are of Diocletian, Mavimian, or Constantins, nijd they 
are in very perfect condition The urn, judiring by the fragments which I 
have «een, had become much decayed, and nearly pulverised I believe 
this is the first evidence of Roman occupation of the Hcrefoi d«hire beacon 
camp Some writers have supposed it Roman on account of the central 
pratorium but it appears more probable that it w as. originally British and 
afterward^ occupied by the Romans, and adapted to smt their own pur- 
poses The name Malvern is probably derived fiom Moel y yarn, signify- 
ing in Welsh the high court, or seat of judgment Within half a mile 
from the spot wheie the coins were found and at about the same distance 
from the camp there is a place at the Winds Point, which is or was, 
known as Burstners Cio«‘», m the parish of Colwall, near wli ch the re 
markable coronet or circlet of gold was found, in 1650, it was set with 
precious stones reported to have been sold for £1500 The particulars of 
this singular discovery are given in my 4 Ancient Butish, Roman, and Saxon 
Antiquities of Worcestershire ’ I have enclosed impressions from one ot 
the corns, a large brass of Maximian Obv laureated head maximiaws 
J'Obilis c Rev a genius naked holding the cornucopia and discus 
OEMO POP VII no mam, and s f *’ 


Svxos Perioij 


We are indebted to Air W Hvlton Lot gatafle for the following note, 
accompanied by a sketch from which the eng rainier is taken 



In the chirchvard of Bammgham between Richmond and Barnard 
, ' s e is the basement of a cross and in the centre of the ground a most 


w ,. £ * , ! et co , n to be of Vespasiar 
2 M»Wera hills orx th 

« era of the Worcestershire beacor 
c “ ,n l *>e Bota neat Guide to ths 
'it a\ 


district and in Mr Allies Ant quilies of 
Worcestershire p. G * where otl er nonces 
of Roman occupition in those parts of 
Englaid miy be found detailed 
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singular stone, apparently a Saxon coffin lid It is almost covered with 
soil and grass but it may easily be seen by digging at the side, that it is 
not mote than 3 ^ or 4 inches thick The 6idee are also richly sculptured 
with hnotwork, but too much mutilated and grass grown to obtatn a correct 
copy The shape is that of a coffin lid and 1 entertain no doubt but that 
it was one It measures in the broadest part 1 foot, at the head about 
10 in , at the foot 8 in , and is 3 ft* 10 in long. ’ 


PERIOD OF GOTHIC ART 


Amongst the curious relics of antiquity discovered in Warwickshire, 
and connected with the valuable collections relating to the history of that 
countv, m the possession of William Staunton, Esq of Longbridge a 
beautiful gold signet ring is preserved 
of which by his kindness, we are 
enabled to offei a representation It 
was fouud about the year 1825 in 
the ruins of Ivqmlworth castle, bj 
a person named Falkner, who was in 
the constant habit of searching amongst the rubbish with the expectation of 
making •»ome valuable discovery Its weight is 1 Uwt 10 gr The im 
press is very singular , under a crown appear the numerals 87, of the 
forms usually designated as Arabic, of which no example has been noticed 
in this country, except in MSS puor to the fifteenth century' Above the 
crown are the letters $ and [> , lower down on one side is seen the letter a 
and on the other, m Various interpretations of this remarkable device have 
been suggested it has been conjectured that it mubt have reference to the 
coronation of Elizabeth queen of Henry VII , solemnized at Westminster, 
A D 1487, or have been connected with the enterprise of Lambert Simncl, 
which occurred during that year, at the instigation of Margaret, duchess 
of Ilurgund) f Mr Hawkins considered its age to be about the reign of 
Ldwaril I\ the crown with fieur de lys omajnents and the form of the 
m being of similar character to those on his coins , a similar type of crown 
mij, liowevei, be found in earlier times, as shewn by the great seals and 
ether notbonVies, as carty even as the reign of Richard II * The letters 
have been supposed to be the initials of a sentence, such as — Sancta virgo 
adjuva me — (the second letter being read as a b), or, supposing the ring to 
be referred to the times of Henry VII , Sigillum, or secrctum, Henrici Anno 
(H)87 M h The most probable explanation, however appears to have been 



* Compare the two last figure* of il e 
dale lt$7, carred on wood on an old 
houae at Arminghall neir Norwich 
r Henry m tl e summer of that year 
afierthe ducorafiture of Lan bert Simnel s 
part a ana returned from the north by way 
of LnfMltr and Warwick and »et forth 


from lliat lown with Tl zabeth toward* 
London Oct. 27 14S7 Stow 
* Compare t! e arm* on the sepulchral 
braisof Archbiihop Cranley C Hen ' 10 
New College chaoel | he died AD M17 
b The tuppo* lion that 87 may 
for HS7 may be a Indite t for want of any 
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proposed Ay Mr. John Gough Nichols, that the ring, which is of a size 
Jolted for a lady’s finger, might ha\e been a betrothal or nuptial present; 
the initials ?. &. and a. m. b?ing those of the two parties, the Arabic numerals 
indicating the date 1487, and the crown being meiely ornamental, frequently 
used during the fifteenth century on seals, by persons not entitled by rank 
to a'stimc such insignia. Several examples of this usage are supplied by 
seals, especially those from deeds in <he custody of the corporation of 
Stratford on Avon, represented by Tisher 1 . 

The coronet with an initial letter, adopted as a dev ice on the seals or 
signet rings of commoners, appears on numerous rings of the fifteenth 
century, as well as on seals appended to documents : of these last the seal 
of Robert Bingham, 1431, hereafter mentioned, is a good example. It ap- 
pears on another ring of later date, in Sir. Staunton’s 
collection, of which a representation is here given. It 
is of base metal gilt, and was found in Coleshill church- 
yard, 'Warwickshire. The device appears to he a crown, 
placed upon a shaft, or truncheon, resting on a heart, 
in base, with the initials of the wearer, I G, at the sides. 

A curious example of a like use of crowned letters, not allusive to rank, 
is supplied by the altar-tomb in the chuich-yaid at FoviUUttm, Norfolk, 
wound which is the inscription, in large characters, each sui mounted by a 
crown, RouuiT coxxes cEciLi ms TiF k . Blomefield states that this 
Robert Colics occurs as witness to a deed about 20 Hen. VII. 

Oa a small hexagonal seal of silver, of which Mr. Grant Francis lias kindly 
supplied on impression, found in Kidwelly castle, 1815, appear the letters 
hr, under a crown. No interpretation of this de\ice has been offered. 
An example, po«siblv to be admitted as analogous to Mr. Staunton’s curious 
nrg in the u«e of numerals as a device, is found on a gold signet-ring 
stated to have been discovered in Hertfordshire, in the neighbourhood of 
Pianer, on which appear merely the letters I.V, which may, perhaps, be 
intended os Roman numerals. 

Mr. Staunton ha3 recently added to his collection of antiquities relating 
to \\ arwickshire a small pendant reliquary, of oval shape, composed of a 
crystaf, uncut, formed with a sharp central ridge, ns the cabochons of 
CfJMal or imitative gems on reliquaries and other church-ornaments of 
o twelfth and thirteenth centuries are not unfrequently fashioned This 
onus the covering of a little box of silver, gilt, which opens with a hinge, 
. 8 enclosed being shewn through the cry stal. On the back, which 
w flat, is engraved the monogram ins under a cro*»s. It was found near 
tailwortli castle in an old pasture-field, recently ploughed up. It 
m enures about an inch in length. 



etpW votVi no i 0rtwice 

S Life*? 0f lh ? d,Uf 0f 6 )«T. Aw 

t^ n ,a ’.v‘ w, r « fifteenth ern- 
tradesmen’s token* of the 
ewowS vhe succeeding 
Ware, d*te» c«nr thus expressed, and 


after a numeral, letters appear above the 
line, denoting the termination of the word; 
in this manner the m may imply septeta. 

1 Antiquities of Stratford, pl.Iv. 
k Engraved in Vetusta Monumental 
toL I. plate xt. 
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The Rev Charles W Bingham Rector of Melcombe Horsea , Dorset, 
lias communicated facsimile impressions from seals appended to family 
documents in his possession, consisting of the * secrelum u=ed hj Robert, 
son of Richard de Byngeham A D 1318, bearing the grotesque deuce of a 
squirrel, with the wold* prive sy , f the seal of Roger de Manmngforde, 
A D 1352, exhibiting the bearing a chevron engrailed, between three 
rosea, >|<s noGERr de many *foriTe , and the signet of Robert Byng 
ham, 1431, an example of crowned initials used at that period as seals by 
commoners the device being the letter R, the initial of his chi i«tian name, 
surmounted by a coronet Al«o the seal of Henry Paris, possessor of lands 
in Bingham s Melcombe affixed to a deed dated 1352 The deuce is an 
eagle or dove descending upon a crowned head, fi om which issues foliated 
ornaments this is enclosed in a quatrefoiled panel, without any legend 
It may possibly represent the head of St Keneltn Icing of Mercia who 
was beheaded and concealed under a thorn tree, ami discovei ed, according 
to the legend, by a miraculous ray of light nhich shone upon the spot 
Lastly the seal of Robert Bj ogham, who lived in the reign of Elizabeth 
with his armorial hearing a bend cotized, between six crosses patiSe, 

ROBERT vs BTVGIIAM ARMIGFR 

Mr Charles Jackson, of Doncaster, has sent for inspection impressions 
from two matrices one of which, found at Tinningley, near Biwtrj, on the 
borders of 1 orkshirc and Nottinghamshire, is a small personal seal of the 
fourteenth century , the central disc is charged with 
a rampant lion not upon a scutcheon, surrounded 
by the legend s mcoi.1I de yestuovs, or yes 
Titovs ( ) The matrix is described as quite flat, 
like a pennj piece, with the exception of a little pro 
jection near one aide, perforated for facility of su«pcn 
sion Mr Jackson remarks that he has sought m 
a am for either name amongst the possessors of lands 
m that part of England or the names of homesteads 
The termination. hou«e, is found in several names of places in the neigh 
bourhood, as al«o -the names "NVestow, M c»tWQod, Westall, Westbj, 
Wcsthorpe, $.c , but not Westhousc The other seal is of brass found 
in a garden at Donca«tcr, and now in the po-«casion of Mr Crowcroft, 
of that town The impress is a scutcheon of fanciful form, broken into 
foliated scrolls, supported by a single lion rampant, retrogardant, and sur 
mounted bv the coronet of a marquis On the scutcheon are interlaced 
initials L B P orL S U 1 his appears to be a seal of the latter part of 
the seventeenth Centura , probablj Flemish About the tear 1G2G, ns Mr. 
Jackson observes the drainage of the level of Hatfield chase, near Doncas- 
ter, was undertaken bj Cornelius A ermuvdcn, n JViIander, on condition of 
being rewarded with a large portion of the lan Is reclaimed , and a great 
number of I lemish proprietors and refugee French Prof C't ants etibse 
qucntlj occupied the district, forming a kind of colonj for some time. 
Mr Himier ha« given a detailed account of the drainage and lists of name* 
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of the pnscipnl settlers, in his Ht&torj of South Yorkshire, \oI i p 159 
It appears let) probable tint the occunence of this seal at Doncaster may 
thus be explained 

Jlr 11 Hilton Lonffstafle, of Darlington, his forwarded a drawing of 
(lie object here represented, ruth the annexed remarks 

"Tliebnss framework «hewn below was found at Yarm co Durham in 
jteenl railway excavitions, and is supposed to have belonged to the pur«e 
or nlms-bag of a perambulating friar 'With it were found many human 
bones, and a large number of small wooden beads, fin el) turned, which 
evidently composed rosaries It is furnished with a ring at the top, either 
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We are indebted to the Rev Edward W ilton of W e«t Lavington Wits 
for recalling attention to the curious painted glass in the church of Thir«k, 
described bj Mr Hylton Longstaff m a former volume of the Journal 1 
The arms of Askew there noticed occur with three distinctions a mitre a 
mullet and a crescent The mitre may probably have been a sumed or 
granted to record descent from W lllnm Askew or Avscough bishop of 
Sarum 1438 murdered by Cade mol. in the parish of Ldvngton Wilts 
1450 m If this supposition he correct it will furnish a prfobable date useful 
in ascertaining precisely the age of the glass it Thirsk Mr W llton took 
occasion also to call attention to the church of Edmgton as an interesting 
and rich example of the transition fiom the Decorated fo the Perpendicular 
style built by W illiam de Edin^ton bishop of Winchester predecessor of 
W r jckham by whom also tl e lebuilding of the nave at Winchestei which 
W^yckham carried on was commenced The consecration of Fdmgton 
church which was built at once took place A D 13G1, and it shews the 
progress towards the introduction of Perpendicular- architecture which had 
been attained" Tl is beautiful budding, with the monastic remains of the 
foundation with which it was connected, affords a valuable example in the 
chronology of church architecture 

We have been enabled by Mr Wdton s obliging communications to ad 1 
two more examples to the list of patimpsest sepulchral hras«e« They 
had been taken tip during recent restorations or the Dauntc'iy chapel a 
Perpcndici lar add tion to the Parlj English church of W cst Laxington and 
they will shortly be refixed amongst the memomls of the Dauntesay an 1 
Danvers families the Lees of D tebley, and the Abingdons there existing 
A broken figure of a gentleman in armour had been suppose \ to represent 
John Dawnse, who died Jan 1 1 153 according to an inscription now lost 
The costume, however, appears to be of the reign of Ilenrv III This 
figure measures *2 ft 3 in , ll e head rests on n close sighted helm without 
crest the hair long small frills at ll e throat and wrists globular 1 rcavt 
with pass guards tnccs and pointed tu lies over a skirt of mail and square 
toed sollcrits Tl e plates referred to arc inccr ptions to the memory of 
John Dauntesay, who died 1559 and Ins second wife Margaret daughter 
of John Lrnley , the former is expressed in the following quaint rhymes 
Onr tfionsanTJt tins hptb IjimBrifctrts frit anjj (rttec nine foil paste 
2f»n Datmicsan DfU thatinat ills IpfrCor Hfe ihai still sfcall latte 
In i!)t ncntKtmh cf /Rapt tobtit spnagt all tenets bnto maw t>« 

Xfcm then ibis man dial mortal! teas (fcj braih toulBt run refuse 


* Areha-ol Journal voL » p "P 

“ The apot where ll i« murder waa ccm 
m tied ia atill n aikH by local tradiii n 
»nd Sir Hilton rtinatka ttat arcord j» 
to popular bet ef the call e rr'uar to eat 
ll e atmag rank hert ape »J cl crowa upon 
the ptaee Tla apot n |e t ♦erre* an 
*wm to the dcacr ( I on fire ty Godat n 
ef th a mart eutrape 

* Nee Profraaor XV ill a flaena or.acn 


lleworkoftl ahopl 1 nftPn»lH»nel eater 
Tranaaetlona of tie In* Itulc Hint! rater 
I8Jj Moror on tie Cathedral p. St 
Tie coctal intro uctlon of |he Pcryerd 
eutar attic in ear oua parti of England (a 
rr rurkabte tt c cl o r or N ork Mlnalrr 
anil aj re of Norwicl calht tril (both early 
Perpend cuUr) are a»» coed to the Mine 
period IJGO 
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HOC VOSVERU VX IT XV MATOS HOC 
TBISTI EVEUI LO COMOTVS FATA ETI A l(l*) 

AMMO PLBPENDEK3 QVAM NIHIL lyc 8 (It) 

FIRM CM AC STAUILL DI9CAS EERV OMN 
FURE AUQUANDO VICISSlTVDlNFM A 
SrBDTIS RESTS MOBTALJY DEV IMOBTa(lEM) 

TIS1J BE VALE £7 l^IS T\19 FBECIBVS 
DEFVACTVM DEO COMMEND A 

Possibly exception might have been tal en ir 1552 to the concluding 
sentence of this inscription and on this account it might have been can 
celled Mr Wilton has sought in vain to discover the person on whose 
decease it was prepared the unusual name of Dulcia or Dowse ought 
to supply a clue to identify him Camden amongst name* of women in 
his Eemames gives Douze from the Latin D tlcia that is, sweete 
wench Skinner derives Douze from the French Douce 
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teresting not only with respect to its architectural features, among which 
maj be noticed the remarkable Saxon crjptP, probably constructed by St • 
Wilfrid, but also on account of its association with an early and most 
eventful period of English ecclesiastical history, that we are disposed to 
believe that the exigencies of the committee require only to be made gene- 
rally known to ensure the general support of all architectural antiquaries 
throughout the country. It is wHh’mucli-pain we learn that the committee 
are liable for a debt of £385, to meet winch there is in hand only a balance 
of £140? 

We have before referred to the application made by the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newca«tle-on-Tyne to the corporation of that town, for a lease 
of the Norman keep, with a view to its restoration and appropriation as the 
museum of the Society. Mr. W- Sidney Gibson, who takes great interest 
in the matter, has informed us that although the report of the committee of 
the Town Council has not yet been considered it is favourable to the 
proposition, and that Mr. Dobson, architect, is preparing the plans and 
working drawings, which are expected to he ready by the anniversary 
meeting of the Society in February, in which month al-o the recommenda- 
tion contained in the report of the committee is expected to be confirmed. 
Late excavations, rendered necessary by the construction of the great 
railway-bridge, have laid bare, as we are told, various parts of the outer 
walls and buildings of the castle, and it is to be hop°d accurate notes were 
taken of their character and appearance It i« said, also, that various 
Roman remains were 'discovered, among them a small stone figure of 
Mercury, and we are informed that these interesting relics have been 
transferred to the York museum, 'instead of being deposited in the collec- 
tion of the Society o*f Antiquaries; if this be true it wduld imply great re- 
missness on the part of the local authorities in permitting their abstraction 


The Committee of the Archaeological Institute have resolved to issue, 
under their immediate superintendence, a series of manuals of the different 
branches of archeological enquiry ; in these works an attempt will be 
made to reduce within the closest limits, consistent with a scientific treat- 
ment of the various subjects, all the useful information contained in works 
already printed, as well as that derived from recent discoveries and investi- 
gations The Committee are fully aware of the difficulties naturally attend- 
ing the execution of such a plan, ’’hut they hope they will he materially 
lessened by the now wide-spread spirit of antiquarian research, and there- 
fore earnestly invite the co-operation of the members of the Institute towards 
the accomplishment of their design. The several volumes will be illustrated 
by accurate engravings, and appear as speedily as possible. A more de- 
tailed announcement will he given when the Committee are in a position to 
state the precise order in which the respective treatises will be published* 
in the mean time it may be observed that one work is already in the press. 


r See the ArchieoL Journal.vol. it_p 239 of tlie Archaeological 
' Sahscrjition* may be paid at the office market ° 
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the accomplishment of their design. The several volumes will be illustrated 
by accurate engravings, and appear as speedily as possible. A more de- 
tailed announcement will be given when the Committee are in a position to 
state the precise order in which the respective treatises will he published- 
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Chatst op Ancient Abviotjr from the eleventh to the seventeenth 
centimes with descriptive text By J Hewitt 1847 
The .Toweh its History Armories and Antiquities , compiled from Offi 
cial Documents by J Hewitt Published bj authority of the Master 
General and Board of Ordnance Guide de la Tour de Londres conte 
nant un resume de son Histoire By the same 

The investigation of the peculiarities of ancient military costume has 
in recent times found much favour with students of medieval antiquities 
The satisfactory evidence afforded by the c e details in regard to the age or 
the country to which works of design should be attributed and the facility 
with which a practiced eye seizes their distinctive features has caused this 
subject to be deservedly esteemed one of considerable interest and utility in 
our archeological researches Difficulties which the antiquar) of the last 
century had to encounter in the prosecution of such enquiries have now, in 
great part, been remedied A national collection, exhibiting a chronologi 
cal series of authentic examples illustrative of arts, manners customs, and 
manufactures, is still gTeatly to be desired in this country , but much has 
been done, by aid of faithful representations of characteristic types, to sup 
ply the means of forming a critical appreciation of middle age antiquities 
and to reduce vague confusion into the order of scientific arrangement In 
the investigation of costume, for example, the labours of Stothard, of Henry 
Shaw, of Waller and other talented antiquary artists, have brought within 
our reach a mass of valuable evidence, such as no other country, perhaps, 
can produce 

To sum up the results of such researches, and render them available to 
every class of enquirers, is an undertaking of general utility, well deserving 
to be thankfully appreciated by the archaeological student The Chart of 
Armour, compiled by Mr Hewitt, forms a graphic outline of the subject of 
military costume during “the period of its greatest interest to the English 
antiquary, sufficing to -present to his view the most striking distinctive 
peculiarities which mark the changes in armour from the age of mail to 
that of buff The author has made a judicious selection of examples, chiefly 
from the rich series of English monumental effigies and in the brief text 
which accompanies these illustrations a useful resume will be found of a 
subject which not many years since was attainable onlj through the me 
dium of voluminous and costly publications 
The labours of Mr Hewitt in this branch of antiquities had been pre 
viouslj known m his useful manual of the History of the Tower and its 
Armories, a little work well deserving of notice not merely by the cunous 
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visitor of* those collections, or the foreigner, of whose gratification the 
author has not been unmindful, but as containing, under the unpretending 
title of an “Essay on English Armour,” much interesting and valuable 
information. Besides notices of every object of more striking importance, 
including the recent additions judiciously made by the Board of Ordnance, 
towards the completion of the series An useful sketch has also been given 
of the progressive improvements in* fire-arms, from the earliest invention in 
the fifteenth century®, and of the history of ancient artillery, commencing 
with the rude, bombard, the chambered pierrier, and massive gun-stones, 
whence that name was derived, used in early times as projectiles. 



A detailed and critical examination of the entire contents of our national 
armories, including the collections at Windsor and Woolwich, is still much 
to be desired. An illustrated synopsis, accessible to all who take an inter- 
est in costume and military Antiquities, treated as Von Leber has described 
the imperial arsenal at Vienna, but giving representations of e\ery princi- 
pal type or characteristic example, would form a most valuable accession to 
an archaeological library of reference. The magnificent publications exhi- 
biting the Imperial Collection in Russia, and the Armeria Real at Madrid, 
and perhaps even the Illustrations of the Goodrich Court Armory, by 
Skelton, the most useful work on the subject hitherto produced, are of too 
costly a character for general use. May we not hope that Mr. Hewitt will 
carrj out his researches in a more extended form, and give such a manual 
of the armories of England as would be most acceptable, not only in our 
own country, but to continental antiquaries. 

In closing this brief notice of Mr. Hewitt’9 publications we must for 
a moment advert, in no captious spirit or unfriendly criticism, to the prac- 
tice which appears to become increasingly prevalent amongst antiquarian 
writers, of neglecting to cite the authorities whence their materials are 
derived. In researches which render the most minute details of value, 
ever) facility of comparison and careful examination should be given to the 
student, who is mostly unable to gain access to originals, and thankfully 

* An excellent communication on tins gun-locks, has been given in the Archao- 
auliject, illustrated by a complete senes of logia by Mr Porvett, Vol Kit, p. 49. 
»penmens shewing the construction of 
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mails himself of reference to accurate representations such for example as 
the instructive plates of Stothard s Monumental Effigies, anlongst which 
eight of the examples selected in the Chart of Armour ’ are to be found 
Why deprive us of the opportunitj of referring for more full information to 
his detailed and beautiful etchings 9 Whj not encourage the student to 
seek further acquaintance with the remarkable monuments of Germany, 
similar to that of Gunther of Sell* arzburg, so Btrikmgly displayed by De 
Hefner, whose work has supplied that example 11 9 Wherefore should those 
who enjoy advantages of access to the British Museum be debarred the 
gratification of consulting the admirable diawings«of the late Mr Kemcb 
there preserved, from which the figure of Sir Robert Wingfield appears to 
have been derived Buppljing as they do so much valuable information by 
their minute accuracy of detail and fidelity of design e We would insist 
on the prejudice arising from 6uch omissions, not so much because full 
acknowledgment may be due to the author or the artist whose labours have 



De Hefner Trachten des Chrutl cl en 
MitteUlten Costume du Moyen \ge 
Chret en Manheim 4to Published m 
numbers of wh ch about SO have ap 
peared 

* The or ginal drawing may be found u 


Add t NS C72S (in the B Museum ) 
f 213 with the companion figure of Sir 
At lliam Chamberla a These beautiful 
examples were pa nted between 14GI and 
1480 
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provided «s -with materials, or because such a practice might, by an un- 
friendly construction, be accounted as literary appropriation, but on account 
of the daily inconvenience which they must occasion, the hindrance to the 
free extension of intelligent research, which it should be the author’s chief 
aim to stimulate. 


A Guide to the Casile op Newcastee-ttpok-Ttn-e, illustrated with 

Plans, Section*, and numerous engravings on wood, Newcastle : E. and 

T. Bruce. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 12mo. 

The publication of this creditable little work is a testimony of the in- 
creased interest felt by the inhabitants of Newcastle for their venerable 
castle, and it comes most opportune!) in aid of the steps receatly taken by 
the Antiquarian Society for its restoration. The author, the Rev. J. C. 
Bruce, has executed his task with praiseworthy research ; the plans and 
sections are reduced from the elaborate engravings published in the Ve- 
tusta Monumenta; it is further illustrated by numerous well-drawn cuts of 
detail*, and the printing of the pamphlet does great ci edit to the press of 
Messrs. T. and J. Hodgson 

^ In a modest preface the author requests the communication of any addi- 
tional information, for the benefit of a future edition ; we propose therefore 
to make a few general remarks on the castle, and to correct one or tiro in- 
advertencies in bis narrative. 

In the first place Mr. Bruce is disposed to agree with Brand, whom he 
usually follows, that the existing keep was erected about the year 1080: 
this opinion is contradicted by all the ornamental details of the building, 
"■Inch are of late Norman character. It is more probable that the present 
edifice was built during the twelfth century, on the site ot the fortification 
reared bj order of the Conqueror. The details of the chapel, belonging to 
the latest period of the Norman stjle, seem to mark the date of the com- 
pletion of the building as subsequent to 1180 

It has long been a popular delusion that the apartment called the “ great 
hall” ol the keep was the scene of those imposing ceremonies of state which 
are recorded to have taken place in the castle during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries; for example, that John Balifli did homage to Edward I. in 
1202 in this room. The words of the chronicler are “in aula pala tu ipsius 
fioimni Regis infra castrum,” i. e. “in the hall of the palace of the same lord 
the king within the castle.” Yet it is capable of certain proof that the hall 
referred to was a budding wholly distinct from the keep. It appears by an 
unpublished survey of the castle, taken in the eighth ) ear of Edward the 
Third, a copy of which is before us, that the king’s great hall within the 
castle was a building which had two gables with a round window, once 
glazed, in each; a description which does not at all agree with the character 
of the existing room in the keep At the time of this survey the hall was 
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so dilapidated that the maj or of Newcastle certified it would require 840 
stone of lead to make good the covering of the roof that its. timber work 
was much decaye 1, and that the glazing of the wjndowa would co«t 26s 8d 
and an equal sum for the glazters wages That the hall of the palace was 
entirely distinct from the keep is further proved by the separate mention 
made in the survey of the Great Tower which was also in a ruinous 
state, as regarded roof masonry* and. timber work Even the kings 
chamber was not in the keep It is described as situated over a cellar the 
usual mode of construction m tl e thirteenth century it was built of wood 
as the cost of timber and carpentry for its repair JS estimated at £10 and 
200 stone of lead were needed for the roof The king s cl amber accord 
ing to the plan of building then in fashion would he contiguous to the hall 
and is said to be so m the Inquisition of 1336 Their ruinous state in the 
8th of Edward the Third A D 1 J34 proves that both hall and chamber 
were built long anterioi to that date probably as early as the beginning of 
the thirteenth centurj the round windows described as existing m the 
gables indicate the style of domestic architecture adopted about that time 

Mr Bruce is also WTOng in supposing the mural chamber m the second 
story of the ca<tle (marl ed C in plan pi m ) to have been the queen s 
chamber He seems to 1 av e relied for the confirmation of this theory on 
a passage in the inquisition taken in 1336 printed in Brand which men 
tions the great hall with the king a chamber adjoining thereto together 
with d vers other chambers below in Queens mantle The word below 
cannot mean their sit lation under the king s chamber for that as we learn 
from the survey of 1334 had a cellar beneath it It is therefore to be 
understood as referring to the relative situations of the several buildings on 
the same plane Now the kitchen was situated in Queen « mantle nc 
cording to the survey therefore that name could not be applied to the 
queen s chan her it was in short simply the designation of one of the 
towers on the enceinte* 1 in other words the mantel tower The queen a 
chamber at Newcastle as elsewhere was probably identical witb the king « 
It results from these facts that the king s hall and chamber were buddings 
entirely separate from the keep and they were probably bu It within the 
outer bade) where there would naturally be more 6pace for their con 
struction „ 

Mr Bruce took some pains to discover the site of the dungeon in this 
castle, by boring in the nave and m the so called vestry of the chapel, but 
w thout success Subsequent reflect on he observ es has induced him to 
give up the idea of there having been an underground dungeon He is 
q ite nght in arriving at this conclusion Two pits or dungeons formerly 
existed in the castle but they were not in the keep nor were they under 
ground One of the®e was called the Great pit the otl er was named, 
probably after the sheriff who built it the Heron pit The first Ws in 

a certain tower nigh the second door of the loft floor the latter was 


See Du cange sub voce Mantel t 
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beside tbt Great Gate The sheriff s account for their repairs in the 31st 
Edward III is now before us, from which it appears that these pits were 
formed by the masonry of the respective towers, each of which had a 
wooden loft or chamber on the top, through trap doors in which the pn 
soners were let down , according to this arrangement, the level of the 
dungeons was nearly the same as that of the external ground In 1357 the 
loft of the * great pit, ’ the timbers of which were entirely decay ed, fell in, 
nearly hilling the prisoner* berteath, and it was on this occasion that the 
repairs were ordered which ha\e supplied us with the«e details The trap 
doors and their bolts aftd lochs are specially mentioned, and it maybe 
noted that the latter were made of “ Spanish iron ’ There were no win 
dows in the masonry of the towers, as the worhmen had candles on 
account of the darhness thereof It was at this time also that new gallows 
were erected within the castle, and that "William de Whitburn made “ 3 pair 
of manicles and 3 great bolts ’ for the castle stocks 
With these remarks, we take leave of Mr Bruce, recommending his 
pamphlet to the support of northern archeologists, and trusting that we 
may soon have to notice a second and amended edition 


The Antiquities found at Hoyxake in Cheshire, described bj 
A Hume, LL D , F S A , Ac Ac London Longman, Brown, Green, 
and Longmans 1847 

We have already noticed the extensive collection of objects of every 
period, found m the alluvial soil at Hoylake, now in the possession of 
Hr Hume* , and it may be in the recollection of our readers that they 
were exhibited at the meeting of the Institute at "i ork In the present 
brochure, published at 1ns own expense. Dr. Hume has given a detailed 
account of these interesting relics, one hundred and seventy eight in 
number The work is illustrated by a plan shewing the locality of their 
discovery, and by numerous faithful drawings on stone, by Mr H C 
Tidgeon, of Liverpool 


The History of the Monastery founded at Tynemouth, in the 
Diocese of Durham, to the Honour of God, under the Inyo 

CATION OF THE BtE^SED VIRGIN MaRY AND S OsWIN, KlNG AND 
Martyr Bj William Sidney Gibson Esq , Barrister at Law, FSA, 
Ac Volume the Second London William Pickering 1847 4to 

We have much pleasure in recording the completion of this splendid and 
elaborate publication, the first part of which was reviewed at some length 
•n our pages f In the present volume Mr Gibson has given biographical 

* Archaotogicsl Journal rol m p 351 


f Ibid., vol in p 8CG 
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notice* of the Pnots of Tynemouth , historical and descriptive notices of 
the conventual church aud the parochial church, notices of the fortified 
works known as the castle of Tynemouth , an appendix of grants, charters. 
&.c , addenda and a general index The work is lllu trated ns before, by 
illuminated borders and initial letters executed bv Mr Ilenrj Shaw, and is 
n splendid specimen of printing W e ennnot but again express our regret 
that the great cost of tins publication will have the effect of limiting the 
usefulness of the vast miss of curious matter which the author has col 
lected, but would bops that another edition may vppear divested of the 
costly ornament® of the pre ent 


NOTE 

We have received a letter from Mr Freeman complaining of the notice 
ofhis description of Irthlmgborough church*, published in this volume It 
is not our usual practice to attend to the remonstrances of authors whose 
publications come under review, and we depart from the established rule 
on tbe present occasion only because Mr Freeman alleges that our Rc 
viewer misrepresented him in certain matters of fact , Omitting those parts 
of Ins letter which are not relative to the matters of fact in dispute, we 
give his vindication entire M e must observe however, that Mr Freeman 
assumes that the two notices of the “Northamptonshire Churches" winch 
have appeared in our Journal, were written by the same per«on This is 
merely a presumption on the part of Mr Freeman, and like such con- 
jectures in general is not correct 

Mr Freeman s letter does not contradict any material statements of the 
Reviewer, it rather confirms them The Reviewer said that Mr Freeman’s 
account of the church was “ very confused and unsati factory ' and by wav 
of exemplifying tins, proceeded to give in a couple of pages a clear and dis- 
tinct description, more intelligible to the general reader than Mr, Freeman 
had given in twenty It is not true that he held up the “ Publications of the 
Northampton Socictv to ridicule , ’ on the contrary he praised them wannlv, 
but regretted that a very difficult church, reqtunnj much experience to 
describe it properh, had been committed to an inexperienced writer Tho«e 
points winch still puzzle Mr Freeman, and on which he begs for more infor- 
mation, are clear enough to a practised eye The arch buttress, built into 
the wall of an attached building, is not a very uncommon feature, and there 
are many other examples of reces«es for altars in the transepts, although they 
have oftcti been misunderstood and described ns doorways or windows, a* 
in tbe “ Notes of tbe Neighbourhood of Cambridge, bv a Member of the 
Camden Society * These are the ordinary mistake* of persons who begin 
to teach before they bare learned they may deserve praise fir their 
activity and zeal, but a little more discretion would entitle their publications 
• ^ee tins tedonie p. 25$ 
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to fir mote attention and weight thin they at piesent desene Much 
credit l? due to the Northampton Society in general for aaoidmg tins error, 
ai 1 not trusting implicitly tt> any indi\ idual i 

It now appears that "Mr Freeman s notes requn ed to be re arranged and 
dieted into order after they had been corrected by other members This 
was not done, and hence the “confused and unsatisfactory manner in 
which they appear, and of which thh Reaiewerjustly complained 
There is aery little real difference of opinion between the Reviewer and 
Air Freeman The complaint is not that the account of the latter is erro 
neous, but that it is coflfused ’ The leading facts are not brought out 
clearly The Renew er said tint “ the existing church is chief y of the latter 
part of the fourteenth century * He did not say that the pillars and arches 
ore of the same clate.lie did not enter into detail at all, not being called on to 
do so He was content to point out the remarkable and unusual featuies 
of the building and give an intelligible account of them, and only incident- 
ally pointed out those errois in Mr Freeman s description winch it seemed 
nece«*ary to conect 


To the Editor of the Archetological Journal 


As author who, like the Reviewer, is so intimately acquainted with the details 
of the Society s proceedings as to know that the letters E A F denote “an in * 
exjcrtenccd writer," and “ one of the youngest Members of the Society," mighf 
also have known that no description, though bearing the initials of its immediate 
a ithnr rests upon the individual outhon ty of any single Member Each paper 
h hid before the Committee, is carefully inspected by them nnd usualh venfied 
on U c hp itl * onc or t wo 0 f their number In pursuance of this system, I hare 
at present in my possession descriptions of three Churches written bv one older 
onl m re experienced tl an myself which I am requested to verify In like 
wanner my account of Irthlingboyongh was corrected on the sjot once, if not 
HlCt * I’J °ther Meml ers oT the Comm Itee The result was several alterations 
none of wh ch I rought the description iuarcr to the Reviewers opinion, and which 
•nleed pro bleed more than one of the passages which he has expressly selected 

f »r omnia lver„on 

Tor instance he says, “the west window is a go ><1 Decorated onc, standing 
t ear o\cr fit poreh and flails contradieiing tl c notion tl at there ssas originally 
* WH.ni over the poreh, which would have 1 locked this fine window ” I was ( >ld 
j 11 ^ crc hid been such a room, and, like the Reviewer, thought it unprolal le, 

1 °>h!i I was not inclined In throw aside tie Information quite so cavalierly 
without taking into its evidence The notes in j p 114 and 1 1 tl vs ere inserted 
T l ^ e ’'•Cretan on the authontv of the Rector of the Parish, who surclr must be 

10L - n 3 c 
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allowed to know what has happened to his Church within his own iecnmhenu 
It is nowhere stated that the room was original, an idea only hinted in the former 
note I do not howeter see an} thing so very ahsjtid in the notion, the room, 
whether original or not, nee l not haie touched the window , and the latter would 
hate I een m my case a gieat improvement to the internal effect Eren now it 
is almost lost in an external new* 

With regard to the great blank .arch t in the north transept, the Reviewer 
emplojs his usual tone, attempting to throw ndicule upon me as ignorant of its 
use as a reie-dos or receptacle for an Altar It so happens that I did incline to 
the belief of its being so, but that neithei myself nor the vest of the Committee 
felt sufficiently certain on the point to justify us in dogmatically asserting it I 
did not see what else it could be, hut I had never seen another of the hind If 
the Reviewers greater experience can point out such another, one, I mean, of 
similar lelative piopoitions, I shall be simpli and without pretence, thankful to 
him for the inclination" 


* The following questions as referring 
to small minutis I have not obtruded on 
the text but they *Te worthy of notice, as 
exhibiting the unfairness of the Reviewer s 
criticisms Speaking of the ren ains ex 
istmg of the one nal Romanesque Church, 
he observes tl e capital or impost of the 
original Chancel Arch nma ns m its 
lace, and shews tl at this part of the wall 
elongs to the original structure eeveral 
Norman strings remain in oilier parts of 
the walls but the imj ost is described as 
a bracket and the strn gs are said to have 
been placed in their present situation 
within a f e w years wj ere they were pre 
viously placed we are not informed 
The three passages on which this inis 
representation is founded are as follows 
1st * A Norman capital is built into 
the wall near tie noith spring of the 
[Chancel] arch, wli ch niaj have served . 
the purpose of a bracket' p 123 

2nd “Irogmcnts of».Norman strops 
shove and below Note These wert found 
detached and inserted here to j reserve 
them nbo it sixteen j ears ago p f >2, 

3rd * Below which is a string eppa 
rently of Norman date ’ p 12 j 

No fair person would apeak of the first 
sentence as 11 describing the impost as a 
bracket. I may perhaps have looked 
upon it as a fragment worked up again, 
an opinion less probable I freely grant, 
than tint of the Reviewer though I I avc 
accn analogous cases. But my words or 
those of the Committee, do not necessarily 
imply even so much as ibis 

With regard to tic other passages the 
Kenewer speaks as if 11 ad stated *11 thi 
Komaneique sir ngs lo 1 ave been worked 
up again This » not the care ms the fuvs 
passages are totally distinct, relating to 


difTerei t parts of the C) urcli and nothing 
is said as to an} change of position in the 
string mentonedm p 123 The note I 
feel confident, was an addition of the 
inspecting Members ‘'hut in an} case, 
neitt er they nor 1 could have dreamed of 
a thing so little likely to occur to an} one 
unless we had had so ne positive testimony 
on the subject Perhaps however the 
Reviewers fa nihanty with those a icient 
documci ts which lie censures our Societ} 
so shari ty f° r not having sufficiently con 
suite l lenders all modern testimony worth 
less in bis e} es It is ict a very un 
common thing to find dttaelied fragments 
of detail I hope Irtlilmgl orough is nil 
the only place v»| ere, if found thev are 
preserved 

b The piscina jn the other transept 
gives the tie* ten cr an opportunity wl ich 
1 e eagerl} grasj s at of sneering at my 
1 e}es ' and my ‘fertile ima mstion 
1 grant that then is a manifest contradic* 
tion between the description and the etl 
graving But I cinnol think that cither 
author s>r artist could, hive imagined a 
feature u! ich had no existence at all It 
is possible that among the many correc 
tions which both MS and proof sleet 
have undergone some confusion or trans 
position either ol the descnptun or the cut 
may have taken place 1 might even I a\e 
lnscrle l-oa note taken m some ot! er 
C-hurch. That iher- is some confu«ton or 
other is clear from this sari e piscina being 
marked tediiia in (I e ground plan and 
sediha there certain)} arc rone Rut *n 
any case the error is^of tl at »oit whuh 
can only arise from aeuduit or cauli* 
ness bui to wl cl i ignoranci »r inexpin 
ence coul<! not possti)) gt>c hrlb 
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The lieu ewer ventures the statement that I was not aware of the use of tin. 
niche m the west w tl! of the porch It so happens that I ms not aware of the 
use he attributes to it, inasmuch as I did ««>t «1 <crr c l ' 10 chimnev referred to at 
all But how the Reviewer 1 ctimc aware of my ignorance I know not, for the 
more obsen ant correctors of my MS inserted this sentence, which I should think 
was sufliuently explicit, in the printed dc<ciiplio» “Tins Ins evidently been 
m ten ted for a lamp mclie, the opening or ihimnc) being on the other side of the 
wall The real crime seems to he that it did not occur either to me or to any other 
member of the Committee to go out of the way to sp C ah irrercrentiv of what the 
Reviewer is pleased to c ill “ the theatrical effects common in the Roman Church “ 
Indi initially, I shall always feel myself hound to abstain from sneering at anv 
ceremony of the ancient Ln jhth Church , os a body the Committee arc expressly 
prohibited from inserting any matter “ not strictly archaeological, historical, or 
descriptive" And to none of these heads can controversial 1 mgiiagc be referred, 
and least of all any attempt to cast ridicule upon anv Church or sect. I have 
myself, ns i member of the Committee, oljected before now to what I corisi tired 
as irrelevant attacks o i the Pun /ant Aftir all, what has tins purely ntual or 
ecclesiological matter to do with the anhiicuure or history of the Collegiate 
Church of Irthlingborougb 7 

On the great general difference. letiueu the Committee and the Reviewer with 
regard to the date of the Church I cannot profess to enter at length I can only 
sav that, as being supported by the opinion of so man) others no me in proficieuts 
in Church Architecture, my statements at lent <le«crve to be met with argument, 
and pot to be pissed hi with a futile attempt at ridicule I onli a»k for such 
treatment as w as green by the \rchxological Journal in the case of mi exactly 
similar difference as to llic double north aisle at Hi e hatn 1 errors I nntgined 
and it appears that others imagined also, that the arcades at Irthliiighorougli were 
of the thirteenth and not the fourteenth century , we may be wrong, but lmW 
does the Reuewcr account for the appearance of the Clerestory of tho Quire, whicli 
is manifestly of the last mentioned date, and is as manifestly nn addition to the 
arcudes which «upport it ? 

IF the Reviewer, instead of amusing himself with sneering at our supposes! 
mistakes, had attempted to cxpl in two real difficulties, which none ol us could 
satisfactorily solve, and ou which he lias not vouchsafed^ single word, he might 
have conferred a real benefit on I eclesiologisls,— perhaps on archaologuns also 
These are the supposed gateway (p 1 14) anil the great arch of construction (p 1 If) 
Instead of elucidating that most perplexing fragment uf which the latter is i part, 
he diverts himself with a palpable cku>iu^U He says, “ the opinion entertained 
by this writer that the College buildings consisted only of the tower, atul the four 
small rooms attached to it, is extremely improbable " I cannot find that I state 
any such thing , indeed bespeaking (p llti) of “ the iemunnts of the Collegiate 
buildings,’* I imply the contrary 

A person who derived Ins farst acquaintance with lrthlin D borough from the 
Review, would naturally suppose that the description there green of the Church 
and College was something entirely new, a correction of mj faulty account. On 
the contraiy, where the author does not etirecily attack, he simply repeats, or, at 
least, coincides with, my statements , and communicates, unless it he with regard 
to the impost of the Chancel Arch, no fresh information whatever And I cannot 
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refrain from saying that it does seem to me a proceeding unworthy of a Journal 
representing a body of such pretensions as the Archeological Institute to borrow 
our Society s wood-cuts for the purpo e of the better holding np our publications 
to unmerited scorn 

I hope that nothing that I hare said may be construed into any desire to shift 
upon the shoulders of the rest of the Committee a responsibihti which I am 
un villing or unable to bear alone I hare the fullest confidence in the correct 
ness of every alteration made 1 y them m mj MS I only wish to rmd cate my 
own character for common accuracy of research and to «how the Reviewer that it 
is just possible that while 1 e is attempting to tl row discouragement and dension 
upon young and inexperienced writers he may he unwittingly censuring others 
perhaps not younger or more inexperienced than himself 

I have the honour to be S r, 

1 our most obedient Servant 

Edwahd A Freeman 

Trinity College Oxford 
Oct 9 1S4*’ 
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" Annales Arch eologiques dirigees par Didron aine Tome \ II 6*Livrai 
"on Novembre 1847 Pans 4to Content* — On Cologne Cathedral by 
Felix de Yernetth with plan* Continuation of M de Cou* emaher s 
interesting Memoirs on Medieval M lineal In«trument* E«theDque de 
Savonarole Iconographie des families Rovales de France &c , with a 
beantifol plate of memorials of St Lorn* and Louis his *on at St Deni* 


Memoires de la Societe des Antiquaires j>e Normandie sol 11 
Ujx 4. cmnjjlRtjnK.MjJs.vohimR. nf thr*. N<ot Smans. of. these, vabiahJn Col 
lections and Archaeological memoir* 8vo each nnmber 4 franc* each 
volume 1 u franc* 

/ 

Bulletin Monumental d ngd par M De Caufnont \ ol 13 No 8 
Contents — Painted Glas* at Treguier a letter to Henry Gerente by 
Barth elemv Hie C ithedral of St Brieac bv C Guimart Proceedings 
of the Societe Fran«u*e ponr la con«ervation de* "Monuments in 
September 1847 The Roodloft at St Fiacre b\ M Hoael The 
Incised Slab of Martial Formier by the Abbe Arbellot The Church of 
S gj bv the Abb4 Cochet XV* Se*sion da Congrfes Scientifique de 
France With 18 woodcuts 
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RECENT ARCH AEOLOGIC \L PUBLICATIONS 
ENGLISH 


A Manual for the Study of Monumental Bn\«sF9 with a Descriptive 
Catalogue of four hundred and fift) * Rubbings in the possession of the 
Oxford Architectural Society Topographical and Heraldic Indices &.c 


Tns Anglo Saxos version op the Liff of St Guthlac Hermit op 
Crotlasd Printed for the first time from a MS in the Cottonian 
Librarv with a translation and notes Bv Chirles Wycliffe Goodwiu 
M A Royal l2mo s 


The Historv and Object oi Jewellery By John Jones 

Bonv s Antiquarian Library, fourth volume Six old English Chroni 
cles Ethelwerd A'ser s Life of Alfred Geoffrey of Monmouth Gildas, 
Nennius and Richard of Cirencester Edited by Dr Gile* 5s 


A Series of ‘Monumental Brasses by J G and LAB Waller P rt 
Wl , No\ ember, 1S47, Gs The recently publi«hed part of thi 
admirable public ition contains a singular cross flory enclosing figure* 
of a knight and lady circa 1350 Wimbi«h E*sex Thomas Cranlej 
Archbt*hop of Dublin HI 7 New College Chapel Humphrey OLer 
nnd his two wives 1525 a verj curious memorial Oaltover Stafford-' 
"hire and the noble Flemish plate representing Thomas de Topcl)ffe, 
and lijs wife 1391 Topcliffe Yorkshire Three of these fine examples 
were previously unpublished 


The History and Antiquities of the County of Suffolk with Genea 
logical and Architectural Notices Bj the Rev Alfred Suckling L L B 
Part VII 10s 4to Six lithographic plate* and woodcuts Phis part 
comprises the history of Dunwich Pordlev Frostenden and Halesworth 
Part VIII completing the «econd volume will be published Feb 1, 1S48 
Subscribers names received bv the Author Barsham Suffolk 


A Guide to the Castle of Newcastle upon Tyne illustrated with 
plans *ect on* and numerous engravings on wood By I C Bruce 
Newcastle and London Royal 12mo 


The History 5ind Antiquities of Norwich Castle Bv the late Samuel 
Woodward eoited by hi3 sort London and Norwich £1 Is Thirty 
m aps plans and views 4to 
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The Antiquities found at Hotlake in Cheshire de=cnfted by A 
Home LLD,FS A. Longman 8vo 2*5 Map and three lithographic 
plates Till* memoir relates to a canon® collection of personal orna 
ments implement® buclle® com® &c , found on the Cheshire coast near 
the mouth of the Dee on the ®ite of a ®ubmerged fore't 


As Analysis of Gothics ArcniTFCTCKE B\ Raphael and J Arthur 
Brandon Architect® 2 vols roval 4to £o o 


Liber Povtificalis of Edmund Lacv BChop of Exeter a Mana®cnpt of 
the fourteenth century printed from the original in the po«'c«®ion ot 
the Dean and Chapter of Exeter Fdited in Rubricated Letter® bv 
Ralph Barne® E*q A short Memoir of the Bishop ®ome account of the 
Manuscript and a Glo «arx are added 1 °® 


Seetcues Graphic and Descriptive for a Historv of the Decorative 
Painting applied to Engh«h Architecture during the Middle Ages Bv 
E L Blackburae F S A Architect The work -will con«i t of Four 
Quarterlv Part® each ofvrhich will contain Six Illuminated Plates exem 
pb/ung from the be«t specimen® Ceiling® Screen® Monument® Wall® 
Pavement® Furniture and other Architectural Acce e ®one« Part 1 
imperial 4to 10s Gd to Sub«cnbers 


A Historv of William Cfcil Lord Bcrciilev Lord High Treasurer 
of England to Qlfev Elizabeth, Biographical Notices of hi® Nuc 
• ce*®ors to the pre®ent time a De®cription of Burgt lev Hou®e with a 
Complete Guide to it® Contents nnd an Accurate Account of the Church 
of Saint Martin Stamford Baron its co®tly Monument® 6»c , Ac Br 
the Rex \V H Charlton M A Itector of St. George a Stamford 
The Work has been produced in the be*t style of modem publi 1 mg It 
contuu s besides Engravings of the Lord Treasurer Thomas Cecil Fir t 
Earl of Exeter (both plates selected from the co«th ed tion of Lodce « 
Portraits) two highly fun hed Portrait® of the Present Mnrqut® and 
Marchioness of Exeter from the well known paintings of the «amc by 
S r Martin Archer Shec and Sir Thomas Lawrence now in. the. Collec- 
tion at Burghlcv IIou«e engraved In C W Wa»® E*q engraver to 
II R II the Duche®s of Cambndgc also IIIu trations of the Interior 
nnd Exterior of Ilurgblcv Hou«c the Lodge® Paric, Wothorpe Rum® 
&c togetl er with St "Martin a Church Stamford 


The Monimental Brasses of Evland a senes of Engravings upon 
wood from every rsnetr of these interesting and valuable Memorials 
accompan cd with Ilncf Dc«cnptive Notices Tart I Br the He* 
Claries Iloutell M A Rector of Downham Market Norfolk one of 
the Secretaries cf the St Alban s \rclutectund Society, Ac &e Author 
of* Monumental Bras«cs and Slabs 
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Ancient A rt and its Remains or a Manual of the Archieologv of Art 
By C O Jfuller Author of The Historv and Antiquities of the Doric 
Race A Scientific Sv=tem of Mjthologj, &c Translated from the 
German by John Leitch* Demj 810 1 is 


Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Arciiitectire in Hindustan 
from accurate Drawings made or the*Spot with Hi toncal and Critical 
Notes elucidate e of it« Iti«e and Progress and a Chronological Jsotice 
of the various Religions in Indn and their Architectural St) 3es Ac &c 
Bv J Fergu«*on L«q # Part II 1/ Is 


History and Description or tiif Town op Inyfrness its principal 
Buildings Public Institutions &c with a Guide to the various Objects 
of Interest m its Neighbourhood aho nStati“tical Sketch of the Count) 
of Inverness 18mo 2s Gd 


The Book of South Males the Bristol Channel, Monmouthshire and 
the Wve \\ ith a Picture of Bristol Bv Charles Frederick Cliffe 
Small 8\o G« illustrated with maps ami engravings bv eminent arti'ts 


Bohn 8 Vstiqlarian I inRAUY — 1 Bede s Eccle e ia«tical Utstorj and the 
Anglo Savon Chronicle 2 Mallet s Northern Antiquities bv Bishop 
Perm with an Abstract of the Evrbiggia Saga bv Sir Walter Scott 
New edition rev i«ed and enlarged by J A Blackwell 3 W ilham of 
Malmesbury^ Chronicle of the Kings of England 4 Six old English 
Chronicles viz A«ers Life of Alfred and the Chronicles of Ethel werd 
G Idas Nennius Geoffrey of Monmouth and Richard of Cirencester 
5s each 


A Guide to the Birth town of Suakspeare and the Poets Rural 
Haunts Bv George Mav Author of A De«cnptive Hwtory of Eve 
sham 2s Gd 


The Life of Shakspeare containing many particulars of the Poet and 
1 is Tamil) never before published Bv J O Hallmell Esq FRS , 
FSA &c 8\o with 76 engravings of objects cluefl) new from draw 
mgsb) Fairholt cloth 15s 


Home of Shakspeare illu«trated and de'enhed By F W Fair 
holt ISA, Author of Costume m England Small post Bvo with 
33 engravings 2s 6d 


1 Esa toss of thf Antiquitits of Derbtshirf By Thomas Bateman 
Esq of \ol grave co Derbv 8vo with 80 engravings cloth 1 5s 
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Tradesmen s Tokens current in London and it* A lcimtv during the 
Seventeenth Centurv De®cnbed and Illustrated with Topographical and 
Antiquarian Note's, and an Introduction comprising an account of the 
cau es which led to the use of ®uch a Currency By John Yonge Aker 
man, F S A 1 vol Sro with plates and woodcut® pnee not to exceed 
10s Gd 


\\ InDET TO THE pEDIGRFES AND ARMS CONTAINED IN THE HeRVLDS 
Visitations xn the British Museum, Alphabetical arranged in 
Counbes 8vo bound in cloth 7v6d to non «ub cnber® 10® 


The Ancient practice of Paintino is Oil and on Glass and other 
Arts described m several unpublished Rlann®cnpt« dating from the 
twelfth to the eighteenth centuries With Introductions and Rote® bv 
Mr® Memfield 2iols fivo (In the Pies® ) 


TnE Scilptlres op W ells Cathedral with ()b®erration® on the Art of 
Sculpture in England in the Thirteenth Centurv Illu®tmted bv engrav 
mgs B> Profe® or Cockerell (In the Pre«s ) 


A Manual of English Medieval Embboidert Bj a Afember of the 
Archaeological In«titute W ltb a Practical Section b\ a Ladv (In the 
Press ) 


Primeval Avtiquties The olden tiroes of .Denmark and England 
illu«trntcd bv Antiquftie* found in Grave lulls or Barrow® With nume 
rous additions and illustrations from similar .remains, in England B\ 
Profe® c or J J A W ar aae of Copenhagen (In the Pre®s ) 

An Attempt to Discriminate the Styles qp Architecture iv Enc 
land Bv the late 1 homa® Rickman F S A Fifth edition Withmimer 
ous engravings on steel and wood of the»be«t example® drawn hy 
Mackenzie engraved bv Lc Kens and Jewitt A early ready 


The T>ovit®t« 5 ARcnrTXCTLRE op \ set and from tW Norman Conquest 
to the Reformation chieflv from original Document® with numerous 
engraving® of existing remains Put I The Twelfth Centurv nearly 
ready 
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Acci, Bp altar found la tomb off 2(0 
St Albsn s, soper-altare of Bt Aagnshae, pro 
tented to th« Abbey, 24 3 
Alfred ornaments of his time, til 
Allot Mr Jshez.on discoveries at Droitwich, 146 
on Homan coins, Littlo Malvern, 326 
Allingham, Sir , seal in possession of, 130 
Altars, portable, found m tombs of Bp Acea an 1 
Bt Cothbert, 210 > 

Altar elotb, embroidered YTinchcombe, 110 
Altars Viaticum, notice of, 239, 24 H 
AmUrida or Andredctccoatcr, uto of city, 203, 
217 

— -a Romsno-Britub city, mentioned in 
the Saxon Chronicle and by Henry of Unnt 
ingdnn, 103 

* supposed by Camden to be h ewen Un, ' 

206 , Eut Bourne by Dr Tatar, 209 , by some | 
to be Arundel, by others Chichester, 209, . 
H a* tings, 209 , Newhaveo.210 Scaford.210, 
shewn to be Fevensey, 211 , Pevensry, objec 
tions answered, 213 

Anglo- Roman cases foond at Cn idesden, 1 39 
Antiqn ties or nicer found In Cnerdale, account 
bf.100, 203 

Arcbaeologia Cambrensis, reciewed, 93 
Archaeological Manoals a senea of, proposed by 
the Committee oftho Institute, 363 
Arches Wm de, and Ivetta, fonn len of Non 
Monhton Cbnrch and Nnnnery, 131 
Architectural designs, ancient, 20 
Architectural design, implements for, 13 
Architoctnre, Gotl ic, geometrical pnnc p]euor,2l 
AacHiTKCTca*r. Kotii jw me heiohsocr 
HOOD OV CHtLtetHilf, 9s 
Atdley, Oion, low side window, 320 
Armlets, Ac , fonnd in Coerdale, 119 
•Arms, specimen of ancient 307, 363 

ancient bill nnd halbard, 255 

Arraonr, Hewitt a chart of, reviewed, 36« 

~ for jousts 228 

“ ~ 10 n5C 10 *he fifteenth century 229 

. ““de of p itting on from MSB , 220 

Toiras, 832 

Armoory of the Tower, mrcey of, in 1660, 341" 
Arundel, supposed to be Andenda 203 , 

Aneh Cathedral, painted glatB, 179 / 

Ace, mil tary, of the fifteenth century, 237 

< 

« ( 

Gedgeworth Chnrcb Gloucestershire, 103 
iJanungham, Yorkshire, Bacon coffin lid, 357 
Gam, Brockworth, 104, 

Postlip, 99 

Bicewztt Chdhcb, DzaBTsniBE, acCQOST 


laacwell, two priests -mentioned In Domesday 
Snrcey, 39 * 

Church endowed l y Tecerel 39 

• chantry at, fotmdcd by S r Godfrey 


Or, 37 

Balewell Chnrcb, Derbyshire 
Stronghold, A D 924, 38 
VOL IV 




roljamb* and Acena bis wife, AJ7 1363 40 

• nave arches an 1 impost, 40 

*— - . coffin lids at, 4S — 32 
Norman door, 41 

• eonth transipt In 1841, 9, 

• ground plan, 43 

- . ■ capital and springing of arch 44 

» pier and base mouldings, 43 

• — ■ sections of window jambs, 43 
Bateman, Mr , grave-stones in possession of 4 

—39 

Bay of intenor Non Monhton, 137 
Berkley, Oxon, font with desk, 89 
- ■ ■ pa ntings on tbo walls, 236, 7, 8 

Bedo, notice of super-altare, 210 
Bellman, Tier F , on discoveries la Herns* y 
Church, 364 

Benvenuto Cellini, eenl attnbalcd to, 164 
Bell tarret, Stoke Orchard, 102 
Bingham, Bcv C , family eeals, 360 
. on figures at Mappowder, IS5 

Birch, ow Tam lusitc or th* coiva or 
CtrwoBCliv, 28 — 36 

Bucoe, Mrs , Roman vase in possession of, <4 
Bishops Clceve Church, Gloucestershire, 101 


i 104 


Bliswortl Northants , low side window, 321 
Boilean, Sir John, discover e» at Caistor, 73 
Bookham, Great, Surrey, brasses" at, 151 r 
Bowden, Mr , embroidery in possession of 291, 
300 

Brass in Cbrisbail Chcrch.Essex, 338— 40 
Braase* at Great Bookham, Surrey, 131 

Pabmpsest, West Lavington, Wilts, 362 

Bredon Church, Worcestershire, 103 

turret,- 105 

Brettcabam Norfolk, Roman remains, 252 
•Bnmpsfleld Cbnrch, Gloneestershire, exterior 
and interior, 109 

British Museum, celts from the, 329, 330 
•Brockworth Cbnrch, 103 

. . ... manor bouse, 104 

r barn, 104 

Bromet, Dr , on antiquities at Worksop 153 
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